What are these oral language acquisition stages which predict written 
language acquisition stages? We get one clue f ro m soclollngulstl work on 
registers or styles. 

Registers/Styles 

Martin Joos, In his The Five Clocks (1967), describes five "styles" of 
language which are available to all speakers of a language: 



Frozen 




fixed expression, literary, 
legal, archaic 


Formal 




alone before an audience - 
mono logue 


Consultative 




business, school - exchange 
Information 


Casual 




friends - chatty, shirt- 
sleeve 


Intimate 




teamnates, lovers, close 
friends 



Although Joo„ wrote long before the concept of communicative competence was 
developed, the thrust of hie work „.. quite ,l,lUr. The function of language, 
or the atyle. determine, the forma, the gr*s»ar ,„d pronunciation, to be u.ed. 
Thu. the cunaultatlve atyle. that which 1 8 u8e d In bualnes. and In school. 1, 
central for communicating new Information. Tha c.aual atyle. the chatty reglat t 
uaed among cloae friends, tends to be more Informal, more vernacular, more 
"roll-up-your-sleeves" and slangy. The Intimate style, used among teasnstes. 
lovers or those people who know each other Intimately, can be less grammatical, 
-ore telescopic and clipped. The formal sLyle. with Its clearer syntax and 
politeness, la used when one speaks alone before an audience without consistent 
feedback. It la. In fact, a monologue. The frozen style la that form of 
language which preserves a.chalc. ritualized or well renumbered phrases such as 
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the "all In favor aay aye" expressions of the courtroom or the K<ng lames 
English of some religious prayer. 

What Joos was saying. In essence, was that speakers make subtle but 
clear dlfferencea In the forma of their language to ault the various functlone 
and that' these functions are determined by context: who Is being talked to. 
what the topic Is and what the setting 1 8 U ke . This variation occurs naturally 
In speech and ty the time children reach school age. they have experienced at 
least the Intimate style a d casual style. 

The Acquisition of Oral Registers/Styles 

Although Joos never went so far as to suggest a developmental sequence 
for acquiring these stylistic variants. It Is not difficult to visualize It 
ca follows (Figure 1): 



1 




Co n sujj^a*±tr6 






Casual^—-- 






j ^^uj^a^e^ 









BIRTH ENTER ADULTHOOD 

SCHOOL 

Figure 1: The Developmental Sequence of Oral Language Style* 

Figure 1 points out that the consultative style is often learned, for the 
flrat time, In school. Information Is exchanged In an Institutional context 
and a set of language conventions la expected to accompany this exchange. This 
Is not to say that It Is never learned before school age but only that It becomes 
necessary at that time. The formal style, if learned at all. Is not usually 
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This sruciy analyzed the text of 26 student-teacher dialogue Vurnals from 
a sixth-grade classroom, as a develr- -ental link between students' natural u-pe- 
tence in oral conversation, and their developing corr.peter.ee ir written 1 -guage 
Dialogue journal writing" is interactive, functional writing nich occurs 
between students and their teacher on a daily basis, about self-generated topics of 
interest to each writer. The practice was developed by teachers and has been 
used by the teacher in this study for seventeen years in a Los Angeles classroom. 

Dialogue journals were selected for study because they constitute a pur- 
poseful u|e of writing in the school environment, one which has meaning and 
benefits for both student and teacher. They also serve as a bridge between 
natural spoken conversation with its participants and "turns" and the traditional 
classroom task of essay writing. The study finds that students and teacher share 
power m this communicative event: students are responsible for initiating the 
topics of discussion, both writers have equal "turns" and both writers respond 
as an interested audience, asking questions, offering elaborative comments giving 
opinions, etc. The teacher is a full participant in the written conversation 
and does not correct or grade the writing. Students learn to be more elaborative 
and to introduce new, interesting information in their writing in order to continue 
a topic discussion, just as in mutual conversations between friends. The journal's 
junctional nature brings out students* abilities to make persuasive arguments 
and to ofxer evidence to support their complaints or explanations. The journals 
provide opportunities to internalize an audience perspective, a major difficulty 
for all writers, because the teacher actively responds with questions, comments 
and elaborations, thus modeling how an audience may think and react to written 
messages. 

The year-long sets of dialogue journals were collected from an "average" sixth 
grade class in Los Angeles during 1979-80, through an ethnogranhic data collection 
errort which included extensive interviews with the teacher and students and 
classroom observation. The goal of the analysis was to analyze the language 
itself in order to describe the interactional structure of these cumulative dialogues 
an. the strategies for jointly initiating, developing and maintaining the dialogues. 
The corpus includes 4600 pages of text or about 170 pages for each student-teacher 
journal. The analysis used a variety of discourse methods, including topic 
analysis, analysis of language functions, conversational strategies, and structures 
of reasoning. Other g -Is of this first study were to adapt and validate methods 
for analysis of longitudinal, interactive discourse, and to raise questions and im- 
plications for further study. 

Among the findings of the study are: 
C ompetence in Writing 

Writing can be a natural form of communic ;tion for young writers --hen it 

originates in a real life, communicative context. 

Dialogue journal writing builds directly on the communicative competence 
of students in oral language and allows them to use the entire range of 
language strategies already mastered in oral conversation. 



1 ^oics 



-ac~ cemic 



Students and teacher write about a wide variety of topics- „, ... 
interpersonal, and personal. Over the year, there is a definite shift 
toward personal topics, as writers come to know each other better but 
acauemic, school related r 0 nc-ms remain i-portant. 



This study was funded by the National Institute of Eduction, Writing lr ch 
Program, N1E G-N'o-60-0122, Jana Staton, Principal Invest! tor with Pov'.-r *hiiy ' 
and Joy Kreeft , Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C, l r -8C>-.<<82. 
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Studetit-initiited copies are recycled and develop into coherent, year- 
long themes in each student's journal. The teicVr plr,, a -jjjr r:le 
in focusing the student's attention on developmental ta?-.s of p.»r,.,r.<i 
significance— such as making friends, building uy phvoic.il abP-'v, or 
doing better at math—by her concents and reflective question,,. 
Functional _L angu a ge 

Across the year, students change in the direction of using a wider rang- 
of specific language functions — express ing more personal oomions, re- 
porting personal facts, evaluating, and cotnplaining more. *A study of 
complaints in student writing found an increase in "felicitous" como! ainin-- 
over the year; that is, making explicit the injustice and givin? specific 
evidence. 3 

The teacher uses questions to encourage and develop students' awareness 
and reflective thinking. Reflective questions effectively focus the 
student on considering alternative ways of handling the situation. 
Over time, students show mere proficiency in organizing their writing, 
and their surface difficulties with spelling, syntactical constructions 
and punctuation are reduced, even though their journal writing is not 
corrected by the teacher. A focus on functional communication aDpears to 
enhance awareness of the conventions of written language (formal' mechanics) . 
Mutual Interaction/Interactive Discou r s e 

Dialogue journal writing, -v^n" for students with learn i- 5 disabilities 
or limited English proficiency, is coherent, organized. opic focused 
writing, in part because of the interactional support provided by the 
teacher through comments and questions. Students with greater difficulty 
in using written language in regular class assignments generally perform 
at higher levels of competence in .-heir dialogue journal. 
Dialogue journal writing reduces the normal status and power asymmetry of 
student and teacher and allows students to engage in mutually constructed, 
continued conversations indicating comembership status with the teacher 
based on shared interests. 
ffli g_ ln g as Thinking 

The dialogue journals actively demand, and provide students with oppor- 
tunities for, higher order relational thinking of students. The teacher's 
strategy of commenting on student topics by adding new information and 
introducing more general principles or meaning, provides students with a 
model for more elaborated, relational thinking in written discourse. 
The dialogue journals are also a significant reading event, in which the 
student must use critical thinking skills to compare given and new infor- 
macion, integrating the teacher's response with his/her earlier comment. 
Benefits to the Teacher 

The success of fhe dialogue journal is highly 'dependent on the teacher's 
direct participation and involvement. It requires that teachers use 
all of their skills, knowledge and values in reaching, assisting and 
teaching students. The benefits to the teacher appear to be as great 
as to the sti lent, creating a supportive, open classroom environment 
based on crust and mutual understanding, and allowing the teacher to 
personalize instruction and get daily feedback on stud ; nt attitudes and 
perceptions . 
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The Oral Language Basis for Dialogue Journals 

Roger W. Shuy 

Although this study focuses on the written language of students and 
their teacher in their dialogue Journals, it Is appropriate to consider 
the oral language antecedents of writing in order to set the dialogue 
journals in a language continuum or theory. Children come to school with a 
rather well developed oral language bat no particular expertise in written 
language, either in decoding or encoding. When they learn literacy skills, 
therefore, they do not "learn their language," as so many programs and 
curricula seem to indlcste. Rather, children learn to process and produce 
the written representation of their already exlatlng language. • 

A great deal of Interest has been generated recently concerning the * 
differences between oral and written language. It la our belief that the * 
major reason why oral and written language differences appear to be great 
is that those who compare oral &nd written language are using Improper 
criteria for comparison. Out of this insight comes the realization that 
written language acquisition, unlike oral language acquisition, takes place 
In school, 'Hiis fact causes writing to be fudged by school product norma 
(correctnesa, cohesion, genre-specific, etc) rather than by process, 
developmental norms. Since schools seldom offer the opportunity for writing 
which < s equivalent in register to the student's developed oral language, 
both teaching and assessment are continuously out of synch with acqulslt lonal 
state*. In short, children are asked to write using a stage for which they 
ha not passed through earlier developmental stages. 

O ral-Written Language Difference s 

Although a great deal of Interest has developed in recent yedrs concerning 
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the differences between oral and written language (Schallert, Klein and 
Rubin, 1977; Chafe, 1978; Cook^umperz , 1980; Tannen, 1980), the focus on 
differences tends to obscure the fact that written and spoken language 
also share far more characteristics than differences. fl.^se similar- 
ities are frequently obscured both by the desire to uemonstrate differ-, 
ences and by the way comparisons are made. In an effort to avoid com- 
paring speakers and writers at different developmental stages, researchers 
tend to control age or grade level and compare writing and speaking 
ability at that level. However logical this may seem to be, we suggest that 
such control does not produce comparability of developmental levels. 

The point I, that oral language Is functional, Interactive and self- 
generated. The written language conventionally used for comparison 
with a writer*, oral language seldom has any of these characteristics. 

Scollon and Scollon (1981) have pointed out that the "essayist tradition" 
in literacy research reduces writing to minimal functional focus (often 
praised as tight organization), non-negotiated forms of making sense (non- 
lnteractlonal), and an imagined, "unknown" audience, If any perceived audience 
at alL (impersonal). Altnough the Scollons address their research to Alaskan 
Athabaskans, there ia no reason to believe that their observations are any 
different for all school-age children. This contrast between the rich oral 
traditions of Athabaskans and the imposition of the essayist tradition of the 
schools Is, of course, culturally grounded In Alaska. But the problem is 
quite likely to be even deeper than this. However important cultural 
difference might be In the comparison of a given person's writing and speaking, 
It is still necessary to compare like stages of development or, more precisely, 
to avoid comparing an advanced stage of development In speaking with an 
Jntrrfered-wlth stage of writing development. 
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From the time talking begins in an infant, It takes place in the context 
of someone else. That Is, we try to talk to someone. Speech lilies a listener 
and listening involves absorbing that talk and then speaking back to the other 
person. We call tills dialogue or conversation. However obvious this may be, 
it Is a crucial point for this discussion about writing acquisition. We tend 
to forget that children learn to talk by dialoguing with another person or 
by holding conversations with several oCher speakers. 

In sharp contrast with the acquisition of speaking is the way schools 
conventionally guide children in the acquisition of writing. Here the 
essayist tradition takes over. The teacher gives a writing assignment and the 
student writes it. Unlike speech, the topic is teacher generated, not self- 
generated. When ve talk, we usually say something that we want to say rather 
than something someone else wants us to say. We control our own topics and 
we use oral language to get our own things done. In writing, whether essay, 
narration or description, children are almost always asked to use language to 
get done what someone else, the teacher, wants to get done. 

One problem, of course, grows ouc of the fact that oral language Is 
acquired in a natural real-worxd context and writing ia not so acquired. One 
ran only speculate what It would be like If speaking were acquired In a school 
context. Would we begin with formal speeches, lectures or sermons? Would 
we ask students to produce oral narrations? For years schools have hidden 
behind the excuse -hat they should assess the writing done In the schools rather 
than other potential kinds of writing simply because school writing is there, 
is the writing expected by th- schools, this line of reasoning continues, 
so we must assess It instead of a kind of the writing consonant with the 
stages of written language acquisition which we might predict from oral language 
acquisition. , 
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What are these oral language acquisition stages which predict written 
language acqulaltlon stages? He get one clue from soclollngulstl work on 
registers or styles. 

Registers/Styles 

Martin Joos, in his The Five Clocks (1967), describes five "styles" of 
language which are available to all speakers of a language: 



Frozen 



Formal 



Consultative 



Casual 



Intimata 



fixed expression, literary, 
legal, archaic 

alone before an audience - 
monologue 

business, school - exchange 
information 

friends - chatty, shirt- 
sleeve 

teammates, lovers, close 
friends 



Although Joos wrote long before the concept of communicative competence was 
developed, the thrust of hi. work was quite similar. The function of language, 
or the style, determines the forms, the grammar and pronunciation, to be used. 
Thus the consultative style, that which is used In business and In school, is 
central for communicating new Information. The casual style, the chatty register 
used among close friends, tend, to be more Informal, more vernacular, more 
"roll-up-your-sleeves" and slangy. The intimate style, used among teammates, 
lovers or those people who know each other Intimately, can be less grammatical, 
-ore telescopic and clipped. The formal sLyle, with Its clearer .yntax .„d 
politeness. Is used when one speaks alone before an audience without consistent 
feedback. It is. In fact, a monologue. The frozen style is that form of 
language which preserves archaic, ritualized or well remembered phrases such as 
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the "all In favor say aye" expressions of the courtroo- or the Kfng lames 
English of some religious prayer. 

What Joos was saying, l n essence, was that speakers make subtle but 
clear differences In the for™ of their language to suit the various function, 
and that' these functions are determined by context: who Is being talked to. 
what the topic 1 £ and what the setting Is like. This variation occurs naturally 
ln speech and ty the time children reach school age, they have experienced at 
least the intimate style ad casual style. 

The Acquisition of Oral Registers/Styles 

Although Joos never went so far as to suggest a developmental sequence 
for acquiring these stylistic variants, it is not difficult to vlsuaxlze It 
*a follows (Figure 1): 



1 




ConsuJXa*4v^ 




1 


CaauaX— 















BIRTH ENTER ADULTHOOD 

SCHOOL 

Figure 1: The Developmental Sequence of Oral Language Styles 

Figure i points out that the consultative style Is often learned, for the 
first time, in school. Information is exchanged in an institutional context 
and a set of language conventions la expected to accompany this exchange. This 
is not to say that it 1 3 never learned before school age but only that it becomes 
necessary at that time. The formal style, if learned at all, is not usually 
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•C,uir.d u„t .1 U f .doloc.nc. or ,dul , <. The .Hilt, to speak ln front 
•« « .udl.nc. to p.rform without th. r.gul.r fe.db.ck and interruption, of 
coal or ,v.n coo.ult.tlv. conv.r..r<o„, i. . monologue skill not required 
<»f many people, even in their adult livee. 

The_icquleltlon of Wri tten Regl.ter./Styl.g 

If orel Ungueg. acqui.ition p..... through .lege, even redely .Hollar 
to th*.. poe.d U, Figur. x> ua , lghc aak oura . lvea uhat che COBparable scagea 
of writt.n le^gu-g. acqui.ition .re. By examining current practice in writing 
inetruction, w. are forced to display the following comparable figure (Figure 2) ; 




BIRTH 



ENTER 
SCHOOL 



ADULTHOOD 



Figure 2. The Developmental Sequence of Written Language Style 

Figure 2 point, out that th. initi.l in.truction .„d .xperienc. i„ 
writing require, .tudent. to begin writing at th. formal lave l without having 
peeeed through the casual and consultative stages which serve to prepare then, 
for th. monologuing ability to co-aunic.te with in unspecified a ,d non-responsive 
audience. 

Mo.t of th. recent research on the difference* between written and spoken 
lenguege note, the critical distinction betw en those modes in terms of descriptors 
euch as permanence v8 . transience, tightly organized vs. free flowing, formal 
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vs. casual, etc. 'Schsllert. Klein and Rubin, 1977). These descriptive 
diffe-ence, are. of course, true, but they are largely the product of comparing 
formal writing with informal speech. These difference!, are considerably less 
ot oua when one compares formal speech to formal writing. There have been 
no studies comparing informal siting to informal speech ^ply becau8e c!lere 
h.s been littxe or no evidence of the existence u f comparable casual or con- 
sultative writing. It does not exist because tt.« schools do not permit it to ' 
exist. They do not permit it to exist bec.use they do not know how to develop 
it or even to recognize it when it is there. Figure 2 clearly points oot a 
hole in the developmental sequence of written language. Writing begins, as 
far a. the schools are concerned, with monologue writing - - the formal es8 ay 
style, (even though this is sometia,., referred to as informal). One can 
only wond.r „hy we have been so blind to the fact that this pattern 1. in 
direct violation of the developmental sequence of the other kind of language 
used frequently and often successfully by .11 children - - their oral language. 

Since there is a hole in our teaching of the uevelopment of written 
language, it is clear that traditional expectation of writing skills places 
an extremely heavy burden on beginning writers. They are expected to perform 
the e qu ival-.,t of producing formal mo,.- , e . without h«ving first gone through 
the developmental stages found in or.l dialogue or conversation. We can now 
aak „h.t thoee ch.racteristics of oral conversetion are which are not passed 
through by beginning writers. There a-e several. 

Some Chara cterise s of Oral Lan guage Which M..st be Compensated for In Written 
Languag e — • ~ ■ - 

For one thing, conversation contains shared references which can be 
monitored and evaluated regularly. If listeners are confused about a reference 
or meaning, they can interrupt the flow of conversation with requests for 
clarification or expression of their own misunderstanding. This cannot be 
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done In a written monologue/essay where the writer's task is to guard against 
potential confusion by tnticipating it in advance and by developing certain 
strategies, such as the use of redundancy, to avoid misunderstanding before it 
can take place. This is a skill which is difficult even for advanced writers 
to accomplish. The task is to guess at the various ways in which one's words 
can be misread and to steer the language away from such nls readings . 

In oral language, on the other hand, speakers can infer a listener's 
confusion from either verbal or non-verbal clues such as facial expressions 
and then use these clues to steer their speech more appropriately. In 
additio.., confused listeners can state oe imply that they oc not understand, 
providing direct evidence for the oral misfire. What makes conversation 
posaible, in fact, la this cooperation of mutual feedback and monitoring 
throughout the event. If ther- is no response to s epeaker's talk, there is 
no real conversation. Instead, we have a monologue. This is what cauaea 
speakers to stop occssionslly in s rather long conventional turn and ask, 
"Am I being clear?" or "Do you see what I mean?" 

Secondly, there are discourse conventions which are common in conversation 
and in the consultative style which are not common in formal easay writing. 
The beginning essay writer, who does not pass through stages of written con- 
sultative style (similar to oral conversation), can become easily trapped into 
violating such convention. One such invention includes tight organization 
patterns. In spoken conversations, an idea is presented, resolved and dropped. 
A topic of converaation may be introduced over and over again if resolution 
of that topic never occurs (Shuy 1982). Analysis of ordinary spoken conversations 
reveals that topic recycling is perfectly appropriate under such circumstances 
aa long as the topic is not recycled immediately after it is not resolved. 
Figure 3 Is illustrative of topic recycling In an ordinary conversation: 



® 1 r 

ERIC 1*> 



SPEAKER A 



Ir* oduces Introduces TopicT^ 

Tut ^ c A T) P ic B recycled 



1 i 



Responds but Resolves ~~ 

does not re- Topic B ETC. 

solve Topic A 



Figure 3: Oral Conversation Topic Recycling Pattern 

The pattern revealed it. . Agu re 3 is not uncommon in spoken discourse. The 
convention is dependent on the cooperative principle in speech and constrained 
by social factors such as the lsck of interest, discomfort or unwillingness of 
the couversational partner to resolve the topic. The result of such con- 
vention is not the well-t.ilored beginning, middle and end structure required 
of eassys (introduce what you .re going to say, aay it, then say what you have 
said). Writera who are used to the conventions of the caaual or consultative 
style of oral conversation can be easily aisled into applying those conventions 
to the written language of essays. This practice can result in a poor evaluation 
of their writing even though the w-iter only dfd what was natural in any learning 
move from what is known to what is not krnvn; in this case moving from the known 
conaultative oral language conventions to the unknown formal written ones. 

The Acquisitio n of Writes Language Functions 

Once it becor.es clear that there are natural stages in the acquisition 
of writing which parallel oral language acquisition, it may be instructive 
to examlnu the functions which can be expected at each stage. 
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Children's casual speech contains practically all of the language 
functions rscessary for getting things done in the real world (Griffin 
•nd Shuy, 1378). The 4 »-o 6 year old children in our research could 
produce requests for substances, information and clarification. They could 
complain, deny, give directives, explaia and offer sanctions (Griffin , 
1979). Their strategies for re/ealing these functions were not adult 
Strategies but the functions were carried out in a manner appropriate for 
their age levels. Four year olds were even shown to have a social sensitivity 
which enabled them to vary their strategies for giving directives, depending 
on how they perceived the status of the persons to whom they addressed these 
directives (Montes, 1978). 

It is clear that the presence of these language functions in the oral 
language of elementary school children was not induced by classroom teaching. 
One might say that, however much various strategies for revealing these 
functions conrinues to be acquired, the basic functions are there already. 
Orel language permits t.iem to be practiced and experimented w ith largely 
because it is interactive 8 „d self-generated. The question is, what happens 
to these functions in conventional written language which la not interactive 
and aelf-generated? As one might predict, th« opportunity to try out and 
improve language functions is usually severely limited in writing (Staton, 1980). 
Conventional school writing, by definition, limits the range of these functions. 
Descriptive writing encourages a writer to describe but not, for example, to 
complain or request clarification. Narrative writing encouragea the writer 
CO sequence but not, for exanple, to deny or apologize. The essay encourages 
the writer to introduce, explain and conclude, but not, for example, to request 
information. In short, conventional school writing actually restricts the 
focus of the wide range of children's language functions In much the same way 
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that the formal speech restricts the repertoire of language cMoicet available to 

o 

speakers in their casual or even consultative registers. 

This is not to say that essays, narration and description are innately evil; 
only that they are not the opportune or appropriate types of writing with which 
to begin to develop writing ability They do not offer practice in stretching 
and learning to use the language functions which children already have in speech. 
At the very time vhen one might expect children to build on what they know, 
we often snatch the opportunity away from them by changing the rules of the 
game snd by making it harder. Elsewhere I have described writing instruction 
as similar to teaching children to walk by insisting that they wear high heeled 
shoes and walk on an icy surface filled with pot-holes (Shuy, 1981 ). 

To this point I have attempted to show how the development of oral language 
ability is not paralleled in the teaching of written language. In a way, 
this has been largely a lament about how things usually are. If there were 
some examples in student writing of the equivalent of casual style writing 
which has the same effect that casual speech has on the acquisition of formal 
speech, our problem could be resolved. 

One possibility for making the transition iron oral language conventions 
to writing in the mote formal essay would be to find existing evidence of 
occssions in which children fill in the holes in the developmental pattern by 
writing in a conaultative style. Even though such evidence is not common, at 
least one comes to mind: note paaeing. Children have always passed notes 
to each other, back and forth, often on the same piece of paper. Although 
no teacher needs to be introduced to this concept, the following example 
will illustrate: 
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... a . 

Figure «: Example of Mote Passing 
The note represented b, Figure 4, Intercepted by . teacher and, of course, 
pt or destroyed, evidence, much of whet written language consultative style 
oks Ilk. when It eucfecee. Ironlc.lly enough, the on. type of writing which 
abl.e wrlt.r. to transition fro- con.ultetlv. to formal, fro- the oral 
yl. to th. written. I. held to be ln.,.1 or at l.e.t und.sir.ble by the 
.ry .ducatlon proc... which 1. trying to instruct ths writer. Such a 
nc... is .quivalent to forbidding t.lking in a. or.l language program or 
lmlnatlng automobile, from a driver'a training cours.. 

It is not de.r exactly how note-p.s.ing c , n be capitalized upon by the 
ltlng t..cher. but it should not b. too difficult to construct >asignments 
which dialogue-chaining could be required. On. sample could be cooperative 
br.ry project, where student-partner. ,r. ,.nt to th. library at different 
Me and are told to ieeve notee and suggestions for their partner In a 
elgneted folder. Other posalbllitiea couJd be developed as well. 

A eecond suggestion for filling the hole In the development*' sequence G f 
.rning how to write l 3 to extend the dialogue-chaining noted above to 
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a teacher-student basis. This Is. of course, what dialogue-journals are all 
about. The concept of the journal is probably as old as writing itself, but 
as the journal or diary are usually practiced, such writing 1* a monologue, 
often with no particular reader in .md. The dialogue- journal, which provides 
both a consultative sad casual style for writing can be Illustrated by a 
sample from the journals in this study. (See Figure 5). u is essy to 
see the conversational tone and for-, this is clearly dialogue, not a formal 
epeech before an audience. It is not in the tradition of clas.roo- writing. 
It i. much closer to actual speech, providing useful transition fro- oral 
language to written. It is two people talking to each other In writing, 
exchanging hopes snd fear., .valuating. assuring, questioning and clarifying. 

Michael a and Cook-Cumperz (1979) heve analysed oral language ".haring 
tlmr" activitie. in a first grade claeeroo- r» ,C Is intended to prepare 
•tudant. for lit.r.cy. Th.y not. th.t th. childr«, are .xp.ct.d to repeat 
known information in ord.r to p.rform acceptably in aharing time even though 
tb. mod. of discour... ch. setting, and th. participant. .11 , lgue .gainst 
auch . P .cificity. Such a procedure i, count.r-lntuitiv. for children .ho 
know .ach other. Thi. school activity lt an .ffort to cau.e children to 
change ch.ir .peech ,0 match literacy demands. It is our belief that such 
practice, though well-intended. 1. s„ c tly th. rev.rs. of ch. normal learning 
proc... It cuss. th. children to viol.te whst they know to be true about 
lsngusga in ord.r to mov. f ro . oral to written skills. Fsr better would be 
to scc.pt th. normal learning process of moving from whst on. knows to what 
on. do., not know rath.r than violating what one know., to be true in order 
to acco-odat. an unknown goal. Th. latt.r can lead to awkwsrd speech. The 
formar csn lead to presumed "imperfect" written prose; that is. prose which 
looke -ore like oral language than like our literary models. 
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The approach used in che dialogue journal writing of the classroom studied 
here contraata Harply with that of che sharing-time example above. The 
students are encouraged to write in a conversational style. The dialogue 
Journals come cloaer to taJk written down than any other school writing we have 
seen. Evidences of thia oral nature can be noted in the following excerpts 
from the students writing. Seven categories of couventional oral lar.guage can 
be found frequently in dialogue journal writing which are not usually found 
in written prose: oral vocabulary and expression, oral expletives, inter- 
ruptions, telescopic syntax, addresa forms used as introducers or openings, 
loudness and met a comments. 

l ' Oral vocab ulary and expression . It has long been recognized that 
certain words and expreaslona are commonly uaed in writing but not in speech. 
Tha reverse is alao generally true. The following examplea illustrate: 

Sue(S-S ) 

Joan was pushing Jills peucils off the table and atuff while you were 
out of the room. 

Go rdon (S-91 ) 

I forgot my lunch today. What a bummer . 

Wlllle(S-22 ) 

Oh yea. I'd love it. 

Wlllle(S-22 ) 

By the way in math claas I got the highest acore in the class (100X) 
Sue(S-83 ) 

Shoot. Mra. Windsor left while I was putting on my paperclips. She 
Juat tool' it. Oppa . I didn't loose it ok dummy me. 

Sue(S~83 ) 

Qh no , I already have a pen pal. 
The teacher alao uses oral vocabulary and expressions in her writing to the 
students: Teacher to George T-101 

Oopj, I thought your move was for sure 
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2. Oral expletive. The following expledvea are tore charactertatic 
oral language than of writing, in addition to Sue's a hoot (above S-83) , the 

llowlng la Uluatratlve: 
Gordon(S-96 ) 

I don't know whata wrong with me today, aheeah . 

3. Interruptions. Although it la technically not possible to interrupt 
speeker after the apeech la completed and although the nature of written proae 
eas uninterruptable, we find in the dialogue Journela something which 

ta verv much like interruption. When one writer writea coomenta or anawera 
the text or In the Margins of the other writer, the effect *s like that 
an interruption. There ere nany ezaaplea of such writing in the dialogue 
urnela. The following la Uluatratlve: 
Teache r to Joan (T- 20 ) 

Did you like aeelng all of your work7 No_. 
ia No et the end of the teacher* a aentence waa written on the teacher'a text 
Joan during her next writing turn. H'ir answer to the reedier' a question 
MS between the teacher'a written sentences much aa an interruption la 
hearted Into the flow of e speaker's conversation . 

4. Telescopic syntax. in casual and some tinea even in consul tetive 
al converaation, aantencea can be teleacoped by deleting the aubject, 
ipecielly when it is cleer thet the subject is the speaker or by deleting 
te subject and the verb, especially when to repeat these would be cleerly 
idtradant. Other types of telescopic syntax are also possible. In the 
Lalogua journals we find evidence of such practice, as follows: 
Cerlyle(S-2 0) 
Cot to go n*7v. 
Cdrlyle(S-9Q ) 

Q t acre later. 2 *i 
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The teacher also telescopes her syntax, aa follows: 
Teacher to Mxchael(T-9^ 
Too bad I 

Teacher to Jay(T-9) 
Super I 

5 - An dreas forma uae d aa Introducers or openinis, l„ 0 j*l language 
practice 1. not unco-son to op.n one's speech turn by addressing the listener 
by using hi. or her na»e. This 1. done -uch 1.,. m language ,„d 

whan w. ... it . W e often think it a bit odd ( aa , tor exa-ple. when one recelvea 
a Mil soli-ltatlon to enter a sweeptakea context In which the effort to 
parsonic, a ..chin, typ.d l.tt.r Include, on.'. n„» .p [ink l cd throu g ho ut 
th. l.tt.r). S.v.r.l of th . .tud.nt. In Mr.. R'. cl... op.n their turns at 
writing by addraa.lng h.r .. Mr.. R, .. th . following Illustrates: 
Tal S-19 

Mrs. R I'm sorry about what I a ald today 
Nor Is th. teacher immune to thl. procedure: 
Teacher to Tal T-26 

T.l, you know I'll ba glad to help you In nath.- 

6. Unidna.. . T.chnlc.lly It 1. not po.slbl. to sp..k of loudn.ss 
In writing y.t, when coupl.d with th.s. oth.r oral l.nguag. devices e-ployed 
ragularly In written p.o... th. eff.c of l.rg.. .cr.wllng writing or print 
Is v.ry .uch th. .a... Sonetima. this 1, accomplished with capitalization, 
aa follows: 

George S-18 

1 month 1. done. HIP HIP HO RAY I HIP HIP HORAYI HIP HIP HORAYI 
Typicel of other students who wrote Urge, scrawling letters over the page 
is the following page of Lizzie (Figure 6): 
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7. H.t, co— „t» . Wh«n t.lkin,. it i. not unco»on for speakers t0 
■Onitor th.ir own .p.. c h to th. „t M c of not only correctly it but. on 
occ.ion, to co—nt on th.ir own .trot, or idio.y„cr..i... m writing, this 
i. .1*1, not done. Thi. oral q u .lity of dialogue Joum.l writing en be eeen 
In the following exaaplea: 
Carlyle S-84 

I keep writing February for the date. 
The teacher also makes .uch .eta coenenta, as follower 
Teac her -o Carlyla T-BA 

Febru-rj! ' ^ 0 °* for « ettln « <° "Mar" instead of 

On. di.tinct .dvantag. of th. oral l.„ gU s g . ch . r . ct „ of dl . Jogu- 
writing t . that it i. a dav.lop~nt.il, .ppropri.t. .tyj. of writing for young 
1Ura,t '- U " n " bl " th ~ to c '" on what th.y know .bout how to u .. ora i 
!«.,«.«. to g.t thing, don. .„,, to us. it in their writing. Their or.l ianguage 
co-unic.tiv. co-p.t.nc. do., not h.v. to b. corr.ct.d to natch a school 
nor. of co-.unic.tiv. co-p.t.nc. .t thi. critic.l spplic.tion point in th.ir 
l..rnin ? . This i. » o£ t o say that it is b.d to l..rn to writ, essays. 
«.th.r. it recognize, th.t in ord.r to l..rn to writ, monologue., on. c.n 
do it in . dev.iopn.nt.lly appropriate way which doe. not violate -hat th.y 
Ur-dy know to b. true and useful. Other benefit, also accrue. 

Th. written dialogue-Journal, conforming to the convention, of the or.l 
1-ngu.g. consultative styl.. „ t .nd. the benefit, of „r.l l.„g u . 8 . comuai _ 
cstion beyond th. usual li.it, of th. cl.ssroo.. Cl.asroons off.r only so 
«.ch tin. for talking „nd with thirty or »r. student, per te.cher. it is 
not unususl for s.udent. to go relatively untalked-to i„ a given day. The 
dialogue-Journal Is a written extension of oral convention between tescher 
and student. 2 ) 
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tending oral converaation In thla way, it ia poaaible for the 




-ch.r to !..» . graat deal «,„ , bou£ £he 8tudent8 £han uQuid othe ^ a4 ^ 
«r».d. Again, th. controlling prlnclple for auccea . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ot th. writin* i. conv.r.atn I (therefore believ.ble) end whether or not 
utuslity i. ..tebliehed between the writera. If the natural faction, of 
oov.reetion are carried out in the dialogo.-Joorn.l (r. que ating information, 
0-pl«inin,, raporting opinion., .tc.) then the te.cher will learn a gr . a t 
«1 .bout what i. .orating both good and unfavorabla claaarooB b .„. vlor< 
inc. .uch .otiv.tion i. the key tn .ucc.aaful instruction, th. inaight. derlv . d 
ro« the dielogue-journel ere very great. 

By providing a r.eli.tic topic for writing (n.n.ly, wh.t bothers you, 
*t you n..d to know, etc.) th. of writing i. encour.g.d. People do 

ut th.y „.v. need to do. Writing .bout thing. that do not naad to b . 
■Out. a a ch a. "Whet . Deffodil Think, of Spring." or .bout thing, which 
:. not coining. aucn aa -Vh.t I L..rn. d fro . Hy Field Trip to th. B.nk." 

which ar. couch.d in adult conventional fr W worka, , u ch a. "What 
PP-n.J in School Todsy," «. u . ily ylald turgld { ^ y ^ ^ 

r«. .t .11. Our .tudi.. on topic ..int.n.nc. and el.bor.tion in the di.logu. 
.urnal. hav. .hovn th . t cnlIdran wrlta mn , nd b ^ ^ ^ ^ 
»H~.t i„ vo l vaa taaka or daalra . whl „ h >r- tQ ^ uhich 

n«c««aary Info ion or oplaion *xchang«. 

gclualon 

The di.logue Journel writing enelyzed in thie atudy has a great deal in 
■■on -.-ith spoken conver.etion. It open, the door for the use of a wide range 
Ungua,- functiona „herea. .aaaya, letters and other types of achool 
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writing .re. by definition, limited to a narrower range. It is developmental!, 
•ppropri.t. for th. application of what la known about how to use orsl language 
In . written for.. In ahort, the uae of the dialogue-Journel creetee the 
neceeeery cond^iona which are true for the development of any language skill, 
orsl or written. Theee conditions are four: 

1. The teak must happen in o rder to be l.arngd . if G ne la to leern 
to write, one aunt bo eble to do it end to do it e lot. 

2- The tl aka muat happ..n m^ni^f..! i y Elther wltlng or apeaking 

muat be conte,tu.lly ground.d U. r..l-life. n.turel. eppropriete and motiveting 
teeke. 

3 * The teek auat happen me enlngfullv In such s wsv thet it can be 
mon itored by th. l.ern.r . The dielogu.-joon.al i. passed back end forth between 
the t, participants, providing a cumulative r.cord which cn be r.viewed over 
end ov.ir by th. writ.rs. Th. child .nd the teech.r c.n check wh.t w.s said 
yeeterdey. la.t week or lest month. Thie a«lf-monitoring capecity 1. not 
cowin in educational practice. 

** The teak gust heppan meaningfully, be self-monitored end prnv ld, 
co,p.r.tlv./contr..t1v. J gl rnln l . Slnc . tha taachar wlt „ back £o ^ 
a model for comperison of writing i. built in tor th. .tudents to us.. Students, 
therefore, heve . touch.tone for Movement and a model for futur. develops. 
Thi. .at. the framework for the best sort of learning: s.lf-correction. 
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Topicb. What Do They Write About? 
Our purpose i„ thla paper lo ^ & ^ ^ 

on the nature of the topics students wr.te about in the.r dialogue j0MrB .„. 
As an introduction to the nature of dialogue Journal writing, we have sought 
to provide sone basic descriptions of what the stents actually write .tout, 
how topic-do-nains change during the course of the year, and the process 
and neaning by uhl ch students „ve f rom le88 personal to m ore persona,, 
self-generated topics. I„ addition, we will point out ,he vaiue of the diaiogue 
jnrnals as a nethod of feedback to the teacher about her teaching. 
Topic Classification 

-ne diversity of individual topics every day in the journals ts difficult 
to capture, except by a visual presentation. In order to present this 
individual variation best, we have taken the one-week fall and sprang sables 
fron all students and counted and class, fied each topic discussed by each 
student for five days in October and five days in March. 
Method for Classifyin g Topics 

We classified student topics according to their refer^^y^world , 
instead of according to the students • attitudes toward the referent For 
example, „ a student wrote,' », hate m ath . I don't care if , „ unk , 0| t „, 
tests," even though the indent is saying southing lm por.ant about hlroBe , ( , 
we deeded that ,,e to£ic Wa.. mth , the real world referent, while the 
comment was the student's attitude toward ma th. The topic of m „th is what 
is noted on the chart. If, „„ u ,e other hand, the student sa ys, "I'm not 
*>,ng very ue ll, an If he is ta.klog about hinself as referent, and „,„ 
X is placed under "Sel f-ref le,. ion - Sorcetines rlassi f icution was difficult. 
When a student writes, "Ta, and Joan were fighting „,„,„« mat|li „ jL U(1 , ^ 
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to decide whether the to;.lc w aa "Math," or "Tal t nd Joao." In this case, we 
decided that the togU ua9 "Tal and josn fighting." so an >. „as placed un der 
"Peers" In the "Interpersonal" section. "In math" In this case la the location 
for the toplc-the fight. A similar difficulty occurred In classifying reading 
topics. Reading i„ the classroom occurred dally In sustained silent reading 
period. Students In their journal writing discuss with the teacher a great many 
specific books they are -eadlng during this period. Because the books they discuss 
represent Individual Interests and .ay be read at home, we placed their consents 
about reading | n the Individual-personal expression domain. 1 

Our approach to classification also rests to a large degree on the ways 
stjidents lexlcalUe or "name" the events In their world. Certain individual 
academic subjects are often named as the focus of dlscusslon-math, geography- 
because these are overtfy Identified or marked by transitions in the classroom 
context. Other academic subjects, especially the language arts of writing and 
reading, are not Identified by the teacher or students as discrete, bounded 
events ,„ the dally flow of classroom activities. For example, students take 
notes, write research reports and creative stories continuously as a part of 
their social studies lessons. Because writing is an Integrated activity, part of 
many other classroom subjects and flows naturally, it 1 8 seldom focused on as a 
'topic' by the students and therefore is no» )l s ted as a subject. 

To help the reader understand the connection between the classification of 
dally topics generated by the students' writing and the events of the classroom, 
wc have Included here the dally schedule that Mrs. R. presented to parents dorlng 
the fall ope,, hooae. October 2. 1980. II r orat comments to parents are given 
in quotations. 

Ilci^ol\i!li.!n", 0r :, a ! mPle - dH not adopt aToVuplTTlassi- 

tlcatlon approach. In which an utterame could he assigned more than one „ fP »„ r „ 

ol^ ,,,r :; , ; , ', < 7! d ad< " >led ' f W - ex^stlD: a y 

lopl.-ni-HS, which this paper does not have . 
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Dai ly Schedule, Room 13 
1980-81 School year 



9:00 -11.30 Socjal .^tudies ("anthropology and hastory ot our .ountry 
explorat on and expansion") Social stuLs as the basis 

s f c^n^t g ven r :» ing ' — U Skni - " >«^»- 

(Recess : 
10.00 - J0?0) 

^vers a ^^„.^ng 8 .» h,,dren f -°" ^ l " 

•Me do c 0mm ittee work in groups, with cross-peer tutoring!' 



1K30 " 12 ' J ° w^hf £d i^ ? -; ' W H g ° al 13 t0 "~ l " '^--ehend 
wnat they read and to read for pleasure" " 

12 55 - 1:15 UU^rature (oral reading by teacher to class) 

1:15 - 2.00 Hath 

2.00 - 2:1,0 Spelling and Language 

2:1,0 " I'-OO Physical Education 



Expl anation of Top ic £,1^ (Figure 1) 

Each topic chart represents one day and shows, with an X. each topic 

that the students uro te about on that aay . For exa,„p,e. on Monday. October 8. 
Willie ur ote about Geography. Math. ftnd Lunch . When a student was absent or 
did not turn in the Journal Tor that day. "absent" or "no Journal" is written 
on that student's line. There is one chart for each day of one week in October 
(October 8-12) and one for each day of the week of March 10-H,. Totals are 
given for each lopic each dfty % ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gives totals for each week. For example. „„ Monday , 0ct()ber fl _ (ie0( , raphy uas 

mentioned by 12 Pt ,dents. and during the whole October ueek , (!eo<{rttl>hy uas 

-ntioned )) timca, in the March week. Geography was mentioned a totai of 
J -** times. 
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Figure 1; Continued 
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Totals, and Frequency of Topics by Domain 
It has been observed several tlr.es throng out this report, and we find again 
here, that the ave.age number of topics discussed In a week Is greater In the 
fall than in the spring. In the fall week, the <?6 studenLs wrote about a 
total of 1,5? topics and In the spring week they wrote about 305 topics. 1 
We have «ho noted elsewhere (Kreeft, Topic Continuation, state.. , Elaboration) 
and note again he.e that the students tend to write more about Academic topics 
("Academic .Subjects and Classwork" on the chart) in the fall than in the spring, 
go.ng ,,o,., .•<,, to I'M. while ,„ the sprn.g the percentage of topics that focus 
on relationship, with pee.s and teaches ("Interpersonal") increases slightly, 
1'io.n If percent to 19 percent, those that focus on Individual concerns 
("l e sonal-lndtvidnal txp, es,,o»» ) increase even more, go.ng f rom |8 percent to 
C5 percent. Table I shows this shift. 

Table I ToUU T opics and Topics by Ho-aln - All students 
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One result of the develop,,,,. ,e,at .onsh.p between .he leaehe, and M, .dents 
fostered by the journal ,s that students beg,,, the year w.u.ng uhoul context- 
bound top,cs, „, tins case the class, oom, and move out of the „„„„,,. ale school 
context to topics that they and the tenches do not yet shu.e 

founts of average words pe, ent.y and average top,,,, per enl.y show that 
while generally the student, w.ote slightly more .,, the spung. they wrote 
about fewer to£lcs (62 pe.cent decreased „, average topics per ent ,y from fan 
f-o spring). However, when we look at individual students, ,t he< omes mo, e 
diff.cult to find a dominant relaf.onship between topic ,• mains, time of yea,, 
and number and length of top.es discussed. Kor exa»,p»e, Wtllte shows a big 
increare in words per entry, Mom 1,5 to 1,-;, and decreases ,n top.,-, pc entry 
f,o„, i 0 to 2 I fiord,,,, also shows an „„ rease .,, wo,,,, per ent.y, f ri)m l« to 
101, but also shows an Increase In topics, from c' I, l„ 6.1, (pel week). Tai 
deceases in both wo.ds and topic. iJo. we have three dllfe.ent patterns, 
as rep.enented In Figure 2 No „ e dec renses in wo, ,ls per en. ,y wh , . e .ncreasing 
in topics per entry from fall to apr ing. 
jjf. u de „ t - I n i 1 1 a t e d Topj c s 

In gene.al, the students u.ltlate Journal top.,s, and the.r eng.„.wnt ,,, 
a topic is essential lo, it to be e I ubo, at e,l oi continued a, ,„ 0 s tonus We 
examined fo: these fall and spring weeks the number of top,,., „„„,, ,„«, student- 
initiated Table d shows that almost all top,, „ ,„ the .all a.e student- 
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In the spring, the increase in 8hared understsndi ng aUows the teacher to 
initiate .nore topics during the week, by drawing on previously d.scu.sed 
themes (recycling). He see in this decrease of student topi, initiation, 
not a shift toward teacher dommsnce, but the emergence of a common framework 
in which she can o,ore freely introduce topics of to the students. 

The Topic Domains 

Academic To pics 

This category includes ali cl ass,ork-rel ated activities. The subjects 
students identified are (ieograpby , batin, Spelling, Mat h, Science, Art, tll g, iah 
and biterature (this includes the books that the teacher read aloud during 
class reading » rae --Tl^a^Brain ,„ the fall and A^St^^er^^^ 
in the spring). P h y 8lcal Education and Special Class. For Special (;la38 , 
students are divided into Afferent groups, and ^ny of the gionps go lo 
other classrooms. 

"Classwork an. class activities" refers to all of the other rlasswork that 
did not fit under a s p ec i f ic school subject-TV sho „s that the c„„. watched 
(e.g., "Wordsmith" a nd "Thinkabout" ) , "Newstirae" (a current events ,„, w ,„ e | 
class elections, c 0mm ittees, trips (in the fsll the class visited the Botannical 
Gardens), presentations to other classe a (, n the Eprillg alM » from this 
class visited other c , a88e8 to talk about pollution), vis.tors to the class, 
homework p U pers, an d a speoal project that the teacher initiate-i-wri, in* to 

pen pals in Modesto, California. 

"School activities" includes anything that involved tl„. „|,„ol „ l „. 1( . 1 

activities, tbet occurred outside of the rlasaroo—e.g. , once a mmth a 

per.orming arts group ,, inK .. to glve „ .„.;,„„, ^..^ ,„ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

all -school Halloween patty, the "Hoot." 




"Classvork and claaa activities" I., of course, mentioned more frequently 
than the other toplca In the Academic category, becauae , t necea8artly covera 
auch a wide range of activities. When atudenta ar e involved in a apecial 
•activity, like <he da, they wrote to pen p. la <„ e d„e 8 d ly , ^rcU »=>!, alraoa t 
all of the atudenta wrote about thia new event. 

Other Academic toplca ar e mentioned often on a day when that topic receive* 
•pecial attention ,„ claaa . Kor ex(u||ple> on Uednegiay ^ ^ 

10 and 11, the cl.s. atar ted doing ..nd painting ,„ Art , a nd most of the atudenta 
-rote ab o,.t it (18 on Wednesday and H. on Thurad.y). On Thurad.ya atudenta 
prepare for the spelling test on Friday, so the, write about that. On Monday, 
October 8, the class began a new Geography project, so a lot of students 
mentioned their voik on the new project (12 students). 

The one Academic topic which receives a consistently high degree of 
attention, both In the fall and spring, , 8 "Hath." ,„ the fall, on Monday, 
October 8. the atudenta found out what Math group they were In an d on Tuesday, 
they a ttended their first math class. Thia new event exp , aIn8 th , raany ment , ong 
of math on those tw, .all daya (,? on Monday. 2? on Tuesday!). However. a fter 
the newness wears off. ^th la .till a M J„r Academic topic. This is p a ft.y 
because math la the one claa8 that Involves dally ^vement to another clasa. 
Moat'of the atudenta ,„ Mrs. Reed's class go to another teacher for their math 
claaa. so they always have neM , nrormatIon to give her a bout what they are 
doing In their class The fact that mat h Is a non-shared event Is not the 
on.y reason, though. aa their Special Class also invo. ver, moving to other 
classes. al ,d yet ,„ apUhm Be(lUone(1 ^ |() ^ _ act , v , ty 

"'^y are In the top, the second/' etc math group, and 
they mov. up or .own. an they take period., proficiency teat,. » Mfwlng |o R 




new math group" is a popular topic. Where 8 p.c,a, c,asa „,,., occurs on retain 
days. raat h ,s every day. so the atndents are also consistent,, exposed to d.f.erent 

math teacher in the Journal. 
Interperaoral Toplca 

"Interzonal" topics invoive t , lat ,onsh,ps w, th other peop.e-Casamate, 
rrienda. and teachers ,w h e„ the teacher mentioned , 8 Mrs. Reed. a „ X . af ,„ eai3 „„ 
the chart). SItlC e the Journal writing involves a re lat ,on,h,p with Mrs. Reed, 
any comments about the wrItlng or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f.cat.on. Counts abo ut recess a nd the games p.ayed during p h ,„ cal eullcat , m , 
almost al w aya refer to peer rUat|onsh|p8 dur , nR those gBmeS) ^ ^ 

placed in the interpersona! category. As noted above. „ entJpll „ f 
topic, remains quite stead, throughout the year, increasing slightly ,„ the 
spring, one reason for this lack of change may b, that we in-.uded . 8c „„ ol 
activities' ,„ the Academic domain, even though many of the students' 8cho ol 
activities may be marked by them because of lnter P erso„ aI experW-s involved. 
If we wished to a na.yse Interpersonal relationships we would ,„ , ievell)p 

a much more refined classification s ya tem. which would Include topic, with 
pott tlally multiple focuses. . 
Personal- Indlvldun I F.,^-**!^ 

In this domain we included a variety of topics which „re marked „y their 
•nd.v.dua. n 0t ure. lnr ,uded under personal - I nd. v. dun, expression arc books for 
perso„ al readl, lg (lnc,udlng the indivldur.l hooks students chose (or Client 

Reading Time), weekend and home activities, ,„ . evalnaHons o. the day. and 

seir-reriectlve statements. 

Very often the students write about hooks they « r e rPnrt | I1R ,,„ th „ ir 
own ("Rooks aml rersoHBl Reading"), a reading apeclallr.l „„h, lo ..„.|r 

Gl 

1 <) 



CU " r °°" new books to show theB , and they hef 

often reading several books by one author that she hae Introduced to the class. 
Mr.. Peed also reads books aloud tc the class and studente of ten ask for othe, 
book, by the sa»e author and discuss their reading In the Journal. The fact that 
d.ocuss.on or personal reading Increases Pro. the rail to the spr.ng debate, 
the success of the reading program ,„ this c. ass room. Hany of the boys have 
extended "conversations" |„ the Journal about their books. 

Discussion or "Weekend and Home Activities," which Includes topics such 
French lesson,, going to private flcho ol, getting new clothes, doubles from 
the fall to the spring. We have shown elsewhere In this report that when the 
students discover that their teacher Is actually Interested In the™ and what 
they do at bee and during non-school tl-e. they begin to write more about ,t. 
even asking her about her lire outside if the school. 

"Lunch" „ puced , n the "Individual" category because students write 
abo,t what they personally did or ate at ,un,h, or what happened to then there. 
Few student,, nation lunch, but when they do It ,s almost always to lei- about 
the contents or the dally lunch or about someM.lng r-r-ona. that happened d.rlng 
lunrh 

"Kva.nat.on of the day" ,s the category for persona, opinions about how the 
day went. „. „.e fall students make such evaluations more than ,n the spring 

t.m.., ,„ the r«... ,1, ,„ the spring). They make comets ..ke. "Today , ha d 
• »«• dny « •., „„, B ril(1 „ Ry ^ _ , ^ ^ 

Tor tlicmnelven the -lay as a unit. 

""elf -reflection" refers to the students feeling „ M ,„t U ,e«r behavior, 
.nd the.r p,»,.e ,„ , hp classroom, orM „ f te„ lnv „ lvP s discussion of personal 
irol) I om<\ . 
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The Emergeiice_or_ jnjHvldual Va r latlon 
Even by the fourth week of boo, . ^.dents are highly 
varied In the specific topics they decide to cornet on ,„ the.r .,nu,„„,, 
Chart , shows. q uant . ta, 1 ve ,y . ...d.v.dua! var.at,„ n ,„ to|l|ca by 

<Wt .. IlilivlduaJLyarla^^ „„ ^ ^ 
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■*»..ox t for example, re talns « heavy Torn, on a.ad,mi r (8P , lPrren| , f| 

both fall a „ d fi p,,ng), while .lay shlMn from a fo.ue on academic topi,, ,„ lhp 
■all (M percent, to person,!, Individ,, topi rR ln thp Gptim ( , ft ^^ n|J 

^ntrary to what one »„!«„«, relieve, |t,|, individual t„„|r variation , tl> : 8 

rrom the V e,y ri.s. da* o, BrhciCl| . „ n thp n rM (|ay (>f , „ , 

H, 19 r9i the tpm , her p||t ft <jajnplp pn(ry jn ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

into their Journal* if they couldn't think of anything P | n , fo w. M . 

Pint day of fuhool In Fiooin II 

I'm if* 5fh/6th gradr and my tender 1 •< Mrn H 

H w,^ a hot find humid d,iy 
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This fulfills the S-sentei.cc .^uirement for Journal writing. However, only 
two students out ot A chose to write only this 'formula" (and these two 
revived exactly three sentences back from the teacher) as the first example 
from Manley 's Journal shows: 

First day of school in Hoom a. 

I'm in 6th grade and my teacl >r is Mrs. H . 

tt was a hot and humid day. 

(Mrs. H ) 

I'm glad you are in Room 11. We have 

two boys named Stanley. Both of you are 

m the 6th grade. Do you like having boxes? 

The rest of the students wrote either variations on all or parts of the sample 
entry and then added their own paragraph , or ignored the sample entirely and 
wrote their own entry, usually of one oi two paragraphs. Of all 26 students, 
21 uiote mote than t tiree sentences. 

To,.,,: .ontent on the flra ». day IncllJ . , accoullta of the day ^ 
a bibliography's, evaluations ("The room is nice," "The day was boring"), 
conce.n., ("I hope i get good grades," "It's st.an, to be i „ the 6th g.ade"), 
or ,e.eru„.e., to .he -student,- al.eady exist, „g ,elat,o«sl,ip with M,s. b 
("IV glad I have you because i bad you for math") 

What „c ,,„„,„, ln ^,„. t , „ Ub PVPll on llie fl , bt Jay uf cUaSi siu(ieiia 

had „,uny and va, ,ed thing:, to w, , te about. The teacher responded to each a. 
an .nd.v.dual, bu.lding on uh-t t.,e ,t ,dent had w,,.ten. The tirst day's 

entr.e-. in Cordon'. Journal ,ho„ he, .nun-dta, e V , nd elaboration. 

(001 don ) 

Kli.t day ,>f , ix l n Kf(l(K% ^ tMif , |C| |u M , b H R ^ ^ 
h-t day At || IS | [ thought \ hat herau^ I had you and my 
'«"■» IneiMls were not in my class. Hut now that I know you and 
1 m r-»».nr to know ev,ryu„ e 1 think I'm go,ng to have a f ,<» year, 

(Mi . U ) 

A in,.. attitude ynu'l! mai e sum,- „■ „ iM^dsand then you'll 

vt -''y liappy bewiuse you'll have lots of Iriend, 
1 tl " ), ''» t <" 1 you ,n Room || y ol| . IC Q n ' ne yt)ung ^ 
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K,o m here, Mrs. R. and Gordon were on their way to b..|.dl.,« a yearlong 
personal relationship 

Variation s in Len g th and Amount^ p| Writing 

As an indication of the physical nature of the dialogue Journal writing. 

the Journals of the 11 students in our initial sample were analysed in terms of 

the amount of writing they contained, the number ot daily interactions, and 

the occurrence of shortest and longest entries. (Table }) 

Kor this sample, we can see a great range of variation in the amount of 
writing, both in total output and in length of individual "longest entry." 

U is important to note that for seven of these 11 students, their longest 
entry occurs early in the year, in October or November. Thus, we do not 
find for these students a major change in ability to write a great deal more, 
although such an effect might be found for younger writers or K>t students 
learning to write in a second language. 



I*kijL_i; Quantitative Variation in Dialogue Jour najj^r uij^ 
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Feedback to t le Tea cher 

U,. to this point, we have stressed the diversity of student topics as 
an indication ot the individual variation in personal expression which the 
Journals alio-. Now let us consider the data from another perspective: that 
ol intone on tW.aek to the teacher. If each column In the charts of daily 
topics di„..u.„ed is taken as an area in which the teacher can receive potential 
leedback , rom one or ni0re stu dents , then ou. analysis shows a matrix of 
SO x „>6 or WO information 'bits' each day. Krom the teacher's perspective, 
bo-n resp „e and non-.esponse to these events of the day can be highly informative. 

As an example of the contrast in individual student feedback, we have 
sOe.ted two students' entries (Gordon and Mice) from the charts, and pre- 
sented their two wee'-s of comments in the 20 topic-categories in Figure 3 
For the-. .- tw„ students . the amount of overlap is only 20 percent, which could 
be lypl.al lor comparing any two students in te.ms of what they write about. 

'..ie do 1st ,„ to represent the topics quant i tat i vely because of the sheer 
amount of data ol course eliminates significant information in each individual 
<< ...uncut. Alt!, .-h 12 students on Monday bring up the geography lesson as a 
topi,., the.e .s ,,„ collective "group ,„, tl d" evident in their comments, dill 
says "I have an Indian necklace 1 can bring it." Tai makes a complex, logical 
infer,;.,. e, "The Indians think the way they lived was easy, and we think it was 
•-.J an,. .,. the fntn.e they ' 1 , third it is hard the way we lives but its kind 
<•< .< yom sl,|, a child." Gordon gi.es his opuL , "Tnat war the funest 

,,.-o,.,„„hy eve, » |„ summarizing ail the topics ,».e w> ek , we have not 

retained the.e md.vtdual dl flerem-ei. f„, h diileren es which even' one-sentence 
sin!, men, , ,e.«dlly ..,,nvcy are, ol course, ,-ru ,al to die teacher in providing 
' ' ' "•»"•'<•» ttto.ll the event and how each student personally experienced 

It Appendix A to this pape, contains week-Ion,; spring .samples ol the writing 
ol live students, so that the tender < mi eiieoimt. i the uetuul Wiiling. 




If we try to summarize the data given by the journal t„ domain, 

rather- than individual student, ievel , we continue to , tin g.eat peisonal 
varxation in topic focus „h..h the journals capt ,-hart I (above) iiiustrated 

this Individual variation in topic domains for iall and spring fol a sample 
of students. 

Mrs. R. in her interviews with us has continually stiessed | ier reliance 
on the journals to individualize instruction .:,d to assess the impart ol her 
lessons and activities.' 

J think another thing aU out the journals which teachers 
might not realize is the degree to which it allows you to 
individualize their work. I t.iink now I find that Journal 
writing is sort of the kernel of mv teaching. And when I 
sit down to do Journals, I am doing a kind of resume of my 
dav, and of eech child. AS I'm writing each chiiJ I'm 
mentally thinking about that chilf I conjure up in my mind 
that child that day - mtt ybe where he was sitting or what he 
was doing or sometning i n particular, the k'nd of work that 
I recall he was doing that day or the times, if ever, that 1 
saw him actually being puzzled or concerned So that, then 
as I'm reading his Journal I'm seeing if Wliat I sensed as 
a teacher came through to him as a student. And often it 
comes through M, en <n my lesson plans.. ok, this did not go 
over well.,.. I } need to get this from a different point of 
view. So it be omes a planning, a core, from which I'm 
Planning not only tomorrow's work tut frequently next week's w C rk 
because very often my work is in chunks; it takes place over 
two or three days. For me, it makes my whole school year 
fiow, because I not only hav- my pre and post plans set up 
for me, but I have a constant firmer on the pulse of the 
children. I know quite accurately what every child is dojng 
anc 1 not doing, (readier Interview, Fall 1980) 

In terms of Information content, the Journals tt re a rich 

source of information to the teach,,.- about every aspect of the class day. We 

have come to think of the Journals from the teacher's perspective as a '.nap,' 

in which on each day as she reads through the students' entries, sh« is 

mentally filling in a cognitive ,„ H p, noting which students like,! 

the hatin games, which ones had difficulty with math and need help, how her 

efforts to develop thei- sense of democracy and fairness m recess games are 
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B oln g . our rather rough a .,d problematical chartlng Q| th- toplc8 ^ ^ 
U a very poor repre 8 e„t«tlo„ or the complex patterns of Information which 
the teacher can carry In her head - - Information , inked to ti.e prior day's 
Initio,, and projected toward to™., row as she responds „,'th questions, 
explanations and suggests, constructing a (ramework for the next day. 

Although the teacher we are studying Is clearly remarkable, sh e Is so 
in great part because for 1, years she hus found a way to collect the kind 
of personal, n..udcnt- e enerated information that gets recorded each 
day ,n the „„,o„„e journals. Rather than Juct good intuitions about her 
students- need and attitudes. sh e is continuously collecting good data on 
which to base ...formed judgements. Rather than Informal gue3 ses or paper and 
pencil tests o, the effectiveness of each days or ,„ . 8eparate ^ 
act iv, ties, she uses the journals as di.ect feedback on which t. hase her 
educafonal program. Her Interactions with the Information presented in the 
journals and the resulting changes in her concepts and pract.ce are as worthy 
of study a;, are her students' interactions and changes. 
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Cordon 



Hdr. 18 - 25 



birthday "ne'la \j ^ "„ i°\ a °\ 6 f " , °" HerS ' Bot " of my brothers had their 

call !he: al and d a ° lso t hlnk ' lZ M S^"'* 3 ° r »»""ver V°« 

Vou didn't even aay an , ' " i """"T falr «"en »'"o hit me. 

Isn't r'alr. * 8 '° " lm - " e » ot of ^ally easy and It just 

cu«.t a t t8 l W r r e° a n ? ) ;l h n ?r^ re «. CUtS - US JUHt "« ilv. »e 

have in*".!!?* IVo'fT""".^* SUeeTvaik But 1 a)ready 

year being ln the Lew ,^ £7« '".m'''' [' le " d - ™° 1. -V first 
-oik pretty far so , am pret y LreThar " " "t '° 1 ca » 

I only got 3 wrona , f a " make " 32 kilometers, 

-osn't really easy thouah 5 l, ° mew ° rk - U VaS "' 1 t " at »ard. But It 

-ay. But 1 s^uldVt do thai a "'.'l th ° U8,,t that " " aS »~ 

Metrics Is dumb very dumb, 

to hit' hl 1 m ? n w: 8 8 th e errn 0 o"ot t he y r U po ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Vou tell -e . „, at l 8 w on a ?r 8 h ° f " andUnB that P r " b '-? 

line? H 8ure makes you haoovh, i ' glVl " 8 " CUtS " »« 
cuts to their friends do3t TtT ' fronl ° f 

you give 

>~ .... .,.„., ... du » „„.„.. (oo >ot ta tta d io ^ 

Well one thing wrong u peop j e don . t uke u 
- oo A U for'h^ework'^h'boy 181 ' 18 18 now we have 

e»ort' To do S' aPP B y ut th w, ? U ~ " 3 l <" " f 

rs s^-ij*» X-^il t,, 

-eCr«ri , t r,e P 7o t ty J r e 0d n r ay - 1 tMOd hard " »«< ' a <«» Uke 

another'^ SlIlMMm'l! " JMIIimniMMi ' never „ ant to have 
1 don't now what IIIIIMIl' til!.!! '""I ly at Ink J Ike 

T ""'' a ^:i^ a : a ;:z £s% ll *:\rr: r° easy - as *- - 

Understanding .eml ^ ur » ' ^ IT , . 

Blad you seem to be understanding it '* f "" : b " 

bot forget about the rights of others "~ r ' g, ' tH " " 

I believe in that, tou" kl " d Ul '° d ° eS ua,,t lo '' e 'P «'tber hl 



n w„ s ": y , v , : l r i ; , :!;;' 8t T^YJn- T, ;;': y uasn,t one my ^ 

X rat. 1 can t believe this, from „o„ on I am stayin K in 
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Gordon 



Mar. 18 - 25 



5 r.r" 9 !h d " i U " Ch - BeC ' U8e 1 C '" n0t real,v h ^ e • «°° d -hen 
I go o f there. So I h.ve fin.lly made up .y « ind . 

I am do happy that we get to got to the park. I Juat can't „.it 
The Green Know book t . really . u . pe S afulI . It's r ",| y ^ d . 

„ , 1^ i I"! P ^^ y ?°° d f ° r " tod,y - 1 ,,ked the Confuclous Say 
rh!r V . . ° f tHe " W6re fu "- 1 Hke 11 " hen »« d ° P"»'«« 

. « i?.r!. h 'i' r rklng but hav,ng fun « the «■« 

happy Wa * 8 °° d ln ° H,th t0day - U rea,ly " akea " e 

T, - ,s »" k 18 really rough. All of this Indian stuff is kind of 
hard But our group Is really trying. All „e need is the dirt and the 
cloth So we should be finishing soon. I wish that I could go see 

I I'^LttiLluS' a " U °" Uedne " day - 1 " ure d ° h °" e '"at 
i am because i really do want to see it. 

. f" C '' 8 } 0t of ? ood thinkingl It Is your choice to stay in, and you 
is prettyMrr " ^ ^ ta " t0 ^ be8t -vantage for you 

.ore '"'k' 6 " *" ^ Y ° U the f,r8t one d °" e tod «V- ' wasn't 

aure if it was because you were interested or becaua- you were lust 
trying very hard. Me do need to practice in math a „d using puJe" 

Gordon, we (you t others and I) have a problem. Hiss CoUender 
will be „ith us the re 8l nf the year. She wants to be a really good 
escher. I want to help ,, er . „„„ can t do it7 ^ ,„ ci| / ■ 

know ple a se e 7 8 ° me ' dea8 U8UaUy - U ° U,d y ° U th '" k about 11 »" d »«< « 

For one thing Mra Collender could make the work more lnterestln. 
But she Ju.,t «. ke „ it .„ , etm BO du „, And makes t| ao ul C n re8tln8 - 

The read-a-thon 1 8 klnda getting me down. I am about to give up. 
Sc far I ve only rea d two book.. It's kind of hard because I've just 
really began to read this year. J 

I can't help it If I have to use the bathroom a lot. I don't now 
whats wrong with me today, Sheeesh, 

do .h| , nk°r , -!r"!l1 l i 8 " d P ' Ck U8 UP 8t lunch t, " e - 1 rea,, y 

do think that it's better that way. 

I think that when we go to the park we should play football, 
given us .n e ye U a 8 r a ^ ^ ^ »" ""^ The »° 8t that y ° u "- 

Therewere a lot of problems, hut they are easy. It shouldn't tske 
you more than ahout 20 minutes, 

at 11.45 and then again at 1:10. You have an hour at noon - - snd surely you 
think ahead and go to the bathroom then „het., r you need to nr Zt ' 

Do what n you 8 c e sn d ' aCOUra8e< " " >0 " f,n,S " 3 b °° k8 " " lhat ia •«"■■ 

and m!re f e".h n d:r '^-'l"'" ' haVe b ° OKS - ' 8m re8d! " 8 "°" 

i l« ™ c _ ha " d f ^ was very good. They must have practiced a whole lot 
I kind of wish that I „as that gnod. 

One of my fen "unches today. DeUclnus. But Burrlto is still my 
'rnTr" u "****- I especially like It with corn and hot sm.ee. 



Gordon 



Mar. 18 - 25 



Math was very good today. 

rhP / 0l, ^! a8C P" a8ra P h « lves V° ur pinion and some short review of 
the t w o things being compared. 

Good! I hope division is getting to be e. ier! 
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8a*Mntha - March 10 



199 I'U bring tha g mm toawrro*. win you hal» , k 

l«~ 1. on to . t .^. ' °" Sund " — k *» wh.„ th.r. | a . „.„ 

».<£'lJ!r ' •**" • t " 1 " "~ "~ *> rou .njoy r..d,n, „ 

ii.^.""L , ^„X".»\:s h r Tou, ^?r n - bu ^ — •<••• 

battarl 7 •'ougnt a. to .hit you ahould b. dolnf w. both f.tl 

U0 I S "V"* J°""«> . ion, r,«. 

t cars for the book "Uhlr. « t „ 

-. si s a-=u-£rtfa« ~" : — ' 

t «.-.d mm Su— had . „.., trlpl 
-..n't "** ' l ° h "' tH * l.« nl.ht and th . r . d ,„ th..t.r 

~r r ,'b U " t*::„^"ir; °" t • ,Un, "~ but 1 «"» ^ •<--»■• «• - 

10 cw ATS'j.ssi in^r rl,ht r ; - - - 

foo «,ch to do b.c.u.a your Cork , . ^ '",'! •*""' ' " k * d lf '° u 

loco.pl.ta. Tour „JI L!!r \hj J I 7 ° Uf •'• Ul "t """k) »•« baao 

.f.rtin, your r...™ r..u™ ,t T C °" T ° d,r yOU h ' d " oubU •*•« 
"h... .Jud'yln, l'Tu - J* - * V" 1 *"«■• -»» -ould c.u.. you to 

uh.th.r you Ilk. It „r !!r «! """""^ to bata^r.thar «,.„ doing . job 

„, no,. 00 d . conf.r.nc.f Would , t h ., p , , '„ 

" !w: r r. y L u t a t:. ,t thlnk 1 aoin «' enjoyin « - »-«.t«.d«n g . 
" ^. -.-:; , .rsj*ia ^.:: J r :j, ,w : ,ubj - ct >°» h — h « *— •« 

11 cT.d N r , , , ;:.n;^:: rr^d^^ T . l 2.;"p: , :^*' ,,,, ■* ^ ^ ~ 

I loved rk. . T ! I ■ going to trjt axtra hard I 

1 lowed tha aath laaaonl I a ] ao liked rh« a i>. . " irBI 

rj«.. r «.„d „ ,, , „.„ ;i".! l b k : h d lnd ; l ,l " nc ' i «"° n M.««d. yl . 

Th. «..k.nd u. nt .„ , for|ot w( ,, t < „ y u wm(| 

J So (lad you ar. det.ralncd to do your b*,H I l„». . t , 

beat for you. If that _..n. i . I .. ,ou "° ■ uch 1 J u « l ««nt th. 

' »LU do If. ' " ,U,t *" 1 " d0 »«' ' "on't ,, k . «tl but 
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Saaiantha - March 10 



Hondj^Tdo^:^ T tu : b r:^' nt r - ■ — - «. ». 

S *"U3 1 lova you too! 

I'» ao happy about u • catrion. 

achool at W !l I «™»» . aueaier. I a» also taklne euMer 

fh.r. bu iHou-tauah tn.r. S \il ?° ^.'V ' J "" W| ' h yoU — M 

next year win 

'ouch,.;-.^:; p T r«r.c r ;y T :i:: r u,th T "h: n :h , :r; c n t '-, 0 r. 1 - d * - - 
uss 

«.nt (th. fl„,) p., tM , , suM , u 1r f< _ uy( 

,n -nto„i 0 *:.:. , 1 t r o^'ir'toT ; b :. u :,o he > Ui - 1 ^ - - >•«»« - ».« 
b^^':." ri'i,.'^^! trzijxzi to °- d °" ch -"«-" 

!•« M . aawtlon for aacb one. 

opportunl" ft\. i: c U k , "° n " , . t ! -,""» •»« '«•- . «rv.,„u. 

for au-ar achool , roo^ I V ' " udent »•»' ,o 

ir..t. tool Such . gold.„ opportunity ,„ r .. Uy P & . t 
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Allce arch 17-24 



8-116 Today we wrote a letter to some congresmen abut the children* 

bill of wrlghts. 

At 11:00 we whent to the auditorum. This lady talked to us about the 
Read-a-thon. Then ahe showed ua a film about it. When the film started 
some people in the auditory were yell 4 8 cream. Everybody waa noiaey. 

T-116 Yea, it waa rune of people to be ao nolsey. The read-a-thon i a fun. 

Are you going to do it? How many books can you read? (S-117- I am 
going to do the read-a~thon. ) 

S-llf At 9:00 we whent to the auditorum to a ee a aaemlly on the Super walk. 

At z:OU Mra. Hall came to are class. She brought two painting. One 
panter was named Maurice Utillo the outher was named Marc Chagtall. 

ll rained a little bit today. But, we got a chance to go outside for 
"esses and lunch. 

-U( Yes! More rain. This was a good rain, it watere! everything well a „d 

teen mo/ed on. 

0. r aasembly on the March of Dimes made walking 30 kilometers 
eound like fun. Are you going to do it? (S-118: No) 

Which painter did you like beat Utrillo who did "Street" or Chagal 
who painted, "My Village"? B 
Did you cut out the parte to your solar cooker, yet? (S-118: ■ .) 

f3-lia Today we studied about lnia. This time we got into group. (1 each group 

peop e had to find a village, tempel, palire and make a > demential bu<ld ng 
out of cardbord. ° 
Spelling was a distasterl Everbody was getting very confused. 

T-llfi You didn't do bad bad in spelling! You are a worrier, aren't you! 

1 was pleased with your spelling. 

Our India projects should be great fun. It takes a lot of research 
to do them well. Are you enjoying your project? (S-119: Yes 1 am) 

-119 We had a discutlon circle. We talked about are groups. After that 

we got into are groups and tryed to finish are project. 

is'nt W b' d d° l SP,Hn8 tG9t8 baCk ' Y ° U " ere rl8ht 1 8Wt rainua 3 ' Wltch 

T " ,,< ' 971 or e m? 8 mil' ™* -Mid you Uke to get 

97Z or 792? (Silly question isn't it?) (S-120: 972 of corse) 

Our (lass will get to have an afternoon at the park-do you have 
any ideas »f games we should r 1ay? 

f!M2o! d No) diH<USsl ° n i iTi le ,,elp y° ur « ro "P to w » lk I" a more democratic way? 

-I/O in the morning we did mobiles to hang Jn the stair way. We took the 

ten of a eoffle t d „ dn d drew or painted some kind of a flower. 1 made two. 
One was <j hum h of dasles the outlier was a tiilup. 

I/O Your .lowers look terrific! Ihey will help to * a ; e our mobile very 

attractive! i Mkf lmt|i of them so very mu<h. Re- yrln.g the plastic lids 
in.ikes a good pio)ei t . 



Willie 



Ma.. 17 - 25 



1 finished my letter and bill of rights today. It was completely 
correct when she cheked it. 1 hope the Senators pay attention to it. 

Please Don't forget to bring a book to school on drawing different 
letters. It will be easier to do the sssinement Miss Cal lender gave 
me. 



T-U2 Thanks for reminding me! 1 had forgotten the book. Having an elegant 

copy of our Bill of Rights for Children will make * nice addition to our 
room. 

Are you going to be in the Read-a-thon? 

We finaly did it. We finished our film. Every last bit of it is filmed 
and in the right spot. We are still waiting to get the credits develope 
but they are not part of the story of the film. The Last stage is the 
sound tomarro we plan to rehearse oui voices and put it on cassete. 

Are you au re you can't find Joan'fa tickets. Joan said she o*id 
and if they are not foun cur class is completely out of the drawing and 
fhat s not fair to the rest of us. 



T-113 Such a great feeling to have your nim so near completion. 

It is possible that I missed checking off Joan's tickets - - but the 
P.T.A, checks too, and they have no record either. 1 will talk to them again 
and try to explain. You've really oeen terrific to rally support. 

S " llt| In the group 1 was in ve decided to do the Taj Mahal as our palace. 

Everything waa going fine unil Joan and Kelleen wanted to make it into a 
doll house. They wanted it to open up in the back so you could look in and 
see furniture and people inside. Mt being voted a leader thought we should 
do it the fair way and vote so we did 2 wanted to and the rest (A) disagreed. 
And even when you said not to make the furniture they at ill did. 1 got the 4 
other members together to start something, the other 2 kt.pt making furniture. 
I tried to tell them to come over and Join but they didn't. 

I hope our class wins it. We have a 33 1/3 I (J classes) chance of 
going to the park. I'm so excited. 1 know everyone in our class wanted that 
trip because we worked very hard. 

In math we had s test. It was pretty easy except 1 didn't understand 
about 3 problems but I hope 1 get them right. 

The spelling test you gave us was very unfair Once you said Miss and 
then Ms. of the same sentence. In other words first you said aay Miss 
Davis and then Ms. Davis. It also wasn't fair when you sale 4 morning and 
meant for ua to put A.M. If vou aay 1 woke up at 7 A.M. (example) I'd write 
A.M. But aa morning Pd write morning. Who's going to knew you have to 
think and change morning to A.M. I also think you had to many Mr., Mra. , 
etc. in one sentence. And they were to long to underatand in the confuaion 
of everything elae and I'm sure no more than 2 people got 1002 and 1 doubt 
that. 

Today Joan railed me Nancy breath and tried t„ trip me but I didn't 
touch her or call her a name. 

T-lli* n e y J That's what 1 call real control. When Joan or anyone starts that 

if is ao natural to want to "get even". Everytlme yon < an ignore or resist 
that urge to "get even" the stronger you become. 

I agree! The spelling test was hard! It seemed that no one was In the 
mood to have a spelling test! You sctually did well! If i remember the part 
you missed was the Latin for Morning, Afternoon amd and so forth. 

Ha 7< 



Will lr 



Mar. 17 - 25 



t A>i I i Nr |.»|.» cl | I accepted .... or Burning. Several people ufle d g.« 

!•••»'«/ I'M-nisr I |«.t«| h ald to use abbreviations. 

(•wllifp work la alao work in deaiocr.cy. You were being democratic 
..... I t.y to work with your group BO the other, under.tind the " In. 

nnA .he „,rd for the work to be by ...orlty agreement. You .Ight be L 
" ,,,n " H »■*■ thfl < <° b « Jone so everyone can pick . job. * 

* Mr * B U ' 8 J uat not f » lr1 Every Hae |*« r | oa - to h . r , . ,„ 

even playd It rl.» i-«r l .7 . . . basnet ball when I haven't 

floe kha 1 T ci. . 3 tl-e * WC l,ad bec » u " 1 Chorua or at 

rjr S His .., 
tr ... t.r," wis ei'srr-yis " : Lrn.r'- 

e..,.- ,he shou.d be eon'rU"." rUht " 0t 10 " ke " - - i«« ».«-« -"yon. 

I .,.,.1 . eh,., C e „Ua»c ,„ h.ndl. , t (1) , coul(J 
IMit- d «| Nfl otir dlatuaalon on dMnmru) ■ i. 

.Ue„U„„ M||lc( , HO(ll(Jn . t (J*}""* d h "" «.ry one 1 . 

«-»D Why do you ,h,„ k , cllo8e ?. g^r. 2,1 ^ ' <" 

„L„r,„.: ,j : i.rn.rr t yo ; , f ,f M - n; :i 



Ol 1(4' 

hut 



" ~ » *:::■!: z^^?~%r<r "■• - - 

.i.i '". " |W " al,l " R WC < " , '"' , d " " ,,rl ' "••"•Iderli.g we finished „ lir ril. 

a r^irV" ,!,"■ ,ik - - f d .,:. i, : 

r D y r ; r. - M , " w " r «• n<, •••••• » «» « M r 8 . 

7a 



Willie 



Mar. 17-25 



• wold ae but she hasn't. While I wa« „m.. i .. 

and then turned away. St.. thought Ih. co.Jd 1 T S '' e ^ la,,,, '8 
friend, kept c.lllng another ho. I " beC8USe ,,er H " d «»»« «>f •»« 

friend, kept CMn" « t£ '^'.^ '^SlZ"' "'" * h " r "«»'" 
turned .round to .ee who It '," „ . 8 V "« °" e "»* ' 

o« har fee. She ...o 1 U p „ « Z I^UU* "/VT? ' 
Mr., fenny wouldn't do yoo'. ° " j "J*" J?' V"* told " e "»» «" 
. dlreet quotell Deep down I dlL?^ .. y ° Ur U " e Nou ,l '» t 

Tod.y .t "sees. ,Zl of t l \ ld t V "'" 5« ,k either, 

tell, -e we will get In rooble r^he , ^ ' ,f < """— 

one word to her or speak to be. or ,1 h ' ° ,d n,,t 8a ' 

bee.u.e done everything. tOUC '' °° ,,ave 8< »" e ad '"«e 

e ..y "or 1 ';„„.' T™^ t y v o" y d: 8 !t rav ::r 8 l rai c,n be . ,8 '"""" 5 ••- , « 

of it .nd „„d .«eo„e lu 0 1 |, ^ k 7" beC °- e - S " e »«« —d 

coupl.lnlna If „ou w.m „„ ■ ,nd 8 ,,er som ' reason for 

or p P erh.p. 8 , 117^^,7^^^ ^T' ^ '° 
^... .roup „f ehf.dren „„ the ^^IZ ' 



Mar. 8 - 14 



S-120 I read when I get mad. - What's that book about. 

I didn't use one branch of yours but I took leaves. 
I like "Gorilla Adventure". My tree Is terrible. 
Do you like V6? It was stupid to have a rainy day 

scedule what do they do at K when It rains? 

1 went to Ojal. There were a lot of motorcycle gangs. 
Have you ever gone on one of those exercise bikes? 
What's your favorite kind of exercise? Walking? 
Have you ever read "Yummers" 

Give me a problem written out. So I can make U a 
whole number and a decimal make It easy - hard like 84 
and eleven ten mllllonths 

Was I the flrpt one done on the bad part of the paper 
In Math? <> 

Those shade In homeworks are fun but they make your 
hand tired. 

Electronic games are boring after a while. 

Have you ever seen "Norman Conquest" It's good. 

I'm finally writing In here again. 

T-iL'O "MdU Gargan' a Kid " Is about a boy whose father Is 

a big league ball star, A girl tries out for his team 
and like most boys he doesn't want her on the team so - o - o ! 

t;s, V8 is a refreshing drink. I sometimes heat it 
Ilk* thin soup . 

rtt K they Ignore rainy day since they don't have 

recess + no games during lunch. 

I didn't know there were gangs at Ojai. I haven't been 
there In s long time, it is such a pleasant place - - or 
used to be. 

Yes, a few years ago I had hip surgery and when I was 
recovering I used an exercycle. It really helped me to 
get my strength back. I love to walk, fast and in cool air. 
Do you Uave a favorite sport? 

Nol What Is Yummers? 

Okay. One hundreJ three million, two hundred twenty- 
two thousand, one hu'.dred one and 132 thousandths. 

I don't know who finish l»t j n mHt h. Do you like 
^ the pnzz I es . 

N I haven't seen "Norman t nquest". It was an 
exciting period in history - - is thit the same conquest? 

: ~ ,< ' 1 Hut do t kids get to come in vhen it rains? 

I like exercycleb I wish I had one. 

Uo not really I'm not good at sports but I'm not bad 
at h iM'bd I I . 

Yummers ib this book about this pig and she Is walking 
for t ct rcibe and eat «. everything she sees. 
103,222,101. 13> Is that right. 
Puzzles are fun! 

I don't know why it's called Norman Conquest It's 
about this guy named Norman. 

You didn't tall on me once in Math. My hand was up a 
q 1 ^t ton . 
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Sue 



Mar . 8 - 14 



I like the graduate pantyhobe m an. Who made it. 

No ( on rainy days the students are not in the rooms - - 
they are under the overhangs and in the ha-lls. 

I suspect the book Norman's Conq uest Is totally 
different from the historic event I referred to. 

Sorry! Our math class has sever I who don't work 
unless I keep calling on hem so I ust call on them more. 
1 know you are paying attention and working. 

Are you referring to the stocking figure with the long 
legs? Tal made that ore. 

Who was the speaker in special class? 

S-122 Norman conquest w as on T.V. 

Bryan k's Mother came she's a proslcuter 

Everybody one the other team today said we cheated but 
we didn't played fair and square. Wow Gorilla Adventure 

Is Incredibly Interesting. I hope to get the rest of his 
booKs for my birthday. ' iso I've waited a hundred years to 
read my own great brain books, which I also like. 
Shoot. Mrs. Windsor left while 1 was putting on my 
paperclips. She just took it. oops I didn't loose it 
on dummy me. 

T-J22 Of course you aren't a dummy! Everyone looses things - - 

unless they do nothing! 

Mrs. Windsor will be back. She is extremely interested 

in our reading habits. Did you see the blurb on the door 

about an author who writes much like Fitzgerald? (Author 

of Great Brain books.) 

V>-\2S Yes, I saw Soup and Me on TV once It was kind of 

dumb but the book la probly better 
I have a lot of wax In my ear. 

When are we going to have art? Can we make suggestion* 
for an art lesson 

Oh no I already have a penpal I hate writing letters. 

It will be wierd on the first day of school, the only 
people that will come to find out what room they're 
going to are Jill, John, Hick and Stanley. 

I'-ILM Who knows you may have a pen pal w ho will be lots of 

f un ! I hope so . 

Yes, the 5 of you will return to Room 11 - - what 
if you are In Room 11 another year! 

Did you like our science lesson this morning? 

I* was O.K. I wasn t that sure of what to write. 

You gave us a bill of rights for kids when we came 
back from the zco 

I read in a magazine the rights of pets this is a 
waste of time what else are we going to do rights for 
rocks The magazine I read it in was "Kind". 

Oh I haven't written hardly at all 
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have 1 1 . 

The foreword wa o written by the^P.T.A. Do you 
think It was a waste of time, too? 

It might be fun to write b Bill of Rights for parent, 
what Jo you think? v 

How did you like geometry? 

1 loved your design! 
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Functional Analysis 



functional Languag e Comper^n™ 

Functional language competence can be define-, as the underlying knowledge that 
people have that allow, the- to uee their l.„g unge to „ke iterance. In order to 
acco.pl i ah go «i a and t0 undor.t.nd the „ tter(lncea of other „ ,„ ^ q{ ^ ^ 
It include, a knowledge of „h.t kind. Gl goal. l,„g u ,ge can accomplish (the faction, 
of l.ngusge) .nd of uhat are per-laalble utterances Co accomplish each function 
(language atr.teglea). 

Functional language competence also account, for knowing wh.t utter.nce, c ,„„ot 
do. In Engll.h. uttering the ,*.te«ent "You are a frog" doe. not u.u.lly turn t „e 
ll.tener Into . frog. In the •» S. at least. t he wo.ds "I divorce you" do not 
conatituje the completion of div^rc, proceeding, but "I chri.ten you John" doe. work 

to chrjateti a child. Likewise if a teacher tolls ' »v 

^ eai * lier tens ^ student , You have one minute 

to get over here." the utter.nce c.n act a. an oroer but if the student ,.y. the 
MM thing to the teacher auch a me.nlng la. at best, fsr-fetched. Functionsl 
1-ngu.ge competence shows that a spe,ker'. underlying knowledge must be exten.Jve 
sad complex. In the llter.ture of linguistic, .ocio-lingui.tlc. .nd philosophy, 
st les.r three other te«s sre sl.o used to refer to the gener.l .res. of functionsl 
l.ngu.ge competence: communlc.tlve compete,,,., pr.g^tlc. of natural l.n.ua.e and 
•peech act competence . 

One model which attempts to set lsnguage functions In perspective is ., follows: 
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That is, an underlying idea or thought Is realized first as a language function, euch 
as complaining, thanking, evaluating, reporting facts, questioning or giving s 
directive, then the language function is realized through an actual utterance, cpoken 
or written. 

In the field of writing research and teaching, it is common to focus attention 
st the uttersnce level since this appears to be the actual writing, A functional 
snalyals, on the other hsnd, goes a step deeper and examines the language functions 
which the writer uses rather than limiting itself to the sentence level utterances. 
It is s different way of studying writing fronTthe usual surface level form focus 
of m^h current practice. There is no focus on spelling, grammar, punctuation. 
There is even no analysis of cohesion or sequencing. The following student entry 
will Illustrate: 



George S-24 

1. I'll let them give me a bad time. 

2. t don't care. 

3. Who does? 

4. I heard someone in Mr. H's ruler 
was swiped. 

5. Someone In Mrs. R's class accidently 
took it after special clsss. 

6. This person tried once giving It back 
then failed and' was scoled through 
going through the learning lab. 

7. And left it on the desk. 

8. Then mysteriously was gone, 

9. 1 wonder who did such an outrageous 
thing. 

10. Me gonna be MAD. 



Funct ion ( 

1. Predicting 

2. Reporting personal fact. 

3. Aaklng opinion question. 

4. Reporting general fact. 

5 Reporting general fact 

6. Reporting personal fact 



7. Reporting personal fact. 

8. Reporting general fact. 

9. Asking Information question 



10. Predicting 
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In till. .Ingle entry, five different l.ngi.age function, .re used by George, 
Th. procedure, u.ed | n this .n.ly.i. u.e of the writer', effort, .t written 

ls.gu.ge convention., .uch .. .entence dlvl.lon, .. unit, of .n.ly.i.. Such . 
•rocdure la somewhat .ub,ectlve but it offer, connl.tency, |„ tlie long rrn> howeverf 

problem, .uch . unit of .n.ly.i. might offer .re reeved by the f.ct that 

«.y given unit of measurement (punctuation unit) may CO nt.ln more th.n one function, 
for example, note the following entries t 



Sagutt : s-101 

I felt terrible .bout giving .peeche. 
to other classes especially Nr.. X f . 
.bout tit j applause. 



Function. 
Responding to a question plus 
reporting a personal fact. 



•nth. - S)2 

I h.ve not cone very fa*- on ay Indian 
Aeport but I am .till working on It and 
1 hope to .peed up on it and 1 hope to 
get a lot of data on the Indian Tribe 
Shoahonl. 



Retorting a personal fact plus 
responding to a question pl u8 
predicting. 



lice - S - J03^ 

After math we had • .pel ling review te .t 
1 thought that you read the .pelllng worda 
to fast. 



Reporting general f.ct plus complaining. 



.» <«.c«l™,. .„.. T , ,a. then, the , „. t t .. k lm t „ , dentl(¥ tfce 1<(]gu<([e functioni> 
In . given ,,nlt „, .„.„.,.. |t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or cur alaxiltaiwoxalr In a given unit of analv.l.. 
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language Functlona In the gagg le 

In order u .eter.lne which language fll „ct.on. occur ,„ t „e w rl t t e„ dl(lloRue 
Journ... of thl. ...pie a . tmpi . p, -.dure foIlowe( ,. A , t „de„-teache, d,.,„. ue 
Journal w.. an(f „„ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A. noted earlier, a unit of .n.lv... „„ flrst oeten ., ned „„ ^ 
would be „de.wlth conal.tency. ,„„„.,. the u r ,tef. own p„„ctu. t , a „ t other . 

wlae -nrked written .entence unit w.. uaed ,„r .uch a -e.aure-enr . Mr.r „ rl , u „,t 
was numbered, aa illustrated below: 
Alice S-l 



1 2 



j "Uhtnowwe.redolnggng,,.,,. I a* rerlghtlng ny Engl I. h over. 
Now ,o-e people .re p...lng ou t p.pera. What we .re doing I. „ e are 
f 1 1 Ing our papers. 

In the above example, It turn, out that each identifiable written sentence forms regular 
unita for function marking. Occ.aion.lly, however, the,e are run-on sentences, ss 
below, which were tre.ted sep.r.tely (.a separate units of me.sure): 
Joan 3-107 

Tsl wnc lleing 6 my alstei did not jump on her. 
Michael 8-19 

12 

I got a red star what does that mean? 

The rever.e of this procedure Is also true, however. When s student uses 
sentence punctuation for cl.u.e punctuation, the unita are trested ss aeparate, Juat aa 
though they were aeparate written aentences. The following Illustrates- 

Tsl 3-20 

\. * 
I m going to find a very Interest hook that I en|oy. art was /e-ry 

fun today even though It didn't turn out very nice. hut f tried... 

The teacl.er'a writing was very conalatent with regard to aentence punctuation with 

one exception. In her peraonal writing .tyle she usea a gr,*t mnny « nmU * a which 

actually separate sentence units, as 1 1 lust rated: 
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Teacher to Tal T-9 

1 " " 

7 Even If you dldn'yike the new pl.n., the -Jorit, of your co-fttee appeared 
to like the plan - , 0 you need to work with the vote of the -ajorlty. 
A'ter the unit, were nu.bered, they were analyzed for language function.. 
Each function waa coded on the text. After two-week ...plea of ten journal, were 
.«.l y «ed In thl. M nner. the recurring function, were tabulated .„d noted for the 
frequency of occurrence. ft bec.-e cle.r .t thla point that there were fifteen 
function, which recur with .ufflclent frequency to be con.ldered repre.ent.tlve of 
•1-o.t .11 of the function. u .ed In thla genre of writing. Thl. Hat of fifteen 
functions la aa follows: 



1. 


Reporting opinions 


2. 


Reporting personal facta 


3. 


Reporting general facta 


4. 


Responding to qu»Jtlons 


5. 


Predicting future events 


6. 


Complaining 


7. 


Giving directives 


8. 


Apologizing 


9. 


Thanking 


10. 


Evaluating 


11. 


Offering 


12. 


Promising 


13. 


Asking Information questions 


14. 


Asking procedure questions 


15. 


Asking opinion questions 



Crt.ln other Infrequently u.ed language function, occurred but with auch low frequency 
that they were not aeparstely tabulated. Such Include: 
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fP,r»"lalc opening s and closings such as "Have s nice vacition", "See 
you Monday." Since these were all heavily affective, they were marked 
as opiniona and treated as though they were preceded by "I hope.../' 

2. Threatening. For example; 

Joan S-30 
7 

If that kid in math class call and hangs up I a. going to get him. 
Since this was the only instsnce of a threat in the eample, it was decided 
to mark it as a prediction. Indeed, even if threatening wero uaed as a 
category of functions, it would be neceaaary to .ark it aimul t, neoualy as a 
prediction of future eventa. 

3. Denying. For example: 

Joan S-26 
6 

And I waa not bad . 

J oan S-28 
2 

I didn't do a thing. 
Both of thece denials were marked aa reporting peraonal facta which, indeed, 
they are. Since denying occurred so infrequently In this sample, it was 
decided to not tabulate it further than aa reporting peraonal facte. 
*• Congratulating. For example: 

Teacher to Willie T- 28 

" 3 

Congratulationa on being elected to the student council. 
There was very little congratulating in thia corpua and time it waa merked aa 
reporting personal facta. 
5. Accualng. For example, in the text of George cited earlier: 

George S-24 
5 

Someone in Mrs. R'a class sccidently took It sfter special clasa. 
Thia sentence could be interpreted aa an eccusation by the cont-xt surrounding 
It. Since it waa not specific about who was being accused, such marking might 

6 yu 



be dubious anyway. But since it was also the reporting of a personal fact, 

that irking was used to include the possible accusation. A sHghtly different 

picture is given in George's preceding entry: 

George S-23 
1 

Well, we ,11 know who atole my notebook with ^ paper pencils and 
■JP naps. Her name is Mrs. R. 

Here the accusing la clear. Since there are so few instances of the function 

of accusing ln thl . aaaple> hoHever> u M ^ ^ ^ 

then. 

6. Admitting. The teacher's response to George's sccusation above ia the only 
instance of admitting lo the sa-ple and, for that r-ason, this function 
ia not represented in the tabulations. Her admitting is as follows: 
Teacher to Geor g e T- 23 

Yes, I picked up your notebook end 1, contents. ^an you imagine 
why? How can you prevent that from happening again7 
The fine distinction between sd-itting the action and admitting the misguided 
accusation make, even this lone instance somewhat dubious a , .„ e , a „ ple of 
admitting ,a a legitimate tango* function. Both the accusation and the 
admission were analyred here as reporting personal facta. 

Sample 

Although W „ould have been advantageous to carry out a functional language 
on the entire corpus of dialogue writing available to us, it w.s simply „„t 
sconomic.l „,thin the constr.int. of tin and support ava il a ble. It w aa determined, 
inmtesd, to sample the writing at two periods of the yesr. Tvo week, of writing 
In the f.ll .„d two weeks in the spring „ e „ 8ele=ted for thl8 gtudy Tefl Journ . la 
(of the totsl 26) were selected for study. The ten children were determined on the 
b..i. of their potential for representing the rsnge of di.logue journsl writing end 
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Definitions of the L a n g us R e t„ 18 Analysed 

No matter how broadly or narrowly language functions are identified an, defined, 
certain problems occur. It would have been possible, for example, to lump the three 
categories of reporting together' and -o simply classify them as reporting. ,t waa 
■uggested, however, that a richnes, of interpretation ralgh t be lost wi £ h such l u .pi„ 8 
Aa It turn, out, thl. ,uspicio, wes Justified. Reporting a „ oplnlon or a perao „ al 
fact is evidence of mutuelity which is not necesssrily true of reporting a gener.l 
f-ct. opinions end persons! f ac ts are personsl. Cenerel fscts are (or cen be) 
impersonal . 

Well into the study it becsme .cleer, i„ sddition, thet o pl „ions elso should 
have been noted «, positive or negative. The data were then reexamined as later 
analysis wilt demonstrate. The aame reanalysis was carried out on the function of 
evaiuating „ith similar productive results. 

In gener.l, the fifteen language functions were identified in the following 
nanner. 

1. Reporting op inions. An opinion is an expression of feeling, preference or 
evaluation which is . lot Judged (or Ju<igeabIe) agalnat a „ ^ ^ 

As such. It does not imply poal tive knowledge. Reporting a „ op , n l on d . ffera froa 
ev.l,.ting ,„ that the letter implies an external standard or norm and ia governed 
by pre.umed poaltive knowledge. Examplea of reporting opinions in thia corpus abound 
and are illustrated by the following: 

Mj chaej S-19 
6 

t enjoyed it u.ing it. 

8 

it was esy to do 

Jay S z 9 
2 

I was interested in AUce't inden stuf. 

Carl yle 
8 

I like youjr Indian headresses . 

'•>2 



2. Reportin g, personal fac te. This type of reporting concerns events relsted 

•peclf ically and personally to thm ur< t»r i* u 

v iwxxy co the writer. It can be an event that happened to the 

writer or to those Immediate to and in some way connected to the writer. ^ples 
include the following: 
Carlyle S-80 

We had a big soccer psrty and gave out some trophies. We went to Regulsr 
John s Pizzs in Brentwood. 5no W my blg thl , |g 1b XittU j 6 , * 

on . good tea. snd I like it. h play 2nd bsse and shortstop. 

Reporting g eneral facta . What i a reported differs fro- personal fact, or 
opinions in that it is not specific to t- writer directly or indirectly. General 
f.ct. .re shared snd, ( ln .any caaea) objective' facta or generalizations. Examples 
include the following: % 

Alice S-l 
1 

Right now we are doing English. 
What we are doing i 8 we are filing our papers 

Willie S-21 
8 

^We did base 5. 

Jay S-l 5 
1 

We had a earth quake. 
Respondin g, to Queationn 

When the entry of either atudent or teacher is clearly indicated as a reaponae 
to . question which was aaked by the other writer in an immediately preceding entry, 
it was marked as a response to a queation. Such responses were ususlly also reports 
Of opinions, personal facts or general facts. Thus they were marked as the 

imultsneou. functions of responding to questions and one or the other of Sese reporting 
functions. It should also be noted thst some student, responded to aome of the 
teacher's questions by writing their answers in the mnrgins or in the text of the 
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tescher's entry. When this hsppened, these responses were marked, numbered and 
trested as part of the student'a following entry. An example of this is ss follows 



Teacher to Joan T- 20 

Did you like seeing all of your work? 1 NO. 

Joan S-2 1 

2 3 
I liked reading. we take chalk and salt 



An example of a response to a question which occurs within the entry i H as follows 



Joan S-26 
3 

Do you read what I right?... 

Teacher to Joan T-27 
- 

I read every word you write! 



5. Predicting 

The function of predicting includes sll entries in which the writer expresses 
' sn Indicstion thst be or she will do something in the future such as: 

Michael S-24 
1 

1 won't miss the but tomorrow Because I might miss the trip. 
Michael S-90 

\ % m going to bring some other stuff to go with my hot dog. 

Somewhat arbitrarily it was also decided to include with predicting the writer's 

indicstions of hopes or intentions along with clearer ststements of future action. 

The following are examples: 

Carlyle S-4 
6 

1 hope I can move up a group 

Carlyle S-5 
7 

t hope * get 100 on spelling 

9 

It will be from... 
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■ • Complaining 

Statements of complaint are dealt with in detail in a separate aection of this 

rmport. Complaining la a very important aspect of dialogue Journal writing in that 

ability to carry out this language function Indicates the writer's sbility to state 

hm auppoaed prejudice and successfully determine whether or not the complsint 

vent is new Information to the reader. These structursl criteris for complsining 

re essential for s felicitoua complaint. In marking the function i ! complaining, 

m note here only the atatement of presumed prejudice, whether implied or clesrly 

Its ted, and not the indication* that it la new information to the reader or the 

mooing account of the prejudicial event. In the section of the report on complaining, 

thm entire condition, for felicity will be treated in detail. Examples of complsint 

wrking In this sample Include the following 1 

Alice S-24 
3 

...I thought that you read the spelling words to fast. 

George S-«J 
6 

I cannot read your writing 

George S-25 
4 

The field trip was awfully boring. 
Giving directives 

Although s grest deal of research on directives hss been cerried out by linguists 
[Crten 1973, Rrvin-Tripp 19?',, 1977, fr.ser 1974, Bates 1976, Gsrvey 1975, Sh.tz 1974, 
•Itchell-Kern.n snd Kern.n 1977, etc.), most of this work is too highly differentiated to 
« useful for tl>- sort of broad-grained a..«lysis needed here By "giving directives" 
*re we mean thet the writer indicate directly or indirectly, his or her desire for 
h. reader to hring about the stste of sffsirs expressed by the proposition. Because the 
•ct of giving directives depends heivily on tlu status, sge, etc., of the writer, this 
unction la carried out In our sample primarily by the tescher. Students do give 
Irertlves occasional ly, however, as the following indicates: 
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Jay S-18 
3 

You should watch them. 

Willie S-112 
4 

Please don't forget to bring a book to school on drawing different 
letters. 

The teacher offers many directives, as the following Illustrate: 

Teacher to Willie T-28 

5 

Be sure to have a friend fill you in on anything you miss while you 
are out. 

Teacher to Cordon T-20 
2 

Listening Is something you need to work on! 

Teacher to Cordon T-21 
6 

... either be fair with others, or you force me to be mean to you. 
8. Apologizing 

As with giving directives, the function of apologizing depends heavily 

on the atatus and age of the writer. In this esse, apologizing f 8 done more by 

students thsn by the teacher although the tescher does use this function occasional 

A true apology la an expression of regret for hsvlng Injured, Insulted or wronged 

another peraon, specifically the person apologized to. Examples are as follows: 

Samantha S-lll 
1 

I'm sorry you don't think I'm doing, enjoying or understanding. 

Carlyle S-7 
10 

Sorry t got a little ansy this after noon. 
Although apologizing on behalf of someone else may not be strictly considered an 
apology, the broad-grained analysis used here includes such events as the following: 

Samantha S-108 
1 

I'm sorry that we disturbed the class and you! 



• t in ^.e difficult to decide wh.t to do „,th p . tu do spologle. such a. the following 
Teacher to Michael s-28 

Sorry your work was tossed out! 
Teacher to Tal T-105 

Sorry today was terrible! (for you) 

Teacher to Ceo r Re T-27 
4 

I am sorry about your problem with Victor, 
in e.ch of these event.. the te8cher ,„ ^ fcf ^ ^ ^ 

nnnlted or wronged the student, she r.ther. t.Mn, the student's per.pectlve 
or . supposed or r .„ lnJury . In8ult or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' regret th.t ,t h.ppe„e,. Although p.eudo-.pologle. .re technic.,,, .ep.r.b.e fro. 
enulne .po,og,e.. the bro.d-gr.lned .„.„.,. here lu „ p8 ^ 
Thanking 

Ixpres.lon. of gr.tltude or spprecl.tlon ,„ d scKnowledglng f.vor., .erv.ce or 
rte. y occur. ,„ |M . Bample ^ „ „ ^ be ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

raation. Examples are aa follows: 

Carlyle S-7 (March) 
11 

Thanks for helping me with my math!!!!!! 

J^«n_S-106_ 
6 

Thank you for your address so I can wright you. 
>• Evaluatin g 

A. noted esrller. ev. fl ..t,„g differ, fro- reporting .„ opinion ,„ that opinions 
r. e„p.,..,o„. of feeling. preference „ Hhlch _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

,.ln.t stand.** or nor-.. Ev . luat|ng here ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rslo.tlon of external person., thing, or event. K«_l.. , , . , „ 

event.. Ex.nple. Include the following: 

J»v s-u 

i 

today was better. 
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Jay S-12 
3 

The.grat brane was very good to day. 

Willie S-20 
h 

They did s good Job. 

Willie 5-21 
7 

The first day of math for me was pretty good. 
Statements involving »l, ke « „ the verb werfi categor |cal ly COn8ldered 
opinion, but statements involving "love" or "hate-were tabulated as evaluations. 
Assessment of the d.y su, h as "Today wa. OK" or "Today was terrible" were considered 
evaluations where., "math wa. fun « or ^ eometTy waa were ^ 

Self evaluations such as "I had a good day today" were treated as evaluations whereas 
ststemente such as "I liked art ' were tabulated aa opinions. 
11. Offering, 

To di 6 play a willingneas to perform - service or give something is a language 
function which, in this sample, i. used only by the tescher. I„ lhe corpus as s whole 
there .re instance, cf .tudent offer., however, such as the following: 

John 3- 36 

For the party can 1 get my grandma to bake a cake. She is 
a very good cool*. 

In this a ample, only the teacher expresses offers, as the following example illustrate 

Teacher 'o Willie T-116 
7 

or perhaps I can locate an alternative activity for you at noon 
(working with a a mall group of children on the playground or reading 
in the library). 

Teac her to Samantha T-26 
2 ' 
but if and when you need help, f*el free to let me help you. 

Ig^jlg r to Samantha TM10 



"I am avallsb'e." 




12. Promising 

Tha language function of pro.i.ing 1. . apeclal klnd of offer M m 
for .pacific action, or thing,. I, la . trul „ tn . t . ptoml ^ ^ ^ ^ 
bt falicitoua. mat pledge ,o«ethlng of value to the person being pro.iaed. LI . 
giving directive., .pologiaing ,„d offering, the language func tior. of pro.i.ing 
depend, on the .oci.l .t.tu. . n d/or .ge of the writer. I„ thi. ...pie. the function 
of proai.ing i. the exclueive territory of the .tudent.. usually after they have 
violated aoaw nan of behavior. Exa.plea include the following: 

gagantha s-108 
6 

But it won't happen again. 

So-ati^a the pro-iae can be indirectly inferred fro- the context. the following 
Illustrate.: 

Saw t ha S-112 
I'm going to try extra hard! 
OK the .urf.ce. thi. statement might look like predicting . future event but when we 
read the teacher', preceeding entry, It 1. cle.r th.t it i. .ore . pledge th.n a 
prediction: 

Teacher to S. roan t ha T-lll 

- ■ 

^It ia the general or overall work output that has me concerned. 
It plea.ea me to .ee you take .one action! 

6 

That la an important step and .how. your maturing aense of deciding 
which thlnga are worthwhile. 
Qu.atlon Asking 

Question asking forw an i.portant role in the* dialogue journala. A. in 
successful convention, it 1. necesa.ry to request cl.rif let ion or/to ..k for In- 
formation or help to d# -mine the other persons opinion and, <n general, to 
learn sore in order to respond more effectively. After a preliminary analyai. 
of thi. ...pie, it w.« detersiined th.t three type, of que.tion. predominate: 
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request, for information, requests about procedure, and requests for opinions. 
13. Requests for Information 

Requests for information may take the clesr for* of s questioq, whether or not 
it is appropriately punctuated, as follows: 

Joan S-30 
9 

But what L a whole number. 

Joan S-llO 
5 

Are we going to meet pen pals in person? 

Michael S-19 

11 12 

I got a red star what does *hst mean? 

M ichael 5-24 . 
9 

When do we get to take our rock scolpshsres home with us. 

the other hand, functional language analyaia also recognizes the fsct that some 

Statement, which hsve the form of s report of . personal fact actually function aa a 

que.tion, a. the following example lllustrstes: 

Michael S-24 
2 

I would like to now why I moved down a grade. 
The teacher also write, many requests for informstion, like the following: 

Teacher to Jay T-12 
3 

Are you really trying? 

Teacher to Jay T-71 
3 

Do you play any musical instrument now? 

14. Requests for procedure. 

George S-20 
15 

when are we going to play aoftbs!!? 

16 

And when are we going to go to Sscnrsmento? 

George S-27 
3 

What would we do in case of fire and fire was in the hsll. 
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Hlchael S-22 
9 ' 

Can we do the gods eyea on Hon. 
Michael S-90 

Are we going to make marresh mallows tuesday? 
The following examples appear to be a directive and a prediction of future 
events, reapectively. The context, in which they occur, however, Inoicate that they 
actually function aa queationa despite their deconcextualized form. 

Joan S-106 
2 

you have to talk to Tai, Lix. r " 
M ichael S-23 

So I would take it sometime tomorrow. 
15 » Requests for opinions 

Although the teacher makes n eny more requests for opinions than do the students, 
•ome atudent request, for opinions appear in this simple. For example: 
George S- 107 

What do you think of coach Brown and hia UCU Bruins? 

Samantha S-108 
13 

Would you like to do that? 

Joan S-23 
1 

Do you like „y Joran cover? 
The teacher's requests for opinion .re generallv uaed to get the student engaged < n 
■eanlngful communication with her. Bxa.plea are as follows! 
Teacher to Alice T-l 

were you surprised at how much work we've done? 

Teacher to Alice T-2 
k 

Did that bother you? 

Teacher to Alice T-4 
k 

you really enjoy doing art, don't you? 
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Exchange of the Student-Teacher Language Functions 

One quesUon of interest In student-teacher writing exchangee concerns parity 
in their writing. Do they write about the same amount of functlona to each other? 
The total counts of language functions used by each student in this sample are given 
in Figure 1 and the total counts of language functions used by the teacher in writinj 
to each student are shown in Figure 2. Figures 3 and k display the perc ntage of 
total language functions used by students and teacher respectively. The average 
percent of language functions used by all students and the teacher Is shown on 
Figure 5. 
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STUDENT TOTALS - 4 WECKS 



Reporting Predict- 

lng Ouestlons 











Respond- 
ing to q 


Fu t u r e 
Events 




















Opinion 


Personal 


General 


Complain 


Dl rect ive 


Apologize 


Thank 


Evaluate 


Offer 


Promise 


Question 
Totals 




Pro- 




Gordon 


67 


68 


14 


2 


29 


19 


I 


7 


0 


31 


0 


2 


«) 


Info 
2 


cedure Opinion 


Total? 


Samantha 


32 


62 


24 


3 


18 


5 


i 


6 


1 


4 


0 


6 


(7) 


6 


2 0 


239 


George 


21 


60 


33 


5 ' 


17 


13 


0 


2 


0 


14 


0 


1 


(12) 


4 


. 0 1 


170 


Joan 


26 


26 


22 


2 


18 


15 


1 


0 


1 


38 


0 


1 


(10) 


6 


5 3 


178 


Jay 


14 


38 


12 


4 


11 


3 


1 


3 


0 


5 


0 


0 


(3) 




3 1 


160 


Willie 


32 


69 


34 


3 


6 


22 


1 


1 


0 


12 


0 


0 




2 


1 " 0 


95 


Carlyle 


43 


66 


36 


9 


22 


3 * 


0 


2 


1 


11 


0 


0 


(5) 
(10) 


2 


2 1 


185 


Tai 


18 


55 


15 


3 


19 


8 


0 


1 


1 


26 


0 


0 


(8) 


8 


1 1 


203 


Michael 


31 


54 


12 


6 


9' 


0 


0 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 




5 


3 0 


_152 


Alice 


12 


11 


78 


9 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


(12) 
(3) 


7 
1 


5 0 
1 1 


135 

118 



FIGURE 1 

Total Counts Students in Sample' 
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TEACHER TO S'UDENT TOTALS - 4 WEEKS 



Reporting 



Gordon 



Samantha 



George 



Joan 



Jay 



Willie 



Carlyle 



Tai 



Michael 



Alice 



15 



15 



11 



22 
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Opinion Personal Gener al 



44 



35 



30 



39 



31 



62 



27 



4A 



19 



21 



28 



Predict- 
ing 

Respond- Future 



Questions 



-InjUQJL Events Co-plain Directiv e Apologia Thank Ev.W . Offer Promie, 



22 



15 



28 



37 



19 



22 



16 



10 



11 



18 



10 



22 



10 



22 



23 



10 



21 



14 



24 



20 
14 



18 



22 



20 



11 



31 



10 



17 



Ouestlon 



Pro- 



Totals Ll jg^JEljbilg, Opini on 



H5) 



(19) 



(30) 



(14) 



(24) 



13 



(20) 



(24) 



16 



(19) 



(16) 10 



(29) 



13 



11 



18 



Totals 



164 



142 



140 



136 



149 



193 



121 



147 



98 



104 



FIGURE 2 

Total Counts Teachers In Sample 
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20 



lot; 



4 



0 



Reporting Predict- 

* n 8 Questions 





Opinion Personal General 


Respond- Future 

iOlLJfLJLj^L^^ Directive Apolo„i,e Thank Bv .W. 0f f L , Plu „ iue 


Question Pro- 




Gordon 
Sa«antha 

Geotge 

Joan 

Jay 

Willie 


28. 9 2ft. A 5.8 

1*^ 36. 4 ' 16.1 

ILJ 34.0 18.5' 
16.2 16.2 13.7 
40.0 12.6 
1^.3 37.3 18.3 


• 8 12. 1 79 L a n 

— i±U Lzl •« .8 0 12.9 0 8 

— l ' 7 l °r 5 2" 3-5 .5 2.9 0 3 5 

28 95 >>} 0 1.1 0 7.8 0 5 

12 - U - 2 9 -« -6 0 .6 23.7 0 6 

- * 2 116 3 J___L^___J-1 0 5.3 0 0 


Totals Info cedure Qpfnln r 

1.6 .8 .8 0 

4.1 3.5 0 .5 

6.7 2.2 2.8 1.7 

6.2 3.7 1.8 .6 
3.1 2.1 1.0 0 


Totals 

14.8 
10.5 
11.0 
9.9 
5.9 


Carlyle 
Ta£ 

Michael 
Alice 


20.0 20.6 16.7 
Jjl^B 36.1 9.8 

22.9 40.0 8.9 

10.1 9.3 66.1 
18.3 31.4 17.3 


16 32 -5 .5 0 6.5 0 c 

42 ^i____Li___A_ 9 « 5.1 0 o 

125 > -6 17.1 o 

6 -d_ 0 , 0 0 .7 7 .« o o 

0 0 0 * .8 0 0 
28 9U 5 - 7 1.8 .8 9.5 o .6 1 


2.7 1.0 1.0 .5 
4.6 3.7 .5 .5 
5.3 3.3 1.9 0 
8.9 5.2 3.7 0 
2.5 .8 .8 .8 
4.5 2.6 1.4 .5 


11.4 
13.3 
9.4 
8.3 
7.3 



FIGURE 3 

Percent ot Functions, Students in Sampl« 
2) 
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TEACHER TO STUDENTS 



Gordon 



Reporting 

ivespona- future 

. Opinion Personal General ^ ng to q Events Complain Pl rec tlve Aool o glse Thank aWe Offer P rQffi | ag 

• 6 13.4 0 1.2 14.6 0 0 



S amantha _ 



Georg e 
Jv^an 

Jay 

Willie 



Carlyle 

Tal 

Michael 



Alice 



11.5 



26.8 



10.5 



24.6 



10.7 



21.4 



8.0 



28.6 



4.7 



20.8 



11.3 



32.1 



7.4 



22.3 



2.7 



2*. 9 



9.1 



19.3 



18.2 



3.8 



8.6 



24.0 




15.7 



11.0 



18.8 



19.2 



19.0 



-5.4- - ^.0 



19.3 



21.1 



15.9 



Predict- 
ing 

Respond- Future 



9.7 



Questions 



3.5 



2.2 



.7 



1.6 



2.0 



1.9 



1.5 



3.5 



7.1 



3.6 



7.4 



4.6 



14.8 



6.8 



4.0 



4.8 



6.6 



4.1 



7.0 



16.1 



15.4 



5.1 



4.1 



14.2 



14.3 



2.8 



9.8 



3.6 



.6 



1.0 



.5 



3.5 



14.0 1.4 



.1 



10.0 



2.9 



13.2 



.7 



14.7 



.7 



1.0 



10.3 1.0 



1.6 



9.0 



2.7 



21.0 



.6 



10. 



2.8 



16.1 



1.7 



13.4 



.4 



0 



Ouest Ion Pro- 
Totals Info cedure Opinion 



9.1 



4.2 



13.3 



4.9 



21.4 



6.4 



10.3 



1.4 



16.1 



8.7 



10.3 



2.5 



19.8 



13.2 



12.2 



5.4 



20.4 



10.2 



1.8 3.0 



4.9 



3.5 



5.7 



9.2 



5.8 
0 



2.9 
7.4 



3.1 



4.6 



3.3 3.3 



4.0 



4.0 



6.1 



27.8 



4.8 



5.7 17.3 



15.2 



5.8 



Totally 
11.7 



1C.1 



10.0 



9.7 



10.6 



13.8 



8.6 



10.5 



7.0 



7.5 



FIGURE 4 

Percent of Functions, Teacher in ample 
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All 10 Students 
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1.0 



9,5 



.6 



c 
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60 t-» 
C U 

55 



2.6 



« 

w 

u 
o 

o 

60 "H 

Is 

35 



1.4 



o 

60 "H 
C u 

55 



.5 



Teacher 



8.6 



24.0 



15.9 



1.5 



6.6 



9.8 



1.7 13.4 



5.8 



3.7 



5.7 



FIGURE 5 



Average Percent of Language Functions Used 
By All Ten Students And the Teacher 
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rr °" T " ble 5 11 *• that the teacher and the students wrote a roughly 

qual nusiber of language function, to e.ch other in this ...pie of di.logue journal 
riting. The atudent, used . totsl of 1,627 function. .„d the teacher 1,395. Student, 
•ported .or. opinion., co.pl.ined .ore and reported .or. per.on.l f. ct .. The te.ch.r 
IV. -ore directive., ev.lu.ted -ore and asked .ore que.tiona. 

Fro. teacher-.tudent co.pari.on., it i. cl«.r that si* atudent. wrote .ore functi 
I- the te.cher wrote to the.. I„ one ca8e , the t(S . cher „ rote ^ t|)an ^ 

.re. cese. were roughly even. Figure 6 di.pl.ya the.e co.p.riaon. bv .tudent- 
lac her exchange. 
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Teacher predominant : 



Teacher 
Jay 

Ronghly Even ; 
Teachei 
Willie 

Teacher 
Tai 

Teache r 
Alice 

t 

Student predominant ; 
Teacher 

Gordon 

Teacher 
Samantha 

Teacher 
George 

Teacher 
Joan 

Teacher 
Carlyle 

Teacher 
Michael 



Actual Number of Functions 
149 
95 

193 
185 

147 
152 

104 
118 

164 
239 

142 
J 70 

140 
198 

136 
168 

121 
215 

98 
135 

Figure 6 

Comparison of Teacher-Student Functions 
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Language Functions In the S tud ents ' Writin g 



The frequency of the „.e of the 15 different language function, varie, by 
•cedent. I„ o*der to ..ke clear the data pr.aented in Figure. 1,2,3, and 4. 
lMl*ld«l ranking of the ten .tudent. will de-on.trate the u.e. of the fifteen 
l«ngu«ge function, by the students. 
Reporting Opinions 

inking of Raw Data Ranking by Percent 



Gordon 

Savant ha 

Willie 

Michael 

Carlyle 

Joan 

George 

Tal 

Jay 

Alice 



67 
32 
32 
31 
30 
26 
21 
18 
14 
12 
296 



Ranking by Percent 


Gordon 


28. 8X 


Hlchael 


22.9 


Carlyle 


20.0 


Satan t ha 


18.8 


Willie 


17.3 


Joan 


16.2 


Jay 


14.7 


George 


11.8 


Tal 


11.8 


Alice 


10.1 



Since the -ver.ge per -tudent wa. 13. :Z. the eejor anoealiea sre Cordon's 
high percent-ge of 28.0* end the lower percentage, of C.or S e, T.i and Alice. 1 
2. Report in t Personal Vmrtm 



Reporting Personal Pacta 






Ranking of Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Willie 


69 


Michael 


40. OX 


Gordon 


68 


Jay 


40 0 


Carlyle 


66 


Willie 


37.3 


Saaiantha 


62 


Sauntha 


36.4 


George 


60 


Tal 


36.1 


Tal 


55 


George 


34.0 


Michael 


54 


Carlyle 


30.6 


Jay 


38 


Gordon 


28.4 


Joan 


26 


Joan 


16.2 


Alice 


11 


Alice 


9.3 




509 







Since the average per atudent waa 31. 4Z the major anomaliea are the low 
frequencies of Joan and Alice. The 'anomoly' refera to the feature In th-.t student's 
writing, not to the atudenta themselves 

•y , enos»ly\ I the discrepant cases or outliers which vary most fro. the group', 

e O ' occurrence of that particular feature. 
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3. Reporting General Fa cts 



Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Alice 


78 


Alice 


66. IX 


Carlyle 


36 


George 


18.5 


Willie 


34 


Willie 


18.3 


George 


33 


Carlyle 


16.7 


Saaantha 


24 


Sam ant ha 


14.1 


Joan 


22 


Joan 


13.7 


Tal 


15 


Jay 


12.6 


Gordon 


14 


Tal 


9.8 


Michael 


12 


Michael 


8.9 


Jay 


12 


Gordon 


5.8 




280 







Since the average per student was 17. 3X, the najcr anomalies are the extreme 
high frequency of Alice and the low frequencies of Tal, Michael and Gordon. 
4. Reapondlng to Questions 



Ranking by Raw Data • 


Ranking b) 


Percent 


Carlyle 9 


Alice 


7.62 


Alice 9 


Michael 


4.4 


Michael 6 


Carlyle 


4.2 


George 5 


Jay 


4.2 


Jay 4 


George 


2.8 


Willie 3 


Tal 


1.9 


Tal 3 


Sams nt ha 


1.7 


SftJiantha 3 


Willie 


1.6 


Gordon 2 


Joan 


1.2 


Joan 2 


Gordon 


.8 



4< 



Since the average per student waa 3.8Z, the anomalies sre the high frequency 
of Alice and the low frequency of Gordon. 
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5- Predicting future events 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



Cordon 

Carlyle 

Tal 

Samantha 

Joan 

George 

Jay 

Michael 

Willie 

Alice 



29 
22 
19 
18 
18 
17 
U 

9 

6 

0 

149" 



Tal 

Gordon 

Jay 

Joan 

Samantha 

Carlyle 

George 

Michael 

Willie 

Alice 



12.5: 

12.1 
11.6 
11.2 
10.5 
10.2 
9.5 
6.7 
3.2 
0 



Since the average per atudent was 9.2X the major anomalies are the low 
frequenciea of Willie and Alice. 



6. Coaiplalnlng 

Ranking by Raw Data 



Willie 

Gordon 

Joan 

George 

Tal 

Sanantha 

Alice 

Jay 

Carlyle 
Michael 



22 
19 
15 
13 
8 
5 
4 
3 
3 
0 
92 



Ranking by pe 


rcent 


Willie 


11.9 


Joan 


9.5 


Gordon 


7.9 


George 


7.3 


Tal 


5.3 


Alice 


3.4 


Jay 


3.1 


Sanantha 


2.9 


Carlyle 


1.4 


Michael 


0 



Sine, the average per atudent „aa 5.7*. the anoaliea are the high frequenciea 
of WilUe and Joan and the low frequenciea of Carlyle and Michael. 
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7 Giving Directives 



Ranking by Raw Data 

Gordon 1 
Sanantha 1 



Joan 1 

Jay 1 

Willie 1 

George 0 

Carlyle 0 

Tal 0 

Michael 0 

Alice 0 



Ranking by Percent 



Jay 1.0X 

Joan .6 

Willie .5 

Samantha .5 

Gordon .4 

George 0 

Carlyle 0 

Tal 0 

Michael 0 

Alice 0 



Since thia language function was used ao infrequencly b> the students, ir la 
not subject to useful interpretation. 
9. Apologizing 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Samantha 
Jay 

Gordon 

George 

Carlyle 

Tal 

Willie 

Joan 

Michael 

Alice 



6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
17 



Ranking by Percent 



Samantha 
Jay 

George 
Carlyle 
Gordon 
Tal 

Willie 
Joan 
Michael 
Alice 



3.5X 

3.1 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.5 
0 

0 

0 



Since the average per atudent was 1.0X, the anomalies are the high frequenciea 
of Samantha and Jay and the low frequencies of Joan, Michael and Alice. 
9. Thanking 



Ranking by Raw Data 


!<anklng by Percent 


Samantha 


1 


Michael .7 


Joan 


1 


Joan . 6 


Carlyle 


1 


Tal .6 


Tal 


1 


Samantha .5 


Michael 


1 


Carlyle .5 


Gordon 


0 


Gordon 0 


George 


0 


George 0 


Jay 


0 


Jay 0 


Willie 


0 


Willie 0 


Alice 


0 


Alice 0 




5 





Since thia language function was used so infrequently by the students* it is not 
subject to useful interpretation. XI V 



10. Evaluating 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



Joan 
Gordon 
Carlyle 
Tal 

George 

Willie 

Michael 

Saaantha 

Jay 

Alic- 



38 
31 
26 
26 
14 
12 
10 
5 
5 
1 

153 



Joan 
Tal 

Gordon 

George 

Michael 

Willie 

Jay 

Carlyle 

Saaantha 

Alice 



23. IX 
17.1 
12.9 
7.8 
7.4 
6.5 
5.3 
5.1 
2.9 
.8 



Since the average per atudent was 9.5X, the major moiihed are the high 
frequenciee of Joan and Tal and the low frequencies of Saaantha and Alice. 
11. Offering 

The students In the saaple did not use the language function of offering. 

i 

Premising 



12. 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



Saaantha 

Gordon 
George 
Joan 
Jay 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Tal 

Michael 
Alice 



6 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

J) 

10 



Sanantha 

Gordon 

Joan 

George 

Jay 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Tal 

Michael 
Alice 



3.5X 
.8 
.6 
.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Since the average per student was .6Z, the only anomaly i a Saaantha'a high 
frequency. 
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13« Asking Information Quest lona 



Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Carlyle 


8 


fiicnaex 




Michael 


7 


Carlyle 




Sanantha 


6 


Joan 




Joan 


6 


Sanantha 




Tal 


5 


Tal 




George 


4 


George 




Gordon 


2 


Jay 




Jay 


2 


Willie 


1.0 


Willie 


2 


Gordon 


.8 


Alice 


1 


Alice 


.8 




4F 







Since the. average per student is *.6X. the ano-allea are the high frequency 
klchael and the low frequency of Gordon and Alice. 
H« Asking Procedural Q uaaHmm 



Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Michael 


5 


Michael 


3.7X 


George 


5 


George 


2.8 


Tal 


3 


Tal 


1.9 


Joan 


3 


Jdan 


1.8 


Gordon 


2 


Willie 


1.0 


Willie 


2 


Jajy 


1.0 


Jay 


1 


Gordon 


.8 


Carlyle 


1 


Alice 


.8 


Alice 


1 


Carlyle 


.5 


Saaantha 


0 


Sanantha 


.0 




2T 







Since the ever.ge per .tudent 1. the ano-aliea '.re the high frequencie 

of Michael and George and the low frequencies of Carlyle and Samantha 
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15. Asking Opinion Queatlona 
**nk ; by Raw Data 



George 
Saaantha 

Joan 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Alice 

Gordon 

Jay 

Tal 

Michael 



0 
0 
0 
0 
8 



Ranking by Percent 

George 
Alice 
Joan 

Saaantha 

Willie 
Carlyle 
Gordon 
Jay 
Tai 

Michael 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Since the average per atudent waa .5X, the -noaaly here 1. the high frequency 
of George. 
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Language Functions In the Teacher's Writing 



Just as the frequency of use of different language functions varies b, In- 
dividual students, so the reader's frequency of use of language functions varies 
In her writing to different atudents. Individual ranking of the teacher'a frequency 
< f use of language functions demonstrates this variability. 



Reporting opinions 






Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Fercent 


Willie 22 


Alice 


18. 2% 


Gordon 19 


Gordon 


11.5 


Alice 19 


Willie 


11.3 


Saaantha 15 


George 


10.7 


George 15 


Saaantha 


10.5 


Joan ll 


Michael 


9.1 


Carlyle 9 


Joan 


8.0 


Michael 9 


Carlyle 


7.4 


J«y 7 


Jay 


4.7 


Tsl 4 


Tal 


2.7 
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Since the teacher's average to atudents was 8.6X, the anomalies are her high 
frequency to Alice and her low frequency to Jay and Tal. 

2. Reporting Pergonal Fac^s 

Ranking by Raw Data ^ Ranking by Percent 

To! Willie W Hlllle 32 n 



Gordon 44 Tal 29 9 

T "* Joan 28.6 

3o « n 39 Gordon 26.8 

Saaantha 35 Saaantha 24.6 

Ja y 31 Carlyle 22.3 

George 30 George 21.4 

Carlyle 27 Jay 20.8 

Michael 19 Michael 19.3 

Alic 4 Alice 3.8 



335 

Since the teacher*s average to studentswas 24.0%, the major anomaly la her low 
frequency to Alice. 
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3. 



Reporting General Facta 



To: 



Rank in ft by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Willie 


37 


Alice 


21. IX 




20 


Saaantha 


19.7 


Saaantha 


28 


Michael 


19.3 


Carlyle 


23 


Willie 


19.2 


Alice 


23 


Carlyle 


19.0 


George 


22 


J«y 


10.8 


Gordon 


21 


George 


15.7 


Michael 


19 


Gordon 


12.8 


Joan 


15 


Joan 


11.0 


Tai 


8 


Tal 


5.4 
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Since the teacher's average to students was 15. 9X, the «ajor anoaaly la her 

low frequency to Tal. 



4. Responding to Questions 



To: 



Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


George 


5 


George 


j.5X 


Tal 


3 


Joan 


2.2 


Joan 


3 


Tal 


2.0 


Sa«antha 


2 


Michael 


2.0 


Carlyle 


2 


Alice 


1.9 


Michael 


2 


Carlyle 


1.6 


Alice 


2 


Saaantha 


1.4 


J«y 


1 


Jay 


.7 


Willie 


1 


Willie 


.5 


Gordon 


0 


Gordon 


0 




21 







Since the teacher's average to atudenta was 1.5X, the anomalies -r e her high 
frequency to George end her lov frequency to Gordon. 
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5« Predicting Future Eventa 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



To: 



Carlyle 

Gordon 

J«y 

George 
Tal 

Willie 

Alice 

Joan 

Sawsnths 

Mlchsel 



18 
16 
11 
10 
10 
9 
5 
5 
5 
4 

94 



Tal 

Gordon 

Jsy 

Joan 

Saaantha 

Carlyle 

George 

Michael 

Alice 

Willie 



12.51 

12.1 

11.6 

11.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.5 

6.7 

5.3 

3.2 



Since the teacher' a average to students was 7.9X, the anomalies are her high 
frequencies to Tsi and Gordon. 



6. Complaining 



Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



To: 



Willie 

Gordon 

Saaantha 

George 

Joan 

Tai 

J*y 

Carlyle 
Michael 
Alice 



8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i 
o 

0 
0 

p 

13 



Willie 

Saaantha 

Chris 

Gordon 

Tal 

George 
Jay 

Carlyle 
Michael 
Alice 



4. IX 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Since the teachera average to students is .9X t the anomaly here Is her high 
frequency to Alfred. 
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7. Giving Directive* 

tanking by lUv Data V 



To: 



Jay 

Jo mi 

Gordon 

Tai 

Michael 

Willie 

Saaantha 

George 

Carlyle 

Alice 



23 
22 
22 
21 
14 
10 
10 
7 
5 
3 

137 



Ranking by Percent 



Joan 
Jay 

Michael 
Tal 

Gordon 

Saaantha 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Alice 

George 



16. IX 

15.4 

14.3 

14.2 

13.4 

7.0 

5.1 

4.1 

2.8 
.5 



Since the teacher', average to student. 1. 9.8X. the -no-liea here are her 
high fre,ue«ciea to Joan. J.y t Michael. T.i and Gordon and her low frequencies 
to Alice and George. 
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8. Apologizing 

Ranking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



Joan 

George 

Tal 

Michael 
Gordon 
Saaantha 
Jay 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Alice 



5 
1 

i 1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 



Joan 

Michael 

Tal 

George 
Gordon 
Saaantha 
Jay 

Willie 

Carlyle 

Alice 



3.6Z 
1.0 
.6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Since the teacher's average to atudenta ia .5X, the anoaaly here la her high 
frequency to Joan. 
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9. 



Thanking 



Ranking by Raw Data 


ivaiiKxng oy 


Percent 


Saaantha 5 


Saaantha 


3.5Z 


Joan 4 


Joan 


2.9 


Tai 4 


Alice 


2.8 


Alice 3 


Tai 


2.7 


Gordon 2 


Carlyle 


1.6 


Willie 2 


Gordon 


1.2 


Carlyle 2 


Willie 


1.0 


George 1 


Jay 


.7 


J«y 1 


George 


.1 


Michael 0 


Michael 


0 



2T 



Since the teacher's average per student ia 1.7X, the anomalies are her high 
frequencies to Saaantha, Joan, Alice and Tai. 



Evaluating 








Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by 


Percent 


Tai 


31 


Tai 


21. 01 


Gordon 


24 


Alice 


16.3 


Jay 


22 


Jay 


14.7 


Saaantha 


20 


Gordon 


14.6 


Willie 


20 


Saaantha 


14.0 


Joan 


18 


Joan 


13.2 


Alice 


17 


Willie 


10.3 


George 


14 


Michael 


10.2 


Carlyle 


11 


George 


10.0 


Michael 


10 


Carlyle 


9.0 




187 







Since the teacher 1 a average per student is 13. 4X, the anomalies here are her 
high frequency to Tai and her low frequency to Carlyle. 
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11. 



Offering 



Unking by Raw Data 



Ranking by Percent 



Tot 



Saaantha 

Willie 

Jay 

Tai 

Gordon 

George 

Joan 

Carlyle 

Michael 

Alice 



x 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 



Saaantha 

Willie 

Jay 

Tal 

Gordon 

George 

Joan 

Carlyle 

Michael 

Alice 



1.4* 
1.0 

.7 
- .6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Since the teacher 9 a average per acudent ia .4*. the anoaaly hero ia her high 
frequency to Saaantha. 



12. Profiling 

The teacher in thia i»aaple did not uae the language function of proaiaing. 

13. Aaklng Information Queatlona 



To: 



Ranking by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Carlyle 


16 


Carlyle 


13.2Z 


Jay 


13 


Michael 


io.2 


Michael 


10 


Jay 


8.7 


George 


9 


George 


6.4 


Tai 


8 


Tal 


5.4 


Saaantha 


7 


Saaantha 


4.9 


Gordon 


7 


Alice 


4.b 


Willie 


5 


Gordon 


4.2 


Alice 


5 


Wll _e 


2.5 


Joan 


2 


Joan 


1.4 



Since the teacher 'a average per student wan 5.8*, the anoaallea here are her 
high frequency to Carlyle and her lov frequency to Joan. 
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14. Asking Procedural Queatlona 



To: 



Ranking by Ra 


v Data 


Ranking by Percent 


George 


8 


Joan 


5.8Z 


Joan 


8 


George 


5.7 


Saaantha 


7 


Alice 


5.7 


Willie 


6 


Saaantha 


4.9 


Tal « 


6 


Tal 


4.0 


Alice 


6 


Michael 


4.0 


Carlyle 


4 


Carlyle 


3.3 


Michael 


4 


Willie 


3.1 


Gordon 


3 


Gordon 


1.8 


Jay 


0 


Jay 


0 




52 





Since the teacher's average per student was 3.7X, the anoaalies here 
lov frequencies to Gordon and Jay. 



15. Aaklng Opinion Questions 



Rankings by Raw Data 


Ranking by Percent 


Alice 


18 


Alice 


17. 3Z 


George 


13 


George 


9.2 


Jay 


11 


Jay 


7.4 


Willie 


9 


Michael 


6.1 


Michael 


6' 


Willie 


4.6 


Gordon 


, 5 


Saaantha 


3.5 


Saaantha 


5 


Carlyle 


3.3 


Joan 


4 


Gordon 


3.0 


Carlyle 


4 


Joan 


2.9 


Tal 


4 


Tal 


2.7 




7* 







Since the teacher's average per student was 5.7Z, the anoaalies here are her 
high frequency to Alice and her low frequencies to Gordon, Joan and Tal. 
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CgEarlgOn of Teacher ..J Student Wr<M n , Bt Funr.Unn 



Anoth« v., to co-pare teacher and atudent writing i„ thi. .„pl e U t0 
contr..t th« u.e by both writer, of .pecif ic l MRUage f unctlon8 . 
Keportlntt Opinion, (raw data) 



Gordon 


67 


Teacher 


19 


Ssaantha 


32 


Teacher 


15 


Willie 


32 


Teacher 


22 


Michael 


31 


Teacher 


9 


Carlyle 


30 


Teacher 


9 


Joan 


26 


Teacher 


11 


George ' 


21 


Teac her 


15 


Tal 


18 


Teacher 


4 


J«y 


14 


Teacher 


7 


Alice 


12 
296 


Teacher 
• 


19 
130 



In .11 but one exchange, the atudent. report opinion, to the te.cher 
-ore th.n .he doe. to the-. Alice i. the lone exception. In -oat 
caae., tha atudent. report 2 to 3 ti-ea .ore opinion, th.n the 
te.cher doe.. Be.ide. Alice, the only atudent. for who- the 
"Ho i. le „ than 2 to j lre wiuie c< , org< , 
2 - Report in. pecon.l f, rt , 

Ag.in, the atudent. predo-in.te in thla function, 509 to 335, with 
the exception of the te.cher'. high frequency to Jo.n, 39 to 26. 
In .11 other exch.nge., the .tudent. prevail. Be.ide. jo.n, the 
only .tuJent. for who- the te.cher'. r.tio i. l e ,a th.n 2 to 1 
are Willie, Tai and Gordon. 
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3 * Reporting general facta 

In thla function the teacher-student compariaon has wore parity. 

The te.cher reporta .ore general facta to Willie, Samantha, Jay, 

Gordon, and Michael than they use to her. In contrast, Alice, 

Carlyle, Georga, Joan, and Tal report more general f act s to 

the teacher than she does to the.. Alice Is by far the champion general 

fact reporter, with 78. 



Alice 


78 


Teacher 


22 


Gary 


36 


Teacher 


23 


Willie 


34 


Teacher 


37 


.George 


33 


Teacher 


22 


Samantha 


24 


Teacher 


28 


Joan 


22 


Teacher 


15 


Tai 


15 


Teacher 


8 


Gordon 


14 


Teacher 


21 


Jay 


12 


Teacher 


28 


Michael 


12 
280 


Teacher 


Ji 
7 ^3 



4- keapondlng to question s 

Students respond to over twice as many queationa aa the teacher doea, 
46 to 21, largely because she aaks them many more queationa than they 
aak her. Since tKs function is treated In another section of this 
report, no further comment will be made here. (See Que stions paper.) 

5. Predicting future events 

Agsin, the students use of this language function exceeds that of 
the teacher, 149 to 93. Largely thla is because of the problems 
they have end their efforts to do something about them. It Is 
interesting to note, however, that the teacher's use of this function 

hi 



la hlgheet with the Male students, especially with Carlyle, Gordon, 
Jsy, George and Willie. 

6. Complaining 

This function is by fsr dominated by the studenta, 92 to 13, especially 
Willie, Gordon, Joan and George. Michael la the only atudent who 
doea not reglater a complaint in thla ■■■pie. The teacher 1 a use 
of complaining la focuased in her writing to Willie (8 of her 13 
complaints), a fact which la difficult to underatand. 

7. Giving dl recti vea 

This function is the special domain of the teacher in that the one 
who ia entitled to give dlrectlvea la governed by atatua and age. 
Five atudenta offered directive* to the teacher, uaually with 
great indirection and caution. Of Interest here is the tact that 
the teacher glvea the moat directivea to Jay, Gordon, Joan end Tai, 
atudenta who appear to be having the aoat trouble interperaonally. 

8. Evaluating 

Again the teacher predominates in thla language function. (187 to 15*) Student! 

who evaluate more than the teacher doea to then are Carlyle, Joan 

and Gordon. The number of evaluations of George and Michael natch the 

teacher 'a exactly. The otJier five atudenta have fewer *valuationa than 

the teacher. 

9. Asking, Information questions 

The teacher predomlnatea in thla language function to all atudenta 
(82 to A3) except Joan (6 to 2). teicJier „ k|| the ln _ 

formation queatlona to Caryle, Jay and Michael. The atudenta who 
aak the leaat information queatlona are Gordon, Jay, Willie end 

m 
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10 * Asking Opinion Question. 

It Is by far mote comon for the teacher to aak the students' opinions 
than for the. to aak her for her opinion. 79 to 8. George asks three 

-h questions and Sa«antha. Joan. Willie. Carl- te and Alice ask one 
esch. Of sore Interest here la the teacher'a use of thla function, 
aa follows: 



Teacher 


to 


Alice 


18 


Teacher 


to 


George 


13 


Teacher 


to 


Jay 


11 


Teacher 


to 


Willie 


9 


Teacher 


to 


Michael 


6 


Teacher 


to 


Gordon 


5 


Teacher 


to 


Evle 


5 


Teacher 


to 


Joan 




Teacher 


to 


Carlyle 


4 


Teacher 


to 


Tai 


4 



7 



11 • Other function a 

Apologizing, Thanking, Offering, Promising and asking procedural 
queatlona had such low frequencies of occurrence that they are not 
very useful aa teacher-atudent contrasts. The teacher predominates 
in offering 6 to 0, and in aaklng procedural queatlona 52 to 23, 
and in thanking, 24 to 5. The atudenta predominate in apologizing, 
17 to 8 and in promising, 10 to 0. 
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Clustering Anslyals of Language Function; 



ly noting the .noullee in the frequence, of the students' use of functions 
to the tescher snd the teacher's use of function, to the students. It 1. possible 
to «sk question, .bout the possible clustering of the use of l.ngu.ge functions. 
Five questions can be asked. 

1. Do student, who use . high frequency of more persons! language functions 
(reporting opinions, reporting personal facts, predicting, complaining, 
giving directives, apologizing, thanking, self evaluating, offering, 
promising, and asking opinion questions) display s different profile 
than those with low frequencies in the use of these functions? 

2. Do those students who use . high frequency of .ore Impersonel lsnguage 
functions (reporting genersl facts, evaluating othera or other things, 
asking Information questions snd asking procedursl questions) display 
a different profile than thoas with low frequenclea in this sres? 

3. Do students with a high frequency of negative losdlng of lsngusge 
functions (reporting negstlve opinions, complsining snd negative 
evaluation.) dlspl.y . different profile fro. those with . low trequency 
of such functions? 

4. Do student, with a high frequency of positive loading of language functions 
(reporting ^.itive opinion., predicting, spMogiting, thsnking, ev.lu.tlng 
poaltively and promising) display a different profile froai those with 

low frequenclea In this area? 
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5 - What can we learn froai the teacher's high frequency use of " urging " 
functions (predicting, complaining, giving directlvea and evaluating) 
to students as opposed to low frequency of these functions to other 
students? 

In order to sddreas these questions, It wss necessary to determine whet 
clustering of lsngusge functions beat repreaenta the distinctive feetures of the 
meaning of each cluster. In order to do this, It was first necessary to go bsck 
to the functions of reporting opinions and evaluating and to break out positive 
vs. negative oplnlona and positive va. negative evaluations. For the function 
of evaluating, It was also necessary to break out evaluating aelf from evaluating 
other persons or things. 

A feature analysis of the rifteen language functions 1. as follows. 





Personal Engagement 


+ 


reporting oplnlona 


+ 


reporting personal facts 


+ 


responding to questions 




predicting future events 


+ 


complaining 


+ 


giving directives 


+ 


spolog Icing 


+ 


thsnklng 


+ 


self evaluating 


+ 


offering 


+ 


promlalng 


+ 


aaklng opinion questions 
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ijgery ounl eny r ^ 
+ repOiting ger r a l f ac , 

+ .v.luatin* ot. things (not self) 

+ asking <roiedur questions 

n cgstlvs loading 
+ reporting negative opinions 
+ complaining 
+ negstive evaluating 

J?Q8itive lo ading 

+ reporting positive opinions 

+ predicting (positive) 

+ Apologizing 

+ thanking 

+ posit lvs evaluating 

+ promising 

tescher "urging 1 * 
+ predict* 
+ coaplsining 
+ giving directives 
♦ evaluating 
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Personal Engagement 

One of the goals of dialogue Journal writing, according to the teacher, is to 
get the students personally engaged. Elsewhere in this report, the concept of 
"mutuality" is discussed in more detail. (See Kreeft, Mutual Conversations.) One 
piece or evidence for such mutuality might be defined by the way writers make use of 
language functions which are personsl in nature. By clustering the func' mis of 
personal engagement, we have the profile given in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7 

Clustering of Functions for Personal Engagement 



»enort<n<» Responding Predicting 
Reporting Personal to FuCure Complai,.- 

Opinions Facta Questions Events ing 



(.'or don 



Snmantha 
George 
loan 
Iny 

Willie 
( or lyle 
lal 

Michael 
Al Ice 



67 



32 



21 



26 



14 



32 
3 



18 
31 



12 



68 



62 



60 



26 



38 



69 



66 



57 



54 



11 



Ranking 



Gordon 

Carlyle 

Willie 

Snmantha 

Tai 

George 



207 
158 
146 
139 
133 
124 



29 



18 



17 



18 



11 



22 



19 



16.7 
12.7 
11.8 
11.2 
10.7 
10.0 



19 



13 



15 



22 



Giving Apologiz- 
Directives ing 



Thank- 
ing 



Self Offer- Prorais- Ashing 

Evaluating ing i ng Questions Total 



17 



10 



10 



11 



11 



26 



10 



Ranking 




X 


Michael 


111 


9.0 


Joan 


108 


8.7 


Jay 


76 


6.1 


Alice 


38 


1.1 


Average 


1240 





0. 



207 



139 



0 

'V 



124 

108~ 

"76 



146 

~158T 



111 



38 



1240 
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fro. ruure , lt . Ppe . r . th . t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M<-~lly e„..,e<l ,„ th.tr than , re Ceorge> Hlc „. el> ^ Jgy ^ ^ 

2 ' l"P«raonal Engagamant 

If impersonal engagement 1. the opposite of personal engsgement, we 
•mould aee a reverse of Figure 7 | n the us* of Isngu.ge functions which .ppesr to 
L " 4 "P««o««l Figure 8 display. thaae data. 

lmperaonal Engagement 



Report general 
facta 

14 
24 

33 
22 
12 
34 
36 
15 
12 
78 



Other 

Evaluation 

14 

0 
4 

28 
3 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 



Aak Info. 
Question 

2 
6 
4 
6 
2 
2 
8 
5 
7 
1 



Aak Proced. 
Queatlon 

2 
0 
5 

n 3 
1 

2 
1 
3 
5 
1 

Total 
Average 



Totals 

32 

30 

46 

59 

18 

39 

45 

23 

24 

80 
396 
39.6 



RANKING 



Average 



Raw Data 

80 
59 
46 
45 
39 
32 
30 
24 
23 
18 

39.6 



Figure 8 

133 c, » sf ring of Functions for 

Impersonal Fngngement 



Percent 

20.2 
14.9 
11.6 
11.4 
9.8 
P 1 
7.6 
61 
5.8 
4.5 
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fro. Figure 8 1* appears that Alice, Joan. George, Carlyle and Wi,l,e are more 
^Personally engaged in their writing than are Cordon, Samanth, , Michael, Tal and 

in comparing the students who were high In personal engagement with those who 
were low in impersonal engagement, we find 9lx 9t udents who sre consistent with 
the notion that their clusterings .re opposltes: 



Go rdon + 
Samantha + 
Tai + 
George 
Joan 
Alice 



Four students are anomallea: 

Personal Engagement % l-PJM^n^Enj^^ 

Carlyle + * + 

Willie , 

Jay 

Hlchael 



One possible explanation for these anomalies Is that the data are not adequately 
large enough to display the general features of personal or Impersonal engagement. Another 
possible explanation la that peraonal and Impersonal engagement are not adequately 
represented by the functions used to define these clusterings A »ore likely ex- 
planation, however, comes from an examination of the overall writing of all four 
students. Carlyle and Wmie are among the «ort prolific writers In the class 
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Jay ami Michael are near the bottom of writing productivity. # It ia concelveable 
that thorn, who write a great deal tend to provide more evidence for both kinda of 
aagagement while those who write little provide inadequate evidence for either 
kind. Perhaps if the writing samples were off exactly the same quantities, these 
anomalies would be reduced. But such Measurement would violate the nsture off 
self-generated writing and make meaningless the Boat important unite off snslyais 
selected here. 

3. Hegativa Loadin g 

Negative loading simply refers to the negstive statement e or speech 
acts used by the students. Figure 9 displsys these dsts: 
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Negative Loading - Totals (4 weeks) 





Report 

Negative 

Opinion 


Complaining 


Negative 
Evaluation 


Totals 


Gordon 
Sana nt ha 
George 
Joan 
Jay 
-JHUie 
rerlyle 
Tai 

Michael 
Alice 


16 
1 

8 
1 
3 
2 
3 
4 
0 
4 


19 

5 
13 
15 
3 
22 
3 
8 
0 
4 


15 
0 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 
3 
0 
0 


0 
6 

26 

21 
7 

27 
7 

15 
0 
8 



Gordon 

Willie 

George 

Joan 

Tal 

Alice 

Jay 

Carlyle 
Same n the 
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17.7 Average 



Figure 9 

Clustering ofc Functions for Negative Losding 
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A* figure 9 point, out. Cordon ha. by far the no.t negative losing with WUlle, 
C~rge and Joaa ala. .bo,. ..er.ge. T.I I. right .t the nedl.n point while Alice, 
Jay, Carlyle, Sananth. snd Hlchael have relatival, low negative loading. 
*• fo.ltlve Loading 

■y po.lt lve losing, wo refer to the u.e of tho.e .t.tnont. „ r . peech 
act. ohlch lndlcte positive .spects. The., are dl.pl.yed by function In 
rigor. 10: 
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Positive Loading - Totals (« weeks) 



Report Pre- Po8 

r... o,in. diet /tool rn-h «... «ai.!ai .atata. 

Seoentha ]\ |» \ ? » ' • 

Hlchsel ,i 9 J .n ° 0 58 

^ 1 L_JL_J___I_I__. i » 

554 Tot. 

" " — — 55> Ave. 



RANKING 



Raw Data n 

Percent 

Gordon mw 

Joan /0 181 

Carlyle 7 5 \\\ 

Saauntha 66 t , 0 

!J:? 




Michael 

WUlle 46 



C * or * e « j ft 

J.T 29 ''J 



Figure 10 

Clusttrln* of Functions for 
Positive leading 
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1. 1. .tar lr- flgur. ,0 th .t Cordon. Jo . n , c.r.vle. WtH. , nd T ., .„ 

poaltlv. ,„..,„. „ lch . eI . muUt Ceorg . J>y e be oB 

avarage. 

If Po-U.ve loading ,. the oppo.lt. of n .g.tWe ,o.din„ we .hould W e a reverae 
.1 ".-re 9 «„ Hgn,. ,0 ,„ <he of ..^.g. funcrlon . whlch -ppe . r define 
eW ...... ,„ ccpaHna lh . . tud e„ t . ^ w „ e Mgh |(| ^ ^ 

who were low l„ po.ltl*. lo.dlng. Me find .even .todent. who .re con.latent with 
tlte notion that the clo.terlng. .re oppo.ite.t 



Negative Loading 



gg*jtl»e Loading 



Willie 

George 

Tal 

Alice 

Jay 

Carlyle 
Saaiantha 

Three atudentn are anoaallea: 

Gordon 

Joan 

Hlchnel 



M •< - .oa.fU, ths, , oaial lee . te cte . ted by .„ ...^ ^ ^ ^ 

-r .« Wroner cluaterl,,, o, faction.. Uom ,„ e ,„ ln . tlon tfc- ^ 
of the *e . tttdenr ,, tmmmtf , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

entrfle. over the jr*»ar are ermrlr in ••-••a. j * , 

errstlc In «, t , tude , nconslBtent |n JtlIlt-po-1 , loo „ f ^ 

Jo-'. vsve. of chsnge com, «„d „„ ln ,„ chunk „ 

lentry to entry) than Cordon's 
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who la often Inconsistent (fro- sentence to sentence). Nev-rtheies,, 
the, shsre the " U ps 8nd down ... „ ^ ,„,,,, ^ ^ 

their scores on neg.tlve l„.dlng «nd positive losd.ng would both be H|ch , e , 
on the other h.nd , write. Ie „ thm BvetBge ,„ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hsd . ,„„ f tequency of pet8on . Ily an<J ^ er , OB . ny eng( , ged urlti R ^ i(keiy 

thst he would evidence either positive or negative losdlng. 
5 • Tescher "urging " 

One of the co-«on role, of te.chlng 1, t „ deveIop 8t|)dent(1 thro| , gh 
encour.ge.ent or urging. The Um» function. post relev.nt to this clustering 
sre th. tea.her'a predicting. C o^l.l.l„,, g , ving of d , tectlvew mH ev8ll>flt| „ g 
figure 11 displays this clu.terlng of the teacher', functions: 
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Teacher's Clustering of functions - Raw Data "Urging" 



Toi 



Predicting Complaining Directives Evaluating Total* 



I Cor don 
|8uantha 
■George 
■Joan 
bay 
pill la 
ICarlyle 
|Tai 

■Michael 
■Alice 



16 
5 
10 



18 
10 



22 
10 

7 
22 
23 
10 

5 
21 
14 

1 



24 
20 
14 
18 

22 
20 

ii 

31 
10 

11 



(3 average 



RANKING 



Gordon 

Tai 

Jay 

Willie 

•loan 

Beaantha 

Carlyle 
Baorge 
Michael 
Mice 



Raw Data 

63 
63 
56 
47 
46 
36 
34 
32 
28 
25 

43.0 Average 



Percent 

14.7 
14.7 
13.0 
10.9 
10.7 
8.4 
7.4 
7.4 
6.5 
5.8 



figure 11 

Clustering of functions for 
Teacher "Urging" 
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It is cleat froe, figure 11 that the teacher urges Gordon, Tsi and Jsy con- 
sistently «ore then the others end she urges Michael and Alice .onsidersbly less 
than average. The other five .tudents .re urged st s frequency „hlch is close to 
average: 



Gordon 




Tai 




Jay 


+ 


Willie 




Joan 


r^J 


Saaantha 


f>J 


Carlyle 


r\J 


Geo rge 




Michael 




Alice 





Again one poaaibility for the teachers variation in ualnR urging functions to the 
three students above the aversge and to the two below the average la that our dats 
are Inadequate or that our clustering la inappropriate. A More likely explanation, 
however, is thst Cordon, Tsi snd Jsy, in the teacher's mind sr least, require .ore 
urging. fro« the ten students' use of both personal engagement and positive 
loading we aee the following patterned 
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Personal Engagement Positive Loading Urging 
►r«fott + + + 

Maantha + + 

*»n« + + . 

or «« - - ^ 

lee + 
chael 

» data above breakdown Into three distinct patterns: 

1* High personal engagement, high positive loading, plus high or average urging. 
Peraons" Engagement Positive loading Urging 
rdon + + j + 

1 ♦ ♦ 

* + ♦ ♦ 

sunt ha f . 

ilyle + . 

2. High on either personal engigement or positive loading plua average urging. 
Personal Engagement Positive Loading Urging 

•» e * - ^ 
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3. Low personal engagement, low or high positive loading, p l, 18 aver a R e 
or low urging. 

Personal Engagement Positive Loading Urging 

George 

Alice _ + 

Michael 

These patterns require explanations for the differentiation. 

In pattern No. 1. Samantha and Carlyle might be expected to receive high frequencies 
of urging but, from .„ examination of their overall writing it is clear that these 
students have far fewer indlvidusl, Interpersonal or academic problems than do Cordon, 
Tai or Jay. Since it is apparently dear to the teacher that all students need 
some urging, these students with fewer problems ge. only sn average amount while 
those with more problems receive higher urging frequencies. 

In pattern No. 2, two quite different atudents, Willie and Joan, receive average 
urging for , < ent ly quite different reasons. Willie, like Samantha and Carlyle 
is a good student who, in the weeks selected In this sample, is involved in a set 
of 1 rerpersonal problems which may account for his low score on the positive 
load n scale. Joan, on the other h id, has many peraonal, interpersonal and 
scf' . c problems. Her positive loading comes about largely from her admitted 
effort to "get by" ty offering positive opiniona and evaluations in order to fool the 
teacher. The teacher's average frequency of urging functions may well be her effort 
to get Joan personally engaged. 

.n Category No. 3, George is the major ar-maly. *n examination of his overall 
writing shows that he is s student who is often not happy, possibly accounting for 
hia low frequency of positive loading. U* low frequency of personal engagement 
comes ab out lar gely because he Is deeply Involved with sports and much of his 

Personal Inter viewa wPK Jo an and the teacher provided a convergent verification 
°f her intentions and the teacher's responses to It. 

14U 



writing give, account, of giMi. The teacher apparently recognizee this In her 
effort to get hi. awre Individually engaged through an average frequency of urging 
i function.. 

Although Alice dl.pl.ya . high frequency of po.itive loading, an examination 
of her overall writing shows thia'to be quite bl.nd. She aaya everything is nice 
in a Manner which, though positive, 1. almost devoid of -peraonel engagement. 
She never predicta and has unuaually low frequenciea of reporting opiniona and 
paraonal facta, complaining, evaluating and asking questions. The teacher's 
apparent strategy with both A' ice and Michael is to ask questions snd to report 
fact, and opinions rather than togive directives and evaluate. The strategy is 
much like that of a converaation between two people who do not know each other 
wall. One of then haa to try to get the converaation going in order to establish 
some common ground. 
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Changes in the Use of Language Functions 

» The measurement of change over time is not s simple task. Traditionally 
resesrehers have examined the more aurface forms of language such as punctuation, 
spelling or usage. Other constructs, such as the T-unit ] have been used in the 
effort to show increase of syntactic complexity. It has never been very clear 
exactly why syntactic complexity is s good thing or why T-units sre a useful 
messure of it. If our theory of change in writing ability builds on the notion 
thst writers should expand their sbility to use lsnguage to get thlnga done, an 
examination of their changing use of lsnguage functions should be instructive. 
Two things sre important to noce at the outset, however. One is thst change 
ia not necessarily interpretable as improvement. It may be that in order to 

learn something, we muat first pass through stages which may, on the aurface, 

i 

appear to be regressions. This sppesrs to be true of most lsnguage learning in 
fact, both in native language and second lsngusge. Figure 12 diaplaya the fall- 
spring contrssts in the use of the fifteen lsngusge functions studied here. 
Figure 13 displsys the percent sges per student of esch of these functions. 

i~~ " • 

The T-unit, or minimum terminable unit, identifies independent clauses in writing. 
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Figure 12 

Students Use of Functions, Fall - Spring Contrast 
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Figure 13 

Students Use of Functions by X. 
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Again ,nln n a dlatlnctl*e feature appro.ch lo .„.,,.,„, t|t€ foIIowlng cMrl dUpl . ys 
the cMn gfi o for ,, fn over 2M -mJ . for m) ^ mc|| ^ ^ 

tfc * " ¥WI > " Mil feUv -" 1 »»ncHon 3 fro. the fall to .prlng snmpl^ 
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fltura 16 : Coiparlion of Student and Teacher Chanaea 

Reporting Reporting Reporting Asking 
Opinions Personal Cenersl Predict- Evaluat- Questions 
" ^ in « ins (.U 3 types) 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
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Carlyle 
■char 



+ 



Willie 
teacher 



+ 
4 



Teacher 



Joan 
Teacher 



4 
+ 



Gsorge 
•me her 



Samuntha 
Teacher 



+ 
+ 



Cordon 
Teacher 



+ 
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By comparing the change ratterns fro. the' fall to spring aamples we can note 
two different patterns: complementary of change and symmetry of change. By 
complements rity we mean functions in which there is opposition in the use of the 
function. One of the writers decreases frequency while tne other increases frequency 
end vice-versa. The movement of orsl conversstion csn be compared to s dance in 
which one pertner's moves require a countermove by the other partner, providing a 
synchrony of unified movement; thus, s complementarity. It is s kind of unity 
through diversity. It would be ludicrous to think of a conversation aa being made 
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up of only one type of function, such as reporting personal facts. Such a 
conversation would be no conversation at all; it would be merely two aimult.neou. 
-onologues. It would be equally ludicrous to conceive of s conversation made up 
of one partner only aaking questions and the other partner only answering. This 
would be sn interview, not a conversation. 

It wauld be very likely, then, that the most effective dialogue Journal 
writing, inaof.r as it ia very like oral conversstion, would contain, even in s 
«cro picture such as this sn.lysis offers, s high degree of complementarity. If 
this i. true, the most effective dialo S ue Journsls are those with the most sress 
of co.ple.ent.rity. The te.cher'a own assessment of the effectiveness of dislogue 
Journsl writing roughlv parallelled this chart of complementarity. Tai, Csrlyle, 
Ssmantha, George and Gordon rank considersbly higher than Michael, Alice and Jay in 
the teacher's view. Joen ranked high on only one of the teacher's dimension, for 
judging Journal effectiveness: "expressiveness or openness" but not on the othera. 

The symmetry of chsnge is more difficult to account for since it 1. possible 
that the tescher may have been sdjusting to the student or the student may have 
been affected by *he teacher's modeling. Symmetry implies the effort of one 
psrty to match the other and each etudent-tescher pairing is the product of its 
individual history. 

Of the six functions or clusters of functions examined here, we find the 
following pairings within these two patterns. The numbers in the following columns 
represent the totals out of aix categories in which either complementarity or 
symmetry occur. 
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COaplcaenf rlty of change, teachei-atudent compart eon 





N 


Percent 


Tai 




67X 


Carlyle 




50X 


Samantha 




50X 






33X 


On t*H nn 

VU L KM KJlt 




33X 


Joan 




17X 


Michael 




17X 


Alice 
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OX 


Willie 


0 


ox 


Jay 
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ox 



Symmetry of charger tea cher-atudent comparison 
N 



Willie 
Michael 

George 
Gordon 

Alice 

Cailyle 

Jay 

Joan 

Samantha 

Tai 



Percent 
67X 

50X 

33X 

m 

33X 
17X 
17X 
17X 
OX 

ox 



Willie, an excellent student with l.te-occurring interpersonal problems, 
is a prolific writer. As he increases his reporting of personsl fscts snd question 
asking, the teacher decreases her evslu.tions and also increase, her reporting of 
personal facts and question-.sking. Her strategy for hi-, as a student who reasons 
well, seems to be one o. .utuslity. The ssme may be true slso for George and Gordon 
Michsel is s considersbly less able student snd writer (but is considered to hsve 
high potenti.l for sc.d^ic schieve-ent) As he incresses hi. reporting of personsl 
fscts .nd predicting, the te.cher may be reinforcing and supporting hi. by following 
> sl.il.r psttern. For C.rlyle snd Ssmanths, students with very few problems of sny 
type, there is very little sy^try. Here . conversstion.l dsnce 1. in full swing 
Hutuslity reign.. T.i ha. a great .any problems with other student, and teachers, 
but has est.bll.hed . keen mutu.lity w ith the teacher although much of their writing 
is about specific conflicts snd problems; sysuetry of function is low for much the 
ssme reason thst it is for ?>irr.ths snd Carlyle. 

Josn is A special esse. The tescher's role with Josn is to help her to 
control her own destiny. The strstegy she seems to select 1. similar to the one she 
uses for Alice, J.y snd Tsi: thst of more direct evslusting than she offers to 
most other students. since Josn is moving from^ opinion giving towsrd norm-bssed 
evslusting, both tescher snd Josn incresse their evslusting fron fsll to spring. 

Croup Change 

In comparing the changes in the frequencies of language functions used from 
the fall SAmple to the spring sample, eight of the originsl fifteen function 
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ctegorle. displayed enough data to be u<|eful . They m ^ 
The 10 Student a to the Teacher : 



:reaa« 
reuse 



Repotting 
Opinions 



-6 
M 
-3 



Personal 


General 


F«ct« 


Facta 


2 


-4 


♦ 7 






-2 



Predict 

_] 

-2 
+5 

-3 



Asking 
Asking Proced- 
Evaliat- info ursl 
J^B Question Question 



Ask Ing 

Opinion 
Question 



-6 
+2 



-6 
42 
-2 



-2 
40 
-8 



I 

41 



>- • i'-P. then, the atudent. ,„ th ls .amp,e tendtfd tfJ! 

decrease giving opinions 
Increase reporting personal facts 
Increase predicting 
decrees? evalua. ing 

^rrea.e .aklng Information que.tlona 
decre« € aeUng procedural que.tlona 
^ I«"Si»* r to Studenta: 



To all ten students, then, the teacher It. Ms sample .ended to- 
lncresse reporting o one 
increase reporting personal facta 
Increase reporting general facta 
Increase evaluating 

incsease aoking information questions 
lncresse, asking opinion questions 
These lncre.se, and decreases can be displsyed as folloua: 



Figure 17: Summa, 
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ing 



-I 
45 
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-2 
44 
-4 



3 
43 
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-2 
44 
-4 
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Individual Chan g e 

In terns of the ten Individual students' cnen*e In the use of language functlona 

Asking fr °" ^ 8Prtni "■ ,P|M - HRUre 18 t0 ***** indent on a 

Opinion hy^thetlcal continuum of Isngusge functions, o 
QueatJon_ 

In this flgu.e. three of the functions remain Intact: reporting oplnlona. 
evaluating and reporting personsl facts. The functions of predicting and/or 
complaining are merged In this continuum, largely because they botr, demonstrate the 
writers* ability to take personsl facta or opinions and car-y them to a further 
atate. Our previous language function category of reporting general facts la he. e 
differentiated into reporting Impersonal facta and reporting or dl 8C over Ing/apply fing 
general principles. In the paper on Topic elaboration. Staton describe* | mw 
general princlplea are arrived at. Our purpose her* Is not to analyse this function 
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but, rather, only to .how its directionality. Suffice it to say here that what 
differentiates the functions of reporting general facta ia that most of these are 
little more than identifying or reporting group activity, auch aa "ve did a 
acience experiment today*; while the richer reporting of general principles involves 
•PPtying a principle learned in one area to a different activity or area. 

Of the language functions used by the writers in this study, six functions 
or clusters of functions were .elected to display the major changes in writing in - 
the fall and spring samples: reporting opinions, evaluating, reporting impersonal 
facts, reporting personal facta, predicting/complaining and reporting general 
principles. Figure 18 display, these changea. The boxed area describes the p.it 
of the continuum which characterize, each student's dialogue journal writing 
in the fall. The arrowa extending from the.e boxes indic.te the directional change 
of each student's writing by the Lime of the spring writing sample. 
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Figur. 18 display, how the richne.. of variability of language function 
».. operate, over tl-e for each .tudent. It la grounded In Vygot.ky's ld e. of 
th. zona of proxl-1 develop-ent. That la. each atudent ha. a ao-ewhat different 
..ginning point In the learning contlnuu.. described by the high frequencies of 
the use of isngu-ge functions 1„ the f.ll s.-ple. S.«antha h.s the widest r.nge 
of l.ngusge functions In the f.ll .„d. therefore, h.s the le.st opportunity for 
change. In the Spring, she -ovea towsrd sod Into the -ost sophlstlc.ted stsge 
of the contlnuu-. reporting ge „er.l principles. George snd Gordon dl.pl.y the 
next hlgheat frequency of language function c.tegorle. In the fall, but Ceorge 
..tend, .lightly father than Gordon In the Spring. Carlyle. Willie and Jay for. 
• third group, with Crlyle extending tne f.rthe.t In the Spring. J.y 1. an 
unu.u.1 c.ae. In th.t he .how. little of „h.t .ppe.r. to be the -ore b..lc or 
..rller function of reporting opinion. «nd evaluating. It 1. a. though he 
"plug. In" at the reporting 1-pereonal facts snd persons! facts .res snd -oves 
only .lightly into . better representstion of personsl fsct reporting. Tsi's 
-wve-ent fro- Fall to Spring 1, slso In reporting personsl f.ct. snd predicting/ 
co-plslnlng. Michael'. F.ll strength 1. In reporting personsl f.cts but his 
-ove-ent In Spring 1. .l.o only slight. Into predlcting/co-pl.lnlng. Joan snd Alice 
srs the -o.t unusu.l student. In this ss.ple. Alice is c.utious beyond belief, 
producing prl-arlly 1-per.on.l f.cts In the F.ll but extending slightly In the 
Spring, toward both ev.lust lng snd reporting personsl fscts. 

Mention should slso be -sde sbout the contlnuu- Itself. It has been con- 
structed from severs! kinds of intor-atlon. For one thing, with the exception 
of Alice, whose caution h.s slrc.dy been described, sll of the -ove-ent fro. fell 
to Spring Is unidirectional fro- the left side of the contlnuu- to the right. This 
suggests, but does not prescribe, the srrange-ent of the six points as they sr* 
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given In Figure 18 . In addition, we also have evidence of the atructure of this 
continuum fro. the teacher 1 s reaponaes to each student. If the atudent gives an 
opinion, she frequently challenges him or her to give evidence for that opinion. 
Such evidence can be to ground the opinion against a recognized norm, thus 
creating an evaluation, or to give an account of that opinion through the details 
of personal or general involvement (reporting impersonal or peraonal facta). If 
facta are reported by the atudent, the teacher often encourages him or her to 
extend the facta further Into a felicitoua complaint or prediction of future 
eventa and, if poaeible, to a gene 1 principle which tranafera what ia learned 
about a specific event to more generalizable contexta. It would be premai are 
af this point to claim that the continuum repreaented by Figure 18 is implicationa 
ordered, especially since both Alice and Jay give no evidence of this notion. 
It la also premature to conclude that all students move consistently from one 
'stage of the continuum to the other, aince the sample atudied here la that of only 
ten students. But the tendency ia very intereating and bears further reeearch. 

Conclusion 

Thia analysis of the language functiona used by the teacher and ten students 
over two two-weelc periods of time in the Fall and Spring of the same achool year 
is baaed on th, strong belief that language functions are a more effective 
measure of writir? abilitiee than any exiating measure of language forms. It 
examinee language use in a quite different way from the usual research or class- 
room techniques. It is our belief that the architectural principle, "Form 
followa function" la as relevant to language, written or oral, as it is to art. 
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Why Ask?: The Function of Questions *n Dialogue Writing 



Sometimes, when I hardly write anything, like If 

I forget to write something, she'll ask me questions 

so I'll have something to write about. 

Dialogue Journal Student, 1980 



Sometimes, If I'm not acting good, she'll ask me 
questions, like, what do you want to do with your 
life or something like that, I think It's a little 
trick of hers, trying to get me to change. It 'a been 
working. 

Dialogue Journal Student, 1980 



Sometimes she brings up things that I didn't want to 
mention. I didn't want to remind her. She just asks 
questions, like, "Do you think what you did waa right 
today?" And I said, "Well, it wasn't my fault." 

Dialogue Journal Student, 1980 



1 a!wav S try to ask questions basically I guess I 
want t„era (the students) to write but also I want 
to learn about them, and I want them to know, hey, I 
really dc think you're Interesting. 

Dialogue Journal Teacher, 1981 
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This paper examines the use of questions In dialogue journals, shuy's 
paper on Language Functions, also In this report, discusses questions as 
part of the larger f rework cf language functions and shows that the asking 
of questions demonstrates a rao re persona, Involves ,„ the dialogue writing. 
By coantlng fluency of questions per student, he Is able to show utll ch 
students rank ra ore Mghly for personal Involvement ,„ their dialogue writing. 

This paper uses as a data base the same two-week fall and spring sample 
that Shuy used for his analysis of language functions, but focuses on questions 
alone. Flr8 t. ,t „,„ deflne ^ ,„ mea „ t by , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

an utterance ,s classified as a question on the basis of Us function, no. 

form. A "question" can appear ,„ declarative. Interrogative. „, Operative 
form . 

Second, frequencies of student and teacher questions a „d responses are 
d 1 scussed , 

Third, student questions are . .asslf.ed ,.«o types, and an explanation 
is offered for the occurrence and frequency of these types. 

The fourth part, the discussion of teacher questions. Is the focal p„,„t 
of the paper. The teacher ,n our study asks a lot of questions and Increases 
both the number and Intensity of her questions as the year progresses. For 
he., questions serve a vital purpose In dialogue writing, and In the conclusion 
to this paper the underlying basis for her use of questions Is discussed. 

I . What J^s meant^ J>£ "q llcat , on " ) 

By "quest, on" , mea n a request for a verbal reply. 1 A question can be 
a request f„ r Information, opinion, approve., clarification and pen...s».on/or 
a request for action ,f ,t ,s made ,n Interrogative form. e.g. "Can you bring 
your report on Monday-* M „ e8t8 for acMon , )y ^ 
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for. ("Bring your report on Monday/') or In declarative form ("I would like 
you to bring your report on Monday."), and do not elicit a verbal reply as 
well (by adding, for e.g., 'iTtfll you're bringing your report on Monday.") 

Are not counted as questions. 

Since request, for a verbal reply can appear in interrogative, declarative 
or imperative form, the possible fonas for questions in the journals are: 
interrogative - 

wh- Where are we going tomorrow? 

yes/no- Are we going to the park tomorrow? 

tag- We're going to the park tomorrow, aren't we 7 

Impe- tive 

plus "okay"- Let's B o to the park tomorrow, okay 7 
declarative - 

I'd like you to tell me it we're going to the park tomorrow. 
I wonder if we're going to the park tomorrow. 

Imperative - 

Tell me if we're going to the park tomorrtv. 

But not S-i's go to the park tomorrow. 
I. is discussion of forms serves simply to explain which utte^nces I 
chose to analyse as questions. Since the focus of our study of the Journals 
and the focus of this section is on the functions of language. I did no 
further analysis of question forms - such as. frequency of occurrence of 
particular forms, comparison between teacher and student use of particular forms, 
change in use <_f foms over time or between topics. these issues may he worth 
pursuing, however, 

II Ones t Ion and Response Patterns 
A. For ,;| 1 st orient s 
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In this section, we are interested in quantity. Mow many questions are 
asked and answered by the teacher and student*? i will first K i ve «. overview of 
question and response patterns from the larger coipus of 26 student*,, for '? weeks 
in the fall and two ^ck a in the spring, and then examine the question/response 
Patterns more closely for a smaller corpus of 10 students. 
lotal questions asked 

In the two-week time period in the fall, the 26 students asked a total 
of 136 questions; this is an average of about 5 questions per student in ten 
days; or an average of one question every two days. In the spring, the 26 
atudents asked 109 questions, or about 4 questions per student in ten days; 
less thin one question every two days. Thus, from fall to spring, the number 
of student questions decreased. 

At the same time, teacher questions increased. In the fall, the teacher 
asked 217 questions, or an average of about 8 questions per st nt In ten 
days; a little l e£j * than 1 question per day. In the spring, the teacher asked 
331 questions, or an average of almost 13 P e- student, more than one question 
per day. 

The teacher asked almost twice as many questions as the students In the 
fall. ar.d three times as many questions in the spring as Figure 1 shows. 

N- 26^ud e nt 9 Fa n (10 days) Spring (10 days* 

Student 136 = 5.23 av. 109 = 4.19 av. 

Teacher 217 - 8.34 av. 331 =12.73 av. 

Figure 1: Number <>f St udei aid Teacher Questions 

As will be shown later, questions are a very important communicative 
strategy for the tea. her. and become more important as the students begin to 
write about topi.s of personal interest 1 he leather uses rpiestiins to 
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"draw out" the students, to get then, writing. an<l to , ush them to think 
further abou topics they have Initiated and begun to write about. 

The students use questions, at the beginning „f the year, to orient 
themselves. Ouestlonlng In school Is part of finding one's way around and 
knowing what is being done and what is expected. As time passes, and as 
students have adjusted, student questions general. y decrease. There are some 
exceptions, however. Three of the 26 students asked mor, than .0 questions In 
10 days. What Is particularly Interesting Is that the kinds of questions 
they ask are the kind that the teacher usually asks to promote "conversation" 
in the Journal. Th.se three cludents seem to have incorporated the teacher 
role of maintaining the conversation. 

Figures 2 and 3 show the breakdown of student and teacher questions, for 
individual students. ,he number of reponses to the questions Is i„ parentheses. 
(See pages 5 ami 6. ) 

jjg_ s r Q » 3e3 to Outslions 
Neither teacher „„ r students reach a point where they answer all questions. 
In the fall, the teacher answered .6? of all student questions and ln the 
spring, .76. The students answered H3 quest™, ln the fall, .53 In the 
spring. Both teacher and students show about a 10 percent In case In response 
ate In the spring, Figure 4 below shows the response rates. 

N * f 2b students n>i /, n .v „ "V 

y q FaI1 d° days) Spring (id days) 

Student 4 3 ^ 

,t,1<lur .67 . 76 

Mr,««re 4 Peneftt of Responses to Ouestlons 
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^i!JIS..2l_ _Jj^tvldual Student Quest ions 
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Figur e 3 : Teach? 4 Questions to Ind ividual S tudents 

(Students are arranged from most to fewest questions asked in 
the spr ing . ) 
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The following tlnee-turii exchange between Carlyle and the teat l.er demon- 
strates how the question-response 1 pattern tends to work ( separates 

days; questions are (ircled; responses are underlined) and helps In 
explain why ul I questions do not twelve answe»b. 



We got a lot of info in Eskimcs. 
Us _jun. I had a ok. weekand fwaa 
yours good? ) I got a lollpop at Math 
we have eas y homework. We ar e doing 
Idling- ( j)ld I get all of my w ork 
JnJ) I JJ.ke_tjug_sand palntings you 
hung. (When can we take home the rock 
sculptures^ I won my soccer game! 
I glad we are going to have latin. 



Good! (jJho'd y our soccer team 

pl ay?j <gaTTt a close jgame ]^ 

<£g the Eskimos noma7§X) (j£re^ygu 
/study ing any on e group l or al l of) 

Yes, thank yo u^ my weekend was 
very plea sant, ( ffasn't t he weather great?] 
I love the blue sky and thunder-head 
clouds building up over the mountain . 



No I play at r ancho park. I 'm 
study ing all of the... . I like 8 peoTal 
class It's fun. We are going to make 
a film. I am going to make Rocky 17 
the story continues... 
(Carlyle -days o, 7) 



In Cariyle's first turn, he asks the teacher three questions, and she 
answers one. She, in turn, asks him five questions; he answers three. One 
of the ceapmses ("I play at rancho park") 1 8 a response to the topic of soccer, 
not r-.ally to her specific question about the game. This type of response 
is a:ways ujunted as a response. Carlyle does not answer the teacher's questions 
about the Eskimos being nomads and aim the weather. It is difficult to know 
what question "No" is mswering--he may be answering, "Was it a c lose game ? , " 
I.etause he goeb on to talk about playing at rancho park. 

The point is that there is apparently no need f on the part of the 
teacher or the stude. to answer all question., e« . though both feel that 
responding to questions and comments ia a signal that what thty write iu being 
read. For example, the tea* het asks one student: , * > 
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You st Ml aren't answer Jig my questions! 
Oo you read what I write/ 

Yes 1 redd what you write. 
(Jill, days 24, 25) 

Another student accuses the teacher of ignoring what she write* and the 
teacher resp nds that she at least answers all of her questions. 



Do you read what 1 right? 1 , read eVery W) , rd ^ , 

said 1 liked the earthquake and you I don't make a ^mment on everything, 
did not right anythink I that to but I answer . ny queat ion ou may ^ 

me. When I worte you about con- 
serving you worte I was bad. And 
I wat> not bad . 
(Joan, day 7) 



As we have seen, it Is not actually true that she answers all questions, but 
the intent to read and respond to everything seems to be there. 

When studying continued topics (cf. Kreeft. Paper „„ Topic Con Unuat >o„ ) , , 
found that each participant 1., the |ournai conversation chooses which of 
several topics Introduce,! to pick up on and continue, If any. The same process 
of selection applies to questions. 

Sd(ks, Sdiegloff and Jefferson (1974) have isolated a type of utterance 
sequence they call the "adjacency pair" - two utterances, spoken by two 
different people, one following directly on the other. A basic rule of 
ad|,i<eney pairing is that when a first member of a pair Is spoken the second 
member must follow. Quest Ion- response exchanges, like greeting or leave 
Caking exchanges, have this duality. Hius, * M hcr Coody (\<*1H) states. 
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Th- most general thing we can say about a question | b that 
it compels, requires, -nay even demand, a response. U is 
this fact which leads to questions often carrying a strong 
command message. The effect of adjacency pairing is to 
exclude any other contributions to the conversation until 
the qi -st ion has been answered. (p. 23) 

However, i n the Journals many questions go unanswered, and participants 

rarely make special note of this. Interaction is compelled by the .-qulrement 

that Journals be written in each day, but because of time between writings 

and physical distance of participants at the time or writing, there is more 

freedom as to the nature of each participant's contribution than there Is In 

oral interact ion. 

In this way, the journals more closely resembh letter writing than 
oral conversation. In letter writing, waiter A may ask several questions, some 
or all of which writer B may choose to I gnore— because they are no longer 
relevant, because b /he simply decides not to answer, or because by the time 
s/he writes back the question is forgotten. This freedom in responding 
obtains in the journals as well. 

B . guegtlo n/ resp onse patte rns fo r_ the smaller corpus of lOst udeiit s 
In the smaller mrpus of 10 students 3 , for two weeks in the fall and 
two weeks In the spring, the students also ask fewer questions than the 
teacher, and the students ask fewer questions in the spring than they do 
in the fall, while the teacher asks more questions in the spring than she 
does in the fall. This is shown below, in Flgu.e 5. (See page 10.) 

The gap between the total number of student and teacher questions is 
much greater f ur these 10 students than for all 26. In the fall, the teacher 
asks more than twice as many questions as the students, and in the spring, 
she asks six times as many. 



Quest Ions 



10 8tU<iCntS Ml (10 day,) Sprlng (10 day8) 



Studei t 
Teacher 



31 = 3.1 av. 21 - 2.1 av. 

85 3 8 ' 5 av - 122 -12.2 av. 



Responses 

N » 10 students Fall 



Spring 



St,J(Jent 38/85 - 45Z 

Teacher 20/31 - 65Z 



6Vi?2 = 53Z 
17/21 - 81X 



Figure 5: truest Ion/ response Patterns for 10-Student Corpus 

in this section, we have seen that the teacher consistently asks more 
questions than the students In the journal writing. This is consistent 
with in-class Interaction, In which teachers direct the course of learning 
by means of questions. 

The students ask more questions In the fall than they do in the spring. 
For them, fall Is a (l orientation time In vhlch questions of "orientation" 
are asked - - e.g., procedure questions such as, "When Is P e.?," permission 
questions su < h as, "Can we do ar t tomorrow?" In the .prlng, after students 
have settled Into the routine, the> ,sk fewer questions. 

Ihe teacher £sks more questions In the spri* than she does In the f .,11 . 
As she K ets to know the students and tl.elr Interests, and as they begin to 
write more, her questions serve to expand their thinking about topics they 
have Introduced, and to aid them In elaborating those toplis. ^ 

In the n «»xt .section, these points will become dear as we look closely 
«t the kinds of questions that the students and teacher ask. 
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III. Kinds ol' Student Questions 

This, the qualitative analysis ol question types, is based „„ two two- 
week periods of writing for ten students-two weeks (10 days) in Octobe, 
and two weeks in March. The ten students in this sample are those used by 
Shuy in his analysis of Language Functions and by me in my discussion of Topic 
Continuation, in this report. 

This section discusses the kinds of questions that students ask the teacher 
in the journals and the function of these questions. Previous studies of 
question-asking by students have resulted from classroom observations, and have 
focused on three types of questions: procedure, information, and opinion. 
(Shuy, 1981a. 198lb; Mthan, 1 9 79). Besides these three types, I have Included 
another type, which 1 bad difficulty placing in one of the three categories. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that the immediate purpose of the question, to 
obtain information or an opinion, is not nearly as important as the higher 
purpose for which the question i 8 aske d. ifhen Joan sa i8 , for example, "Tell 
me what I did while you were out of the room" it is obvious that she is not 
■eewpg information about what she was doing; she knows what she was doing. 
The purpose of her question is to challenge something the teacher has said 
to her. This higher purpose becomes even clearer if we .ontrast it to the same 
request, but |„ interrogative form: e.g., question - "What did I do...?"; , e p)y 
"You did X " .Joan is clearly not seeking this kind of answer. 

Labov, 19, 2 , say,, ".. a question may be seen as a request for information, 
which is in tu.n inU-uneted as , request for action, which may appear on a 
highe. level « challenge." J oa „. 8 question aeems to be such a "challenge"- 
a complaint about „ , tuation |„ uhJch some ,„j u8t , ce ha3 bee „ ^ 6f gomeU , lng 
that need, to be done Lac ncgle, ted (the world is either wrong or imperfect) 
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It i« a particular kind of complaint that points a linger at the accused d,er 
of the injustice; because they are in interrogative fora, these challenges 
demand an answer. The challenge in the above example intends to oay , "I 
didn't do anything while you were out of the room, even though you are 
treating me as if 1 did. Now „„at do you have to say about that?" 

Linguistic philosophers (Austin, 1 9 6*. Searle, 1969, -975) have shown that 
communication encompasses both referential and perforative functions. Any 
given quest. ,,,, besides having a referential function, may also have a performative 
function. "bid you do your math?" may have the referential function of establishing 
whether or not the hearer did actually do his/her math, but also the performative 
function ol a request that the math be done. Since only context can tell us 
what the performative function of a question is, I ha ve only separated questions 
Into the very clearly functional category of -challenges" when the situation 
and/or hearer reply „,ade it quite clear that the student has made a complaint 
that points a finger at the teacher, in interrogative form Student questions 
are therefore classified, for these data, according to four types. 

1. procedure questions 

2. information questions 
J. opinion questions 

'1. challenges' 1 
I will now discuss each type. 
1. Procedure questions 

In a procedure quertlon the student .equests information about whether 
an a,tivity has occurred or will occur, (me kind of procedure question does 
not have any ..ther pnrpose than to obtain the requested informat.on. Following 
are example-- f,„m Michael 's. Journal. 
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Did we do math when I was at special class? 

When do we get our math papers back? 

are we goxng to make marsh mallows on tusday? 
Another kind seeks to influence the procedures of the classroom. This 
question refers to a future activity, and it is difficult to distinguish it 
from a question that simply seeks to know what will happen. When Mmhael 
3ays, above, "are we going to make marsh mallows on tusday?" he coujd very 
..ell be asking a simple procedural question. However, it looks a bit like a 
request for action, and the teacher in this case interprets it as such, by 
granting permission. "Someone suggested toasting mars lime 1 1 ows on our solar 
rookers If you want to bring a few marshmal lows you may try it." In other 
:ases students ask their questions using "Can we..." or Toald we..." instead 
>X "Are we going to..." and it is clear that a request for action is intended, 
for example, Tai writes about the solar cookers: 



Could we have cookies or punch witn it? 
4nd Michael asks about an art project: 





S 




T 


;an we do the gods 


eys on Mon. 


We 


won't be doing art Tor a while! 


(Michael , 22) 




We 


took 2 days this week which 






is 


too much time. 



The response to the question about the god's eyes treats the question as a 
request for action and the teacher poatpones fulfillment of the request with 
i Justification for the postponement. 



Th- general incidence of procedure questions is low. Kven though the 
totals show that one- third of all questions in the fall are procedure questions, 
ind one-fourth in the spring, one student, Michael, asked U of the f procedural 
luestions the fall, and j of the *> in the spring. 

184 





Procedural Questions 


Others 


Total 


Fall 


f 


2U 


n 


Spr ing 


5 


16 


21 



2. Information questions 

In an information question the student requests information from the 
teacher about. the student's own performance in class; about facts (usually 
school related); clarification of some question or misunderstanding; things 
the teacher is doing. In the 10-student sample, all students' information 
questions related to classwork and school performance, 
a. performance in class 

The student requests feedback about whether or not an assignment 
was turned in, or about some work or behavior that is required for the future 

Did I get all my work in? (Cary, 25) 

Could you tell me what we had to do. I think I may have missed 
a lot. (Ory, 125) 

I do agree that i did lose my temper and I do need help How 
long do I have to s'„ay in. (Tai , 19) 

These kinds of questions are part of any daily school routine. Students 
are usually free to request information about their academic progress, even 
duiing class, because their success in school depends >n their keeping up 
and demonstrating the appropriate behaviors. Hut asking is often limited by 
time and the public- nature of the classroom environment. In the Journal 
students ch'i ask about their performance as often as necessary, and in private. 

* J ' c lar i Heat ion 

With these questions, the student seeks to Uarily something the 
t earlier hm. -.aid oi done. 
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I got a red star, what does that mean? (Michael, 19) 

What do you mean t-bout using a whistle on the wind machine? 
(Joan, 30) 

In the following exchange, a problem is introduced by the teacher, then clarified 
and resolved. 



S 



Do hope you try our "T" control pi an! 



k^ow. iS a " T " Plan? 1 d ° n,t ThQt ™ 8 S litUe hard t0 u » d ^stand! 



By "T" I meant temper! 



I don't think the "T" plan is 
necessary. I know I blow my top 
sometimes but I don't have to gc 
walking to cool off. 
(George, JO, 21) 



A teacher does not have time in a school day to clarify all of the 
Options students may have about lessons or about things she has said to 
them. A slow student could require almost full time attention, simply with 
questions of clarification. The journal provides students a private place in 
which to ask their clarification questions, and gives the teacher time to 
answer them. 
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The student simply wants to know something. These questions are 
usually school-related. 

What would we do in case of fire and fire was in the hall. (George ?7« 
<W>rge and the teacher have been writing about earthquakes because* 
they had one that week.) 

I have been reading many good books by Alfred Slote. Does he have 
have any more books out. I have three. (Carlyle, 122) 

t have always wanted to know how to spell noone or if it's one 
word or two? (Sajnantha, j] ) 
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Again, the Journals give the students the opportunity to find out the 
things they want to know, m an acceptable context in which the person with the 
in format ion has the time to answer. 

d. the teacher's activities 

Here, the student asks about thingB that the teacher is doing or 
experiencing. We will see this kind of question again later, in the section 
on opinion questions. This kind of question is probably unique to the journals, 
because the usual student-teacher relationship in the classroom provides 
opportunity for the teacher to monitor student activity, but not for the student 
to monitor that of the teacher. The first two examples below look almost 
like chaiienges. We So noc ,tave contextual or paral ingui stic cues that allow 
us to know if they are challenges or not, but the teacher supplies the requested 
information as If they were simple information questicns. 





S 


T 




Did you give some 
(Samunlha, lU'O 


people some gum? 


Me? I thoroughly 
never give it nor 


dislike gum and would 
chew it. 






S 


T 





Are you sure you can't find Joan's It is possible that I missed checking 

tickets.' (Willie, 113) off Joan's tickets-but the p.T ".. 

checked too, and they have no record 
either. I will talk to them again 
and try to explain. You've really 
been terrific to rally support. 

Information questions, the focus of this section, account for a large 

IJUJM..T of the total student questions, but decrease in the spring. In the 

fall I. 1 of the U questions ate inrormut imi questions, asked by { students. 
Only s iitjotm.it ion questions are asked in the spring. 
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1 nfoi mat ion Questions Others Total 



FaU 12 19 51 

Spring 5 > l6 2| 

3. opinion questions 

Student opinion questions in the Journals fall into two type;; . 
a. The student seeks to know the teacher's attitude or feelings 
or response to a given event or topic. 

This morning some men were putting grass on the ditt. 1 
think it will look nicer than dirt don't you. (Alice, 2}) 

What do you think of Coach Brown and his UCLA Bruins? They 
are Just fabulous in post season play. They have beat Old 
Domi ni on . (George , 107 ) 

I had a o,k. weekend. Was yours good? (Carlyle, 25) 

Don't you think the weather is nice and the cafe ( cafetei la ). 
I think that is a pretty color. (Tai , 17) 

These opinion questions serve the higher purpose of creating mutuality 
between teacher and student. When we look at teacher questions, we will see 
that opinion questions are an important way for her to establish this mutuality 
by engaging the students in conversation about topics they have written about. 

b. The st-ond type of student opinion question, I believe is unique 
to the Journals. Here, the student actually seeks teacher feedback as to now 
s/he is doing, per sonally . This is a question that would probably not be asked 
within the constiaints of public discourse in the classroom. It also gives 
the teacher the oppoi tuni ty to help work toward the solution to a student 
problem, relieving an adversary relationship that could develop when communication 
about a problem does not occur. 

Some examples of these questions are: 

iss 
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1 don*t listen very «ood do T v 

(Gordon, 20) 8 Y ° U "? S ° smart! ^tening is 

something you need to work on! 
I hope you really try hard! 



«uess bei r n n t r[ lble4 T n,t ^ 1 " ey! That ^ts of courage 

guess [ Ued to you when I said that We - j 1 just keep working on it 
I would be good. I«n 8 tiii try * 
though. (Gordon, 26) 



S 

I ajn really trllng to improve in 
all of my subjects. Have I im- 
proved any in my social life, i 
am really triing extra hard. 
(Carlyle, 122) 



T 



Your social behavior has improved. 
It is great to have students who 
listen and then reall/ try! 



Only four of the ten students asked this kind (b) of teacher opinion, and 
three of them were boys. 

The total nUm ber of opinion questions asked by students increases from 
fall to, .ring, probably a sign of a growing sense of mutuslity. 





Opinion Questions 


Others 


Total 












6 




31 




o 


12 


21 



< 'hal lenfies 

•'Challenges'' here refers to ll»ge,- P „. ,ing complaints in the f„ rm 
or ,.„ in, oration question. ,t is r.ear that the information ^nested ,„ this 
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type or question may be one purpose Vor the question, but not the primary one. 
The purpose is to ptotest an injustice, arid make it clear that the teacher 
should take responsibility Tor the injustice and offer an explanation. For 
example : 

Well, we all know who stole my notebook. With my paper, pencils 
and my maps. Her name is Mrs. R . Now J _why_^ t_JJ^^ 
back. I cant and refuse to do any work without it. (Oeorge ~TT) ~ 
( underl ining mine) * 

Do you read what I write? I said., .and yon d id not write anything,,. 
(Joan, 2b) 

Tell me what [ did wher you were out oV the room? [ didn't do 
anything. (Joan, 27) 

Okay, but I told you I l,ke her.. Is that why you moved me from her? 
Uay» 75) 

I would like to know why I moved down a grade. (Michael, ?U) 
In this sample, the occurrence of challenges in the form of a question 
was low. In the Tall, three students made a challenge with a question and in 
the spring, two students. The totals are. 







Chal lenges 


Others Total 




Fall 




6 


25 31 




Sprang 




2 


19 ?! 




nummary of Student 


Questions 








figure 6, below, summarizes the types 


of questions asked by the 


s tudents 


FALL 






SPUING 




Information 


3955 




Opinion Q 


I» 3* 


Procedure 


r 23* 




Information 5 


2U% 


Opi nion 


6 19* 




Procedure 5 


?h% 


Thai lenges 






C\m\ \ engcs 2 


9% 




w 




21 " 


Figure 6. Quci don Types 


in student Writing. 
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With procedure questions students gain information about school and class- 
room activities, but are also able to influence the course of those activities. 

Information questions give students free reign not only to inquire further 
about lessons, books, etc., but to clarify problems or misunderstandings and 
even gain some equal footing with the teacher by asking her about her actions. 

Opinion questions promote and build a shared framework between the students 
and teacher. By seeking teacher feedback regarding her feelings about them 
and about topics of mutual interest the teacher-student gap narrows. These 
questions are really the backbone of the journal writing. 

Challenges provide an opportunity for appropriate airing of anger and 
bewi 1 derment . 

It is puzzling that even though it is perfectly acceptable to ask questions 
in the Journal, student questions decrease as time goes on. This is probably 
because questions, f or these students, are mainly an aid to the settling in 
process, and are no longer necessary after routines have been established. 

In the next section, we will 8ee that teacher questions which have as 
their main purpose the promotion of mutuality and of reflective thinking, 
Increase over time. 

I Y. Teacher Questions 

Student question asking is intrinsic to the learning process, at least 
In the United States (Goody, VJlb). M ehan observed that, "interaction is not 
initiated exclusively by the teacher, students as well as teachers elicit 
information, give directives, and provide information during lessons." (p HO) 
However, tea, hers do this more than students do. phuy (loUla) speculates 
about the reauon for this dl sci epaney , stating, "Perhaps the major distinction 
between classroom talk and other daily discourse is that the latter is most 
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often one to one and the former is most often thirty or more to one." (p. 21) 
in a classroom lesson the teacher usually introduces the topic lor discussion, 
provides information for the students, then elicits information from them, 
and evaluates their replies. The manner in which replies are accomplished i 3 
determined by the teacher (students en occasion may reply directly, and on others 
need to receive permission to reply). The acceptability of a reply depends on 
how well it has fulfilled the teacher's expectations f jr a reply t o her elioi- 
tation. Mehan summarizes this procedure, "I hive described classroom lessons 
as composed of a series of ini t iat ion-reply-evaluation sequences between teachers 
and students. Most of these sequences are initiated by the teacher." (p. liM 
Shuy's (198la) study of six language arts lessons confirms this observation. 
In a sample of one third of the thirty-six lessons he observed, only 3 percent 
of the exchanges were student initiated, 97 percent were initiated by the teacher. 

In the Journals, the teacher asks the most questions-- typical student- 
teacher behavior. However, there is a major way in which teacher questions 
^ln the journal differ from those expected in a classroom lesson In the journal, 
the majority of the teacher's questions are about topics that the students 
have already introduced, and this tendency becomes more pronounced In the spring, 
when the students begin introducing more personal topics. An example from 
Willie's journal illustrates a common paUern — the student initiates a topic 
and the teacher asks questions about it. 



i noticed that you had two new of my We ^an thank Mrs. Windsor for 
favorite books. "Hang Tough, Paul getting in the new books. They 

Meather (Alfred LUote) and "Soup do look great J l)o you think Judy 

d,.d Me." iwirue, 106) blume o r Alfred Slote is the class 's 

(underlining mine) - favorite auth or? Would you like ~~ 

to do survey ? 



In the falJ sample of 10 Journals, of a total of 85 teacher questions, 
^9 (58*) arose es a response to a studenl -ini tiated topic, J ike the example 
above. Thirty-six (U2%) represented the teacher's initiating a new topic; 
for example. 





S 


T 


(Willie, 29) 




What did you think of the film? 
(to WilJJe, ?9) 



In the spring, of 122 teacher questions, 8 5 (70*) arose as a response 
to a student-initiated topic and 37 (30*) represented the teacher's initiation 
of a topic. Figure 7 illustrates. 





rill 


Spring 


Total teacher questions 


65 


\22 


Topic initiated by. 






Teacher 


36 (!.<?*) 


37 (30*i 


Student 


1*9 (58*) 


85 (10%) 



Kigure (. Teacher Questions and Topic Initiation 



The students are taking over the role of topic initiators, so teacher 
questions can be used to show interest, but not to initiate, 
fctther Goody ( 1 9/8) has suggested that: 

...the use of questions in the teaching situation is 
structured by the fact that the teacher-pupil relationship 
always tends to be defined in terms of status inequality, 
with superiority stressed as intrinsic to the teacher'-, 
role (p. Ill) 

fine says that while students may and do Hbk information questions, a certain 
degree of deference is required, so as nut to create the, impression that the 
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student is demanding a reply or putting the teacher on the spot The content 
of such questions often pertains to teacher-chosen topics. At the same time, 
the teacher is free to "test" students with questions, ttnd has the power to 
evaluate the reply. 

1 ha-e observed that teacher questions in the dialogue journals, instead 
of reflecting status inequality, are designed to equalize somewhat the status 
asymmetry that normally exists in any classroom (and in this teacher's classroom 
as well). The simple fact that the teacher allows students to i,.<tiate their 
own topics for discussion and attempts to continue these topics by means of 
her questions demonstrates that 8 „e has relinquished some of the superiority 
that is normally associated with her role. We saw in the section on student 
questions that students are also allowed a certain degree of freedom in their 
questions, and some of them teel quite free to challenge her on certain points. 
Instead of punishment or silence, they receive an informative reply. 

We will now look at: the kinds of questions asked by the teacher and their 
function. w*ys in which teacher questions differ from student questions; 
communicative functions that the questions serve. 
What kinds of questions does the teacher ^sk? 

Initially, teacher questions ta n he divided into two types: information 
and opinion questions (she does not ask procedure qiestions) From there, 
1 have found it helpful to establish several sub-categories. For both infor- 
mation and opinion questions there are those that have to ^ U iM. classwork 
or lessons (here called Academic) and those that have to do with the students 
themselves and their activities apart from structured class lessons (filled 
r'ersonaJ). f also separated questions that the teacher asked that initiated 
a new topic from those that asked a qu»<iUoh about a topic a atuden* had 
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already initiated. I also found two kinds of questions which 1 chose to 
separate from these types. These are "requests for clarification" and 
"directives." These I will discuss first, because, as is clear from their 
label, their major function A s not referential, but performative. 

For each question type I will tell what its characteristics are, give 
some examples of questions that fit this type, and discuss its function. A 
chart at the end of the discussion shows occurrences of each question type. 

1 • Bequests for clarification 

This type of question must be included in the discussion because it 
does occur in the Journals. However, in the 10-student sample, it only 
occurs twice with one student in the fall, and never in the spring. For 
this reason I have separated it f n m the others. 

Clarification Questions Other-. Total 

Spring 0 ^ ^ 

The asking of the question performs the function of se-king clarification. 
For example. 

5 ' ' ~ ' ~ — — — 

I look forward to the soap sculp- Y e S| the soap sculptures should 

tures and the Boutique. be , HII . I don't know what y ou »r» 

referring to when you talk about 

b out 1 que . Help ! 



Wei I I \m ,ui Ji.it ik . I thought 
that w,r. wlmt H/t|j>h } ,,n<l [ h ,,j, e 
I r«n <]<> t ho Imtik boon. 

( untie f lihi nr mi ne ) 



Although tequests for c Ian 1 i cation do not play a significant role i„ this 
data base, T suspect that in classroom conversation they are much more fre- 
quent - a student doesn't speak loudly or clearly enough or other classroom 
noises drown him out, or the teacher is giving only partial attention. The 
structured nature of the classroom interaction often demands that clarification 
be obtained befoie the interaction can continue. Thus, clarification is 
probably more pressing i„ the classroom than in other interactive situations 
In the Journals, the immediacy of oral classroom interaction is not present, 
and clarification questions are less necessary. 

? - Directive-type questions 

Directives are considered "questions" when a verbal reply is part of 
the requested response. Because it is not interrogative form that determines 
what will be called a question, but whether or not the utterance is a request 
for a verbal reply, all requests for action that have interrogative form are 
therefore counted as questions, as well as some that have non-interrogative 
forms . 

Directive-type questions call for an action or a change in behavioi . 
For example. 

1 - Joan you need to know that when 1 call on you, and you get 

angry and cross your a^ms over your chest, pull your fact 
into a knol with your lips all tight, it causes people to 
laugh. When that happens you get rude, lovid and yell which 
makes them laugh more. Can you stop act ing like that so I 
can cal 1 oil you? " 
(teacher to Josn, 22) (underlining mine) 

2 How did you do in math? Are you really trying*/ It is up to 
you. (teacher to Jay, \2) 

i - If you goof up again it will be 2 weeks of eating your lunch 
in the mom. Okay? (teacher to Gordon, 91) 

- You were late again. What happens every Monday? You are 

Mther absent or late almost every Monday. (teacher to Mirhael, 89) 

1%' 



5 - Okay— all of last wwek's work is in* now keep up this week 
okay? (teachei to Jay, 16) 

The question form of these requests really softens their blow. Consider possible 
Imperative forms (which rarely occur in this teacher's writing): 

1 - Stop acting like that so T can call on you. 

2 - Really try in math. 

3 - Don't goof up again or you'll have to eat in the room. 
- Don't be late again on Mondays . 

5 Now keep up this week's work. 

This type of question has a very low occurrence— 8 in the fall (10*) 
and 9 in the spring (3%). 



Directive Questions Others Tota) 



Fail 8 11 85 

Spring 9 in 122 



3- Information questions 

I have divided these into questions about academic and personal topics, 
a. Questions about academic topics 

With these questions the teacher often seeks information about 
a student's activities or progress with classwork and school activities. 
Especially when she requests information about student progress as a way 
of initiating a topic, her questions seem to be ",non 1 tor l ng" students, and 
in certain circumstances they could have a direetjve quality 
Are you keeping up in Latin? (Willie, 22) 
Did you do your homework about the field* rip? (Tai , 23) 
Did you bririf, hack the form no you can talk to Jana? (Tai, i>6) 
How fai have you come on yout India report? (.Summit ha, 31) 

• 197 
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If the student was not doing what was required in any oi these situation*,, and 
knew it, this could je considered a directive. It is impossible, without 
knowing the context, to know if they are directives or not. Like directive 
questions, it is this ambiguity that takes the sting out of the question. The 
student is free to treat it as » mere information question, instead oi a directive. 

Some of the info "mat ion questions have a "testing" quality. Labov and 
Fanschei (1977) call these "display" quest.ions—a request lor the addressee 
to display his ability to provide the information requested. (p. 3I16) 
A student suggests a topic and the teacher asks a question about it that uhe 
probably knows the answer to. For example: 



We (Gordon and I ) have about a page 
of notes on our tribe (Nootkas). 
(Willie, 23,2*1) 



Do they (the Nootka's) have totem 
poles? 



T 



We are doing indian report. It is 
quite fun. 1 am doing the Eskimo. 
We got a lot of info on Eskimos. 
(Carlyle, 23,2*0 



Are the Eskimos nomads ? Are you 
studying an/ one group, or all of 
them? 



One time the teacher attempted to get feedback on a science lesson 
that was taught that duy by asking three (of the ten) students a "display" 
quest ion . 



Mrs. Adams helped us to see what 
the three forms of matter are. Can 
you remember al I three forms? 



The forms are gus, liquid, and 
solid. (Turlyle, Is) 

. m s 



?1 



s 



T 



Can you recall what the three forms 
of matter are? 

0 (Samantha, &) 



Of the three students asked, only one answered f and with the minimal response 
above. Whi le test-type questions are certainly a purt of this teacher's 
classroom teaching style (as seen in videotapes of her lessons), they are 
rarely used in the Journals and when they are, th#y do not generate conversation. 

Information questions about academic topics occur more frequently when 
the student initiates the topic and the teacher asts a question at>out it, in 
which she seeks re*i information. For example: 

S ~ T 

Today -e planted flowers for the West- I didn't get to see the films- 
wood hoot. Then a lady came in with what were they about? 
filrus, I thought there wher pretty 
good. (Alice, 28) 



b. Questions about personal topics 

Here the student mentions what s/he^j doing outside of school 
and the teacher asks questions about it. 

s l ; T ~ 

I won my soccer game! (ioodl Who'd your soccer team play? 

(Carlyle, ?6) Was U a close game? 



Or the teacher initiates the topic by asking the student an information 
question about him/herself. 




(o-orge, 10*i ) Hoy many sponsors do you have for 

the Walkathon? will you walk the 
full }0 kilometers? (You do a lot 
of scout hiking, don't you? ) 

— (to George. 

As Figure 8 illustrates, mote information questions are about student- 
initiated than teacher-initiated topics. Academic topics have a much lii^nei 
incidence in the fall than In the spring. In the spring, information questions 
shift to personal tcpics. 
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figure 8. 


Information Questions 







U . Opinion questions 

Opinion questions have also been divided into academic and personal 
topics . 

a. Questions about academic topics 

Sometimes when the teacher initiates a topic with an opinion 
question about an academic topii , it is to "si'rvey the class" for reactions 
to lessons or school activities. After un activity that is particularly 




important to her, she asks several or all stude* - their opinion. For 
example, in the spring the students get pen pals and .he asked the majority 
of them about it. 

Are you happy about having a pen pal? Is it a boy or a girl? 
Were you surprised? (teacher to Willie, 109) 

Were you happy with my surprise? ( r en pals writing to you!) 
(teacher to Joan, 109) 

Are you happy about your pen pa!7 (teacher to Tai , 103) 
She also asks opinion questions about topics of concern to particular 
students . 

How did you feel about giving your speech in other classrooms? 
I teacher to George, 100 ) 

How was mathV (teacher to Michael, 21) 
Such questions have the added function of opening a conversation, The topic 
chosen is one that is pertinent at the moment, and the student may have an 
interest in pursuing it. 

When the teacher asks an opinion question about a topic that the student 
initiated, the question serves several functions. Usuall> it serves to "advance' 1 
the topic~to continue the discussion. Student interest in the topic, demon- 
strated by the fact that he chose to write about it in the Journal, provides 
the opportunity for the teacher to help the student to develop the topic, 
or even to reflect on a larger concept related to that topic. For example: 



S 



in math we did base 5 no one new how 
to (In it except Susan, Amy, Greg, 
Bruce am! me! Kven the substitjte 
teacher ilidn'L know how! (I helped 
her too) (ilamantha, 28) 
(under! in \ni\ mine ) 



T 



b*o glad my math students were able 
to help the sub out! You learn 
aa you teach oti.ers too, don't 

£OlJ? 
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Using a student entry as a Jumping off point for further rei lection at 
a higher levei becomes a \ery pronounced teacher practice in the spring, 
with opinion questions about personal topics. 

1 Questions about personal topics 

This teacher very rarely initiates a personal topic by asking 
an opinion question. She doesn't do it at all tn the fal_ and only twice 
in the spring. (Her spring questions are shown here.) 



(Tai, 100) Mi88 pendleton was so happy to 

see you! She thought you looked 
so happy and seemed to be growing 
up io much! I was proud to hear 
that. Are you? 

_ . _ (to Tai, 100) 



(George, 99) | !o v about UCU's team? 
(to George, 99) 



In both cases the opinion question is about a topic that the teacher and 
student have discussed at length before, and they already have a common 
framework for the question. Tai has been concerned all year about "growing 
up," and George's Journal is full of aibcussions of basketball games. 

But opinion qu ions about student initial* ►opics abound and, as is 
the case with iriionnation questions, they enn se. to advance the topic. 
Sometimes opinion and information questions occur toget' r. 



a 


T 


The Dodgers had an off day. 
(George, 106) 


How do you think the Dodgers felt 
losing that game after the final 
out? That was a most unusual 
event. Has it ever happened before? 



31 
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Questions as Convera.tln., openers -nrt Convention Coutlnuerj 

Asking opinion questions or Information questions can always serve as 

• way of initiating a conversation. Usually, uh en a question functions as 

• conversation opener, neither the opinion so ught nor the topic itself is 

«B important as the opening of an interchange. So the opener at the office on 
Monday morning, "Well, „hat about that game?" is mo,e of a way of "getting 
going again" than anything else. As I have tried to show, many of the teacher 
opinion and information questions are of this type. 

There are times, however, uh en her question has a more focused intent. 
She ask, a question in order to get a problem that needs to be discussed on 
the floor for discussion. For example, at one point she asks Jay a simple 
information question, "what happened in math." In her next entry „e find that 
the intent of this question „as to open up discussion of a problem he had 
had in math. 





S 




J 

What happened in math7 


0 




I hope you'll decide to get back 


<Jay, 77,78) 




into Mr. McCarthy's class. y ou were 




really learning. 



Since no discussion follows the first question, she closes „ith a personal 
opinion and leaves the topic. 

In an exchange „ith Gamantha, the teacher responds to a rushed entry 
in which Samnntha writes, 'Vll tell you the answers to your questions tomorrow 
rifiht llov the ball Just rang," „ith an attempt t„ initiate discussion of the 
reai p rob Inn! 
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You really are short of time. Think we need to out down 
on som* activitipi or could there be a better use of time? 
(teach* r to Sa tha, 106) 

The question i. not answered, the following week she recycles it 
in a diffeient form. 

- Several pages ago (I'm not SU re where) I asked if you had too much 
to do because your work had been incomplete,. .Do we need a con- 
ference? Would it help? I am available, (teacher to Samantha, 110) 

At other times, a student might mention a topic, but fail to mention the 

aspect of it that has salience for the teacher. So she uses a question to 

change the focus of the topic. 



S 

Recess was hot and rough. Lunch 

wasn't so good today. But the 

lunch was good and tasty. It gave 
me plenty of energy 



T 



What heppened during lunch? y 0 i; 
\.on't be eating in the cafeteria 
all week. I am so^ry to hear your 
better classroom behavior got lost 
at lunch time. 



I am sorry too. But as soon as I 
get out of the class room it won't 
happen again. I hope that It 
won't. (Gordon, 87,88) 



Shift f rom Academic to Pergonal Topics 

The fact that the journal writing become less academically oriented and 
more personal over the year has been shown a ] ready vith information questions, 
and here we see again that while in the fall almost al] opinion questions 
are about academic topics, in the spring the occurrence of personal topics 
ip almost double that of academic mea. 



Opinion Questions 



Academic Personal 
Kail 25 " 

Spring J? 30 



The major reason for this shift in teacher-queations ia not a teacher but 
a student-initiated shift. The teacher writes about what the students write 
about, and the students move from a concentration on academic topics in the 
fall to personal topics in the spring. 

Summary of Teacher Questions 

The following charts summarize the observations made about teacher questions 
in this section. Figure 9 shows the frequency of the two types of questions 
I have isolated because of low frequency (clarification questions) and 
because their functional nature is more important than their referential nature 
(directive questions) 



Classification Directive Others 



Full 2 8 y5 

Spring 0 9 1]3 



The refat of the teac> r questions were divided into information and 
opinion questions, and each of these was then divided into academic and personal 
topics, initiated by the teacher or the students. 

Figure ro shows the frequency of each of these qu-stion types in the 
fall, and Figure 11 shows frequencies in the spring 



INFORMATION OI'iNIoN 



Academic Personal Academic T3 ersonal 



Teacher Topic 9 i =10 y ( $ =1 y 

Student Topic 15 I* =19 25 3 =28 



Figure 10. Information and Opinion Questions - Fall 
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INFORMATION 



Academic Personal Ajademic Perianal 

Teacher Topic U 13 =lf 15 2 =tf 

Student Topic 8 2h =32 17 jo 

Figure 11. Information and Opinion Questions - Spring 

From Figuies JO and 11 we can see that in the fall and spring, opinion 
questions occur more often than information questions. it may be that the 
classroom is the place to elicit and give information, but the prunury function 
of the Journals seems to be phatic— to maintain the relationship between speaker 
rather than exchange information. The fact that the phatic nature ol the Journa 
is important to the teacher is very marked in Alice's Journal, for example. 
Alice is the class chronicler, the faithful recorder of "what we did today." 
The teacher, in response, wants to know how she felt about what b he did, 
Two exchanges in Alice's Journal illustrate; 

s t ZZZ 

Mrs. Yates came to are class She Which painter did you like best 

brought two painting. O.ie painter (Jtrillo who did "Street" or Chagall 
was named Maurice Utillo the who painted *%' Village?" 

outher was named Marc Ghagtall. 
(Alice, 117) 



Today we did a levew of diffrert Did you like studying the spring 

parts of a flower. Then each table growth'/ 
got 6 diffeient parts of different 
trees. (Alice, 111*) 



The teacher more often asks questions about topics the students have 
initiated than she initiates a topic with a question. The number of questions 
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about student topics increases in the spring. 

In the fall, more information and opinion questions are about academic 
topics, and in the spring more are about personal topics. Since the students 
write mostly about academic topics in the fall, and the teacher is mostly 
interested in- opinions, the result i 3 that opinion questions about academic 
topics occur with the most frequency in the fall, with opinion questions about 
personal topics having an extremely low frequency of occurrence. This teacher 
clearly gears her questions to the students' writing. 

Fall Questions 

Academic Opinion Ii2 

Academic Information 2U 

Personal Information 5 

Personal Opinion 3 

Reflective Questions 

There is one kind of question that should have been considered separately, 
but throughout the study I haVcoimted it with the general class of opinion 
questions, until I found that it really stood on its own-this is what I will 
call a "reflective" question— one designed to push the student's thinking from 
the specific situation to a more general concept. For example, in the fa)l, 
Carlyle writes about the class's trip to the Botannical Gardens in Los Ang^s, 
which originally was a large canyon, now filled with garbage and made into a 
garden. 



I ically like the ti lp. j learned Ik) you think the land Till is a 
a lot. (r«,|y|e) good use of land? Whit will we do 

when all the holes and canyons ate full? 
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The teacher first responds to the specific topic, a land fill that they 
actually visited, then abstiacts to the general concept that this situation 
exempli Hes . 

In the spring, reflective questions often arise as a response to student 
problems, as these two examples from Gordon's Journal show: 



S 



I really don't care if I don't ,«ake 
hot dog griddles or whatever you call 
them, and also I don't think that 
you were fair when Dino hit me. 
You didn't even say anything to him. 
He got of really easy and it Just 
isn't fair 



T _ 

I did not see Dino hit you. I 
saw you hit Dino. Did you have 
to hit nim? Was there no other 
possible vay of handling that problem ? 



I did not have to hit him. But 
I felt the need too. Yes there 
were other ways of handling that 
problem. But I Just didn't think 
of them at that time. Whats wrong 
with getting cuts. Its Just that 
my friends give me cuts. But I 
really don't care. 



You tell me, what is wrong with 
taking or giving "cuts" I n line? 
It sure makes you happy when h or 
5 people in front of you give cuts 
to their friends doe_..*t it? 



Well one thing wrong is people 
don't like it. 
(Gordon, 9I4-96) 
(underlining mine) 



In et-ch case, the teacher responds to the imrediate situation with a call for 
reflection on a larger picture (other possible ways of handling the problem; 
the general problem of giving cuts). 

in an interview with Juna Staton, Gordon suggests that this questioning 

has Li_ipcJ til in change nib L»enav;ui . 

f.taton: Can you think of any way that she wrote back to you that was 
helpful? 
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Cordon: ...she'll ask me questions, like, what do you want to do 

wich your life, you going to throw it away, it's O.K. Like 
what do you want to do with your life... 

Stilton: Why do you think that's helpful to you? 

Gordon: I think it's a little trick of hers, trying to get me to 
change. . .(Softly ) It's been working. 

The teacher also uses this type of question to respond to complaints. 

Instead of discounting the grievance or arguing against it, she restates the 

situation as she sees it and as she sees the student stating it and asks the 

student to reflect on options. For example: 



S 



Todny wns :»o lun beside Willy but I 
didn't let that spoil my day. Willie 
pushed me into Michael and said "Why 
are you trying to kiss Michael." 
When were In math I told A that I 
didn't J ike him. Now her'; are 
three reasons why I am ma i at 
Willie. K He denied he called 
me tfeorf.e breach. 2. What ne did 
to me and Michael. 3. He keeps 
on bothering me. (Tai, 102) 
( under 1 ini r»g mine ) 



T 



How clearly you've let me know why 
you were angry with Willie. That 
is not fun and would make you feel 
angry. So angry you would want to 
call him names. Because you know 
calling someone names doesn't help- 
how can you get your an g er out ? 



The reflective question is a very important teacher strategy and probably 
central to the succes? of the journals and the total classroom situation. 
Here, problems that would be impossible to deal with ,n the course of a 
school day get raised, worked through and solved. Staton in the paper about 
Gordon and his struggle to understand math discusses the use of questions and 
Other strategies to develop a mutual framework that facilitates mutual 
problem solving. 

It should be noted that the teacher never initiates a topic with a 
reflective question, but always asks them in response to a student topic. 
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Second, no reflective opinion questions occur in the fall (except the one 
example give., previously from Carlyle's journal). They arise in the spring, 
after aboux, six months of writing in the journals. Chart *, of al] information 
and opinion questions asked of each student in the spring demonstrates the 
concentration of "reflective" questions-on personal topics, that the 
student has initiated. 

This strategy of only asking reflective questions after a certain amount 
of mutuality has been established fits our intuitions about when reflective 
questions can be asked in the course of an interaction. A friend of mine 
told me once that he didn't understand a mutual female acquaintance-she was 
"weird," and he couldn't talk to her. When I asked him why, ho explained that 
once at a conference he was sitting alone eating, when she sat down across 
from him and said, "is there something about me that bothers you?" He simply 
did not know what to say to a question like that, "out of the blue." We have 
all laughed at the old counseling standby, " An d how do you feel about that?" 
Asked at the wrong time, when a proper framework and relationship has not 
been established, the question i 8 absurd. Asked in the journals before 
students trust the teacher and their relationship with her, and before they 
have decided that a problem is important and safe enough to mention, this kind 
of question would be intrusive. But when asked at the right time, it provides 
a way of mutually seeking r> w ways of thinking. 

V ' Conclusion. Teacher Questions Heflect Her Rules of Politeness 

In this section I will further explore some of the observations T harfe 
only touched on throughout the analysis of teacher questions. A definite 
pattern can be found in the manner of her questions, which makes it quite clear 
that she operates according to n set of principles for communication ifl the 
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Journals. Robin Lakoff's (1973) Hules of Politeness capture at hast the 
spirit of those principles: 

1. Be fr^..^ 

2. Don't impose 

3. Give options 

Be Friendly 

I have shown that, contrary to the test-type information questions that 
monopolize much of teacher questioning in classroom discourse, a lot of the 
teacher's Journal questions have the simple intent of beginning or advancing 
a conversation about a topic that interests the student. At the beginning 
of the year, „hen she doesn't know the students well, more of her questions 
serve as conversational openers, probes to find or trigger student interest. 
As the year progresses, her questions become encouragement for further conver- 
sation about topics the students have initiated. Goody (1978) describes a 
kind of adult question in the Gonja culture where an adult asks a child about 
what s/he is doing or plana to do. "In these cases the adults presumably didn' 
really want to know whether X or whether Y. Their questions „en a way of 
expressing interest and concern in the activities of the children." (p. 32) 
Many of the Journal questions are of this type. In an interview with Staton, 
one student, Ueenie, mentioned the teacher's way oi "*eing friendly" with 
questions : 

Sometimes, when I hardly write anything, like if 1 foiget 

to write something, she'll write, like she'll ask me questions 

so I 11 have something to write about. 

In these wiltten "conversations" with some students, the teacher's 
qu~ ions, combined with student interest, seem to be what keeps the conver- 
sation going. In the following .Journal conversation with Michael it is clear 
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that he i 8 interested in the topic, because, once he get, going and starts 
answering her questions, he not only answers the question itself, but adds 
one comment each time that contains some volunteered new information. For 
example: 

teacher - How many books are you going to try to read for the reai-a-thon? 
student - I' m go to try to do all of them - reply 

I have two don. - volunteered information 



s ■ 


I 




going to inter the read othon 


Good! In reading for the read-a- 
thon you will be having a good time! 
What book are you reading now? 


I 
I 


HI 

•m 


n not going to do the walk but 
going to do the read a thon. 


Good! Hou many books are vou Koing 
tc try to read for the read-a-thon 


I 

,1 


'« go to tiy to do all of them, 
have two don. 


What book are you reading now? Ynn 
can hardly put it down. 


I 

f 


'm 

Ini 


reading Domonic. i» m merely 
shed 


Do you remember when I read Dominic 



finished to the class? Did you like it then? 

iMaybe you forgot — I read it earlier 
this year . ) 

I did forget you read it. But I 
enjoyed it again. 
(Michael, 85-89) 



But we wonder if the conversation would continue if not for her questions. 

Kven if the exact question asked i s r «ot answered, the asking of it 
serves to keep the topic in play. For example, „, their discussion of math, 
Wi,lie doe.sn't answer the teacher's question, but his next entry makes indirect 
reference to her comment about math. 
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s 



T 



The first day of math for me was 
pretty good. We did base 5. 



- Basts great fun! It sure makes 
you use your mind, doesn't it? Mr. 
Nickelson U a super teacher. 



> By the way in my math class I got 
the highest score in the class (lo6%) 
(Willie, 21,22) 



With his responding comment, he seems to be saying, "I did use my mind." ^ 

Sometimes questions are simply part of a lively and ongoing conversation 
that <s already operating c , its own steam, and both students and. teacher ask them. 
For example, George and the teacher carry on a year-long conversation about 
sports. In one 10-day period in the spring, she asks him 13 questions a'bout the 
Dodgers and UCLA's basketball team. fc'ven though he does not always feel compelled 
to answer her questions, they both continue the conversation. For example: 



The score of today's baseball game Have the Dodgers traded Sutton yet? 
was Pain Delay 2 hours, Baseball 0. How do you feel about that? 
As I said the game was rained out. 



Today the Dodgers won ij-2. They 
beat the rangers. They are Yiow 
1-0. (George, 101,102) 



This example resembles a phenomenon Tannen (1981) describes in her discussion 
of the machine-gun question. She states that when both partners in a conver- 
sation reach a conversational synchrony in which they feel comfortable with 
the fact that the main purpose of either's questions is to keep the conver- 
sation going, both are free to «W questions out" as exube, mtly as the> 
like, not expecting an answer to every question. The message conveyed by 
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, these questions is, M I f « Just keeping the conversation going here. If you 
don't feel like answering this question, never mind. Say whatever you want." 

, I suspect that because of lengt of time that passes between asking of 
a suction and receiving of a reply, status and age differences, and probably 
other factors, this level of communication in the journals is very rare. 
But it does appear that the teacher and George reached it. 

i 

Don't Impose 

The fact that students only answer U 3 percent of the teacher questions in 
the fall and 57 percent in the spring demonstrates that they feel a great 
deal of freedom with questions in the Journals. This freedom does not exist 
in tl»e classroom, or in any oral interaction where a question is a summons 
and demands a reply. (in his discussion of a summons, Schegloff (1968) says 
that the only acceptable reason for a hearer's not responding to a summons 
is ^f s/he did not hear, is asleep, unconscious, or dead.) 

The only time the teacher states a request for information in imperative 
form, which makes the requirement for a reply a bit stronger is when the topic 
has previously been established as bi ing of mutual interest to student and 
teac*«?r. When she says to Samantha, "Do tell me about your drama class. It 
.oumls terrific." or "Do let me know about your tutoring not only the use 
of "do" to introduce the request but the fact that botti people are aware of their 
mutual interest In the topics take the command force out of the requests, 

Kven utterances that hate directive force allow freedom when -stated in 
interrogative form. Wben the f ?acher says to Jpan, "Can you stop acting like 
that no I can call on you?" she has left Joan the option of ignoring the question, 
or SAyiiw., "No, I can't do that." (at least not yet) We know that refusal 
is an option, because Tai takes it, in the following exchange: 




hh 



S 



T 



Ho I dont think I would like to sit 
down and talk cause I real 1 ? a^nt 
like Joan at the moment. 
(Tai) 



Perhaps y ;>u and Joan and I should 
sit down and talk. There may be a 
misunderstanding. Each of you has 
rights and sometimes we feel others 
are not letting us have our rights. 
Should we try that? 



When you are feeling better let's 
talk with Joan. You don't have to 
like anyone, but you don't want hate 
to keep working on you, either. 



Of course, as we see here, the next move after a refusal may be to recycle 

f 

the request, this time in the farm of an imperative. Ihe question ellowed 
the student to defer the request, at least. 



Give Opt ion 

Reflective questions in response to student topics address a particular 
situation and open up the focus to suggest new options for similar situations 
in the future. A few examples of such teacher responses make this point 
clear : 

I saw you hit Pino... was there no other possible way of handling 
that problem ? (teacher to Gordon, 9I1 ) 

Because you know calling soneone names doesn't help— how ca r you 
get your anger out? (teacher to Tai) 

I have talked to her many times— she doesn't say things like that 
near me -but I know and you know what she is doing. Does it make 
you ieel any better to know that you are learning to cope with 
this type of person? (teacher to Willie, 115) 

Glad you got your money back. Do you think it is wise to have 
anything more to do with that young man? (teacher to Jay . fSV 

(underlining mine) 



to ■ ' 



The relationship between students and t-.«ir teacher is always, and 
maybe necessarily so. an asymmetrical one. Notice even in these data that 
the students , 88ue "challenges" and the teacher gives "directives." student 
directive* rare.y occurred and would probably be negatively sanctioned as 
totally out of place if use d often. A teacher who co-pl.ins and accuses is 
a pain ,„ t ,„ neck and lmu deserylng Qf ^ ^ ^ 

inequality is somewhat e qua li z ed in the journals. Although this teacher may 
not have set out to fulfill I.akoff's Ru ,es of Politeness, she appears to have 
estab.ished very slml lar rules for her ^^..^ ^ 

allow students to come out from under an umbrella of control and begin to 
relate with an adult as independently thinking and acting individuals. 
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Notes 



, n ?f . a t< q T ti0 " ,S e 1 ulvale nt to what Sinclair and Coul thard (l 9f5 ) 

call an elicitation" - « request for a linguistic response. The approach 

ill af y d M f<! ' en K fr ° m WhBt ShUy meanS by Ve-tio?i„ his ana a ys is of 

Thus whileT H-lmed'v ^ f ° r aCtl °" " *-tions. 

Thus, while I classified Can you bring your report on Monday?" as a question 
Shuy classified it as a directive As a result mv ► r .7 que ° clon - 

. , ,,, " 3 a result my counts of questions in 

the Journals will olffer somewhat from Shuy's. 

2 Speech act theoreticians (Searle. 1975; Gordon and Lakoff, 1971) have 

Ich ti H k r" d ° f r SUO " 88 a " ^ direct speech act- ^ utterance in 

which one kind of speech act. usually a statement or a question, is used to 
convey another For example. "Can you pass the salt?" ls a direct question, 
but an indirect request. • 

3 This is the same corpus that serves as a basis for Shuy's analysis of 
Language Functions in this report. 

ti 

Another type does occur, however ~ "offers" and "permission seeking." A 
yes/no question for information can haye the function of offering a service 
and/or seeking permission to perform some action. "May I please help you 
pot tomorrow? (Lorie S-2 7 ). and "Can we make suggestions fo^The art lesson?" 
tbue S-12,,) are two such examples. I will not treat offers here for two 
reasons. First, while the teacher made several offers to help, I included 
them in the general category of opinion questions, so I don't want to break 
them out into a separate category for the students; second, although student 
offers do occur in the journals, none occur in the 10-student sample 
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The Function of Complaining 

Roger W. Shuy 

From the mscro perspective of the dialogue journal writers 1 use of language 
functions, we now turn to s micro snslysis of one of these functions, complaining. 
Although complaining ia not one of the highest frequency functions found in this 
atuoy, it is considered one of the more important ones by the teacher snd the 
students. In an interview conducted with the teacher at the conclusion of the 
dsta gathering, sh^ indicated: 

Once the class begins to get a sense of community, I begin to get more 
of their true feelings. They complain. Some even tell me that they - 
hate B e. This enables me to know what their problems are so that I 
can direct my teaching to these problems. 
Lik^lst several of the students interviewed at the end of the school year observe 

that 25 of 26 chose one of the best things about dialogue journal writing ia that 
it gave them the opportunity to complain: 

DeenieJ Like I get mad st her (the teacher), and I tell her in my 

journal instead of telling her in peraon, cause we're not... 
And I csn do it nicer in the journal,., 

Deenie: I can tell her something snd get it off my back without carrying 
s grudge. Cause if I was carrying a grudge, I couldn't get my 
school work done, and I'd have s bad report card! 

Lori: I think that one of the main uses (of the journal) ia so that 

someone can say what they feel. One time I thought she wss, 
we had some people walking sround in room" and they came into 
our room. And I thought she was teaching us like s bsby, snd 
I didn't... I couldn't tell her that in her face...ao I told 
her in the journal. 
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Ceorge: She (the teecher) cen neke compleints .bout you. Like 
ehe once told ■».... 

Interviewer, Couldn't .he Juet M , thet out loud? 

Ceorget Hell..., he doeen't do thet kind of thing. Mo.t teecher. do, 
but ehe doesn't. 

Why le Co nplelnine Important ? • 

Why i. the opportunity to complain con.ldered eo le.port.nt In dl.logue 
Jonrn.l writing? for one thing, It give, the .tudent. . voice. Once compl.i nlri g 
become, legitimized .. an .pproved thing to do, .tudent. tend to feel enf r.nchlzed. 
Th.y .re ellowed to heve . ..y In thing., even to the extent of di-greement with 
the te.cher. To eom. educ.tor., , uc h ectlvlty would eeem dl.orderl, or counter- 
productive. To the te.chcr In thl. .tudy, however. It w.. Ju . t the oppo.ite. I„ 
her view, completing, 1. ln.tructlve. It telle her important 
infornetlon .bout how her .tudent. perceive whet i. going on. Thl. infornetlon, 
1- turn, .neble. her to decide whet to reinforce, repe.t, .top. eCpplasent or .void. 
Without .„ch information, J,er te.chlng would be deconte,tu.li,ed ,„d jeered, flke too 
-uch eduction, to . generel, unknown norm. More important, however, the teecher 
views coaplelnlng ee the proceee of thinking. V „ 

reepon.ee to .tudent compl.int. „ke thi. very cle.r. She ignore, «,.t infelicitous 
or ln.ffective conpl.lnts. Occ.eion.lly .he .c.ffoid. the Ineffective complaint, 
by ..king for det.lle or reeson.. I„ genet.l, her procedure i. very much like 
teaching the .tudent. to think cle.rly, to give det.il. «nd to be reinvent. 

What ere Compleinte? 

According to Seerle (1969), co.pl.inc« .re repre.entetive epeech ect. (like 
aeeertion. ,„d d.ecrlptione). Like ...ertlon., they cen be true or f.l.e but to be . 
fellcitou. .ct, cwpl.int. .u.t be utt.r.d eincerely. Thet ie, the epe.ker .u.t 
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believe th.t the co.pl.int i. true. (This, of course, aoe8 not Be an that the 
proportion itself i. or is not true). One important condition of . complaint 
is thet the spesker h.s reason to believe thst the person or thing complained 
.bout i. prejudicial to the .pe.ker. Another condition is that the speaker ha- 
evidence for the truth of the person or thing complained about/ He/she also 
believe, thi. evidence . It is not obvious to the speaker th.t the listener 
knowa about the coaplcint event. 

The perlocutionar, effect of co.pl.inta i. to c.use, in the listener, beh-vior 
thet will improve, .bolish or di.inlsh the prejudiclel espect of the event. 

Although there ia no re,eerch on the ecquisition of completing by infants 
snd ...11 children, it would eee. loglc.l th.t completing is human kind's very 
first function, msnlfe.ted by crying .t birth. It is cle.r, despite the ebsence 
of reseerch evidence, thet children have ecquired thle function, pertlelly or 
completely, long before school-,ge, at least in the cssuel register of speech. 
They learn to differentiate complaints to peers fro- complaints to edults. They 
leern that adult, do not like to hear co.pl. int. et .11, i n fact, and will 
frequently tell then, "atop complaining." A child night wonder if it could 
poa.lbly be true thet, in the edult world, no conplalning tekes piece. 

Once children .tart achool, then, they need to learn new atretegiee for 
conplalning. Oddly enough, they are often precluded fron trying out new etretegie, 
in context, where no conplalning is the rule. Thue children are left with the 
peredox of needing to prectl-e new strstegies deemed sppropriete to that context 
but, et the .... tine, they ere prohibited or e-verely United in their opportunity 
to produce euch strategies. 

Thl. condition, in f.ct, represent, the plight of children in school. For 
n«ny people, conplslning, Interrupting, denying snd other ls£gusge functions 
are to be ebolished eltogether from speech end writing. Yet every eenaltive 
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person knows that conversation not only contains, but requires effective Inter- 
ruption. By the mm token, It Is unresllstlc to believe that life will treat 
us In s non-prejudicial way to the extent that no complaining will J>e necesssry. 
A child who needs to learn more adult, more appropriate strategies for revealing 
•uch language functions ss complaining la thus handicapped In two ways: 

1. The predisposition of sdults (Including teachers) to restrict 
the existence of the function. 

2. The lack of opportunity provided by the school to try out 
new strategies (i.e., the lsck of orst language exchange In 
clacsrooms and the focua of writing on conventional diacourse typea 
such aa description, narration and exposition). 

The function of complaining, then, Is a prise candldste for Instruction 
and practice because It is s necesssry life function snd It Is nrt currently 
given much opportunity to develop. It la out of such realisations ss this that 
genuine needs assessments should develop. 

As noted earlier, our teacher's alxth grade atudenta are given the 
opportunity to co-plain In their dialogue journals. She has Instructed the. that 
thay can write anything they want to. She apecifically auggeata containing aa a 

uaeful thing to do aince It la through their conplalnta that she can dlacover what 

/ 

their problems are and then try to do something about theai. 

And coaplaln they do! A brief acannlng of any of the 26 year-long dally 
Jlalogues between the teacher and any given atudent will reveal many complaints. 
Ths following are only llluatratlve: 

Cordon ! 

Feb. 29 I hope we don't keep studying about India to the end of 

the semester becauae truthfully I'm getting tired of studying 




Gordon (Continued): 

sbout India every morning. I like studying about it and all but 
I think we are spending too such time on India and it's getting 
kind of boring. 

Willie: 

Apr. 23 Mrs. R. , I don't mesn .to insult you but I know I can speak for a 
good percentage of the clasa when I ssy we are a little tired of 
India now. We study India about every day school. It does have 
its interesting parts but up to a point. We have been doing India 
for about a month snd personally I hate it now. It was fine for 
s while but now Its psthetlc. 

Willie : 

Apr. 28 The spelling test you gave us was*ve.ry unfair. Once you said Miss 
snd then Ha. of the same sentence. It also wssn't fair when you 
aaid morning and meant for us to ssy .A.M. I also think you had 
too many Mr., Mra., etc. in one sentence. And they were too long 
to understand in the confusion of everything else. And I'm sure 
no more then two people got 100X and 1 doubt that. 

One advantage of complaining, as evidenced from these examples, Is that the 
students get the opportunity to prsctlce an Important language function which 
would otherwise be unavailable to them. Not only do they get to practice it, 
however, they actually get to write it. But there Is also a deeper significance 
to the teacher's prsctlce of permit ting 'complaints . For tljis, we need to go back, 
briefly, to Searle'a (1969) description of representative speech acta auch as 
complaining. From this we can conclude that felicitous conplslnts Must: 
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1. be aincera (apeaker/ writer mat believe the* true); 

2. grow out of a belief that the thing or person co.pl.ined about ia 
prejudicial to the apeaker/writer; 

3. .how evidence that the coaplalnt event complained about i. true : 
*. aaauae that it la not obvloua to the hearer/reader that he/she 

knows sbout the coaplslnt event, (be lnforaatlve) 

Since the perlocutionary effect of conplaining i u to improve the plight of the 
co^l.lne, by c.u.ing the li.t.ner/re.der to ronove or di.ini.h the prejudicial 
•apect of the event, the conpl.int sleo >erv e., si.ultan.ou.lv .. . function of 
convincing. 

In order to try to under.t.nd hot. children lesrn to co.pl.in effectively 
during a year of having the opportunity to write their co.pi.int. to the te.cher 
through their di.logue Journ.l., I ,x«.ined .1, .tudenti. Journala for all 
•tudeut-te.cher exchsnge. fro. Septe^er to May. There were 365 atud.nt co.plsi„t. 
during thi. period. The.e co.pl.i„ts, like tost „f the writing in the Journ.l., 
covered three b..ic .re..: . c .de.ic concern., lnterperson.l relstion.hip. (with 
• tudents .nd te.cher.) ,„d p.r.on.l Mt ter.. 13, „f their co^l.int. concerned 
•od..lc Mt t«r.. They -de 198 co.pl.int. about interp.r.on.l relationship. .„d 
33 co.pl.lnt. .bout personal utters. 

Trsnsl.ted into .eaeurable unite for analy.l., Se.rle's fir.t condition 
(.incerity) 1. difficult, if „„t i»po..ible to de.onstr.te. But hi. other three 
condition. „. .ore e..ily ob.erved. The belief thet the co.pl.int event i, pre- 
judicial to the writer 1. ob..rv«ble fro. the w.y conflict i. de~n.tr.ted. For 
•a.nple in interaction 87, Annette note.! 

Annette: 

87-S I don't like ay box where it la. For one thing, 

Gordon's box is above .lne now and he totally bugs 
■e and alao .y box ia at the botto. and I hate thet. 
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In thi. co.pl.int, the conflict is cl.srly expressed end the preeu-ed prejudice 
to the writer i, i«.edi.tel, epperent. This stated conflict contrast, sharply 
with coaplainta such as the following: 



Annette: 

8-S I didn't like the geography we did today it was boring. 

94-S Learning about India looked like it was going to be 

boring today it was still boring but not sll that much. 

In these complaints it is difficult to determine exactly what the prejudice sgsin.t 

the writer w... The resder csn only infer a conflict of some sort. This distinctly 

between at.ted .nd inferred conflict proved to be a useful wsy to account for 

Se.rle's assertion that . felicitous co.pl.int grows out of a belief that the thing 

or person complained sbout is prejudicisl to the writer. 

Sesrle's third condition for . felicitous complaint is that it ahow evidence 

that the co.pl.int event i. true. This condition translstes into giving sn sccount. 

Thi. writer show, evidence that her co.pl.int event is true by giving account, such 

ss the following: 



Annette: 

117-S I a. .ick of every t law I go to get the ball it is 

thrown this wsy and th.t then it takes .e five minutes 
to get the ball. I a. sick of that. I nean I like 
being bsll monitor but without so anjch trouble getting 
the ball. 



124-S Todsy st foursquare ever time someone would get out people 
would take on it especially Eliaabeth Ann and Deenie. You 
■ight not believe this but Deehie end Elizabeth Ann were 
Chesting. Then when sll there friends got in they play 
friendahips and then they would get other people out. 
When Liwie got out and they took on it, she said she 
wasn ' t out ! ! ! ! t mad mad mad ! ! ! ! 
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Thi. giving .n account i. critical for suc.e.sful complaints. Without an account, 
the complaint Juat .it. the.*. Seldom, in fact, doe. the teacher ever v, eo0nd 
to it .xc.pt to ask why claaa v.. boring or why the write! dioVt ' Jce the concert, 
•y ..king such qutr.tionc, in fact, the teacher was actually trying -> . rhe 
atudant to complete th. condition for a Ul ;itoua complaint b; gj . m ltr account. 

Saarle'a laat condition for a felicitcua complaint la that it aeaumea that 
the co-plaint event i. no t obviou. to the re der. In other word., it wou'd be 
lnf.licitou. to complain about aomething that ia .Ue.dy well known to the reader. 
Th. reault would be ao*ewh.t lika recyrling the .... topic over and over in a 
conv.ra.tion. To .void thia, ape.ker. and writer, provide new information in a 
co.pl.int. In 124-S (.bove), the writer provide, ^h.t .he believe, to be new 
information to the te.cher - th.t D.e*ue and Elizabeth Ann wer. cheating at 
four.qu.re. Evidence that the writer thought thiu to be new inf oraition ia .een 
in her .entenca preamble. "You night not believe thi. but...." Occ.ion.lly thi. 
writer will provide . deer conflict .t.tenent . n d new information but .till not 
giv. an account aa in 23-S. 

Annette 

23-S At lunch receaa, San and Gordon were cheating and 

bo the other tean loat. 

Such ventures coward a telicitoua conplalnt occur only in the flrat third of the 
achool year for her. For thia writer, giving new information ia almoat always 
acconpanied by an account. • 

The combination of a atated conflict (piejudice againat the writer), new 
information (not nbvioua to the reader) and giving an account (evidence that the 
complaint event i. true), ?f present, constitute the atructure of a elicitous 
^complaint.j The effect on the reader (perlocut ionary effect) should be to 
improve tj/e writer*, plight by .cting to remove or diminsh that prejudicial aspect 
of the^vent. There ia, of courae, no guarantee that even with a structurslly 
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felicitous complaint, the desired perlocurionary effect will occur. This is up 
to the reader. Becauae they sre interactive, the dialogue Journals provide a 
record of the reader's resction to these complaints. The tescher consistently 
does not remove or diminish the prejudicisl aspect when the complsints provide 
no nore than a stated or inferred conflict statement. For example: 

Annette: 

A3-S thought what we did today was boring... 

A >T You felt that our science was boring or that all the 

time was wasted in discipline waa boring. Having 
boya and girls from other classes come in takes time 
to get going, doesn't it? 

Thia strategy on the teacher'e part, is to help the student learn to apecify 
what waa boring when she felt that way. On other occasions the tescher simply 
ignores infelicitous complaints or asks the student what was boring about them. 

On other occasions, even though the student's complaint was structurally 
infelicitous, the tescher responds se .hough it were felicitous. In response 
(above), for example, the teacher writes bsck: 

Teacher: 

2J-T We'*l be electing new team captains soon — remember 

whc the people sre who can be fsir and play for the 
ben tits of all. 

Such responses demonstrate that S structural definition of felicity, without 
the following r'jponae, is not totally a^uat . They also point out that the 
role of the teacher is a complex one which takes into sccount many contextual 
factors based on the exigencies of the problem and the need to both teach and 

} 

orcheatrate the social interaction of an entire classroom. 
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It ahould be noted first, however, that the tabulation of "complaining" 
ill th. preceedlng macro study 1. .omewh.t different fro- the analgia which 
followa. In the ascro functional snalysis, . complaint waa marked and 
tabulated by the bare statement of prejudice .gainst the writer auch as: 

Cordon S-2 

Your not fair. 

Jill S-73 

Tiah waa unfair today! You do not do nothing 

Jill S-121 

Math waa boring. 

It la clear, however, that compl.ints auch as those cited shove sre quite 
different from entire complaint events. The latter may involve seversl 
asntencea of writing, take content into account and can be aeen as . continuum 
of condltiona, aa figure 1 describes: 

Conditions 









gives sn 


gives new 


Periodic Hilary 
effect 




demonatratea conflict 


account 


Information 


(convincingness) 


Interaction 


inferred 


Ststed 








Gordon 8-2 




X 






vajtue apecific 
< 


Jill S-73 




X 






X 


Jill S-121 


X 




l 




X 



FIGURE 1 



-plaint events cited in the preceedlng examples gets no farther 
on the contmut • , n "de«on.tr.te. conflict." Gordon's S-2 and Jill'a S-73 
utterance, .re atated dewmetration of conflict but no account H Riven and it 
1. in no way cle.r that thl. 1. new infor-ation to the reader. The perlocutionary 
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effect of these compl.lnt ststements is, st best, vsgue. Th^ i 8> they sre 
not convincing or felicitous. Jill's S-121 complaint demonat rat ion is even 
less felicitious since the complaint etate-ent is inferred rather than atated. 
"Math waa boring" suggeata a complaint but does not state or specify one. 

Ualng the criteris of complaints described sbove, we plotted the 
complsints of sll six students by these conditions Illustrated in Figure 1. 
The yesr-long totsls for the six students selected in this study sre as 
followa: 





Total 

Complaint a 


Fellcltoua 
Complaints 


X 

Felicitous 


Willie 


66 


56 


85.7* 


Jill 


54 


39 


72.8 


Annette 


75 


34 


45.3 


Lizzie 


106 


27 


25.4 


John 


31 


6 


19.3 


Tal 


33 


5 


15.1 


TOTAL - 6 Student a 


365 


167 


45.7* 



Of the 365 complsints produced by thene students, 167 were structurally felicitous 
(with ststed conflict, sn sccount given snd new information provided), yielding 
S specific effective perl^tutionsry force. In other words, they were convincing. 

The vsrlsbllity in the writing of the students In this class is evident 
from these totsls. Willie, Jill snd Annette were selected for this study becsuse 
the teacher had indicated that the dialogue ^ournal was effective for them. 
John waa selected becauae the teacher had indicated that he had not been effective 
In dialogue Journal writing. Tal and Lizze were selected because the teacher* 
hsd Indicated that they were "changera", students who had started less effective 
and had become .ore effective throughout the year. Each of these six students 
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•widenc.. diff.r.„t ch.r.cteri.tic. of c h.ng« over the ,..r. Thl. . M i y .t. 
dMon.tr.f- ho^v.,, that th . stu<JentB >l8o ^ ch . r . cterlstlcB 

In coann. 

Croup Ch.r. ct.rl.tlc. of Coapl.int. 
!• Coapetanc. CogUlglpj 

Th. fir.t group ch.r.ct.ri.tic of the., written co-pl.int. 1. th*t 
.ixth ,r.d« .tudent. of .11 l.».l. of te.ch.r-judg.d .f f.ctlven... „. „ pable 
of producing .t le..t .o-e f.llcltou. co-pl.l„t.. Bv «n John, who w.. r.nked by 
th. l«.ch.r .. f, th. lowe.t group of dl.logu. journ.l writing .ff.ctlv.„..«, 
produced 19. JX f.llcltou. co.pl.int. ov.r th. .„tir. .chool y..r. 
2 - Po—ln Speci ficity of Cnepl.lnlnfl 

Fro- thl. .n.ly.i. u b.co.e, cle „ tn . t tnM , , tud-nt . wltn tfc-lf 
-id. r.n«. „f te.cher-judged .f f.ctiv.n..., „. cp.bl. of co-pl.ining effect . 
ivnly on do-.in 8p . clflc toplc .. c.n^. >bout lnt .rp.r TO „.i r.l.tion.hip. 
«. on. .uch dowin. stud.nt. .r. not u..d to conpl.inin, .bout th. ,c.de.ic 
dcln .nd, wh.n th.y do, th.ir co-pl.i„t. .re, .t fir.t, ill-fomed ,„d w..k. 
»ut by per-ittlng ,tud.„t. to writ. their co*>l.i„t. .bout .nything th.y wi.h. 
th. fch.r h.. op.,,.,, t h. door for tr«.f.r of co.pl.i„i„ g f IfM th . tnt.rp.r.on.l 
dcin to th. .c.de-ic dowln. By do-in, th. .tud.nf .bility to produc. 
f.llcltou. cowpl.int. break, down ■■ follow.} 
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Willie 

Annette 

Lizzie 

Tel 

John 

Jill 



TOTALS 



Academic Domain 

Year Total Number Fellcltoua Z Felicitous 

18 14 77 . n 

39 8 20.5 

38 « 10.5 

12 1 8 ' 3 

15 1 6.6 

JL- _o_ o 

134 28 20. 9X 



Of the 134 complaints in the academic domain, 28 were atructurally felicitous (with 
stated conflict, sn sccount given end new information provided), yielding a 
specific, effective Elocutionary force (convincing). 

The clear anomalies from the sample average are Willie, with his excellent 
ability to provide the structursl components of a felicitous complaint, Tai and 
John with their relatively undeveloped ability end Jill, with no evidence of 
thia ability at all. 



Jill 

Willie 

Annette 

Lizzie 

John 

Tai 

TOTALS 



Interpersonal Domain 
Year Total Number Fellcltoua 

37 



39 
32 
32 
63 
12 
20 
198 



30 
23 
21 
4 
4 

119 



X Felicitous 
94.87, 
93,7 
71.8 
33.3 
33,3 
20.0 
60, IX 
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« th. 19. co.pl.int. ln t h. iat . tp€taoaml do „ lni n9 were „ tructur . Uy feHcu u 
(*tth .t.t.d conflict, .„ .ccount given ,„d neM lnfonMtlon provlded)> ylel(Jlng 
m|WClflc, .ff.ctive p*rlocution«ry force (convincing). 

Jill .nd Willi, .re felicitou. .t . such grater frequency th.n the 8Mple 
-r.g. while Li„ie, John .„* T.l f.ll f. r beloM tha , average 



Personal Domain 



Jill 

Willie 

Annette 

Lizzie 

John 

Tai 



TOTALS 



Y ear Total 

2. 
16 
4 
6 
4 

1 

33 



jhgbe r Felicitou a 
2 
12 
3 

o 

1 

0 
20 



X Fellc Jtona 
100X 
75.0 
75.0 
33.3 
25.0 

J) 

60. 6Z 



th, 3} co.pi.mt. ln tha perwnal doMln> 20 ^ <tructur<liy Uiultmm 
t.t.d conflict, .„ .ccount given ,„d na* information provided). y i.l dlng . 
»c!'ic. effective perlocution.ry force (convincing). 

In the P er.o„., do^in. Jill, Willie ,„d Annette .re cle.rly .ore proficient 
producing felic.tooa co.pl.int. th.n .re Lizzie, John ,„d T.i. The z-Jor 
ly h.r. 1. the high frequency of peraon.l co.pl.i„i„g produced by Mim , 
■y coring th. tot.l. i„ the.e three domain., it i. cle . r th . t the 
rnt. in thl. .ample produce .ore interper.on.l complaint, th.n thoc, of the 
bsr domains: 

Total 

Interpersonal 198 
Academic 134 
Personal 33 
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it i. .1.0 noteworthy th.t the .tudent. m thi, ...pie , re „ uch Mr( effectlve 
(atructur.lly felicitous, in their interper.on.l and peraon.l co.pl. lnt . than 
they .re in their academic complalnte: 

I Felicitoua 
Peraonal 60-6 x 

Interperaonal O o.l 
Acade.lc 20.9 

3 • Range of Varia tion Within the Crn..p 

The third group ch.racteriatic worth noting i. the rather wide range 
of ability to produce felicitou. co.pl., n t. within the .roup. Willie i 8 very 
effective in .11 domain.. Annett e and Jill are effectlve ln „ nly ^ lnterpetB(mal 
and peraonal domain.. T.i, John ,nd Lizzie .re not p.rticularly effective in any 
of the do-in. when their year-long production i. .een .. . «*,„!.. 

Thi. wide r.nge of ef f act iveneaa in the language function of co-plaining 
ia an important point- for two re.aona. For one thing, it ia cle.r evidence of 
Vygotaky'a (1978) ZO ne of proximal development. Different etodenta come to a 
claa- with widely different beginning point., cognitive, aoci.l, language ability, 

emotional probl tc. The te.cher'a t.ak, when viewed at the higheat level, 

i- not merely tp pour f.ct. into the atudenf minda. It ia, i„ contr.et, to 
...i.t the atudenta in learning how to procea. information preaented to the. 
by the world, to organize it, integrate it and preaent it to othera. The 
ability to uae language to do thia ia often .een only from a ahort-.ighted 
parapective auch .„ being correct, gr.n^.tic.l or well organized. The.e con- 
cern, .re import.nt, of cour.e. but they are not optimized without the equally, 
if not -ore I.port.nt, .bility to be .ble to uae language effectively to get 
thinga done. That i., the .bility to uae l.nguage functlona auch aa complying 
in. talking and writing, ia 1„ Bany waya „ ore taporMnl tnan the fofmB ^ 
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•ocabul.ry, |fMMt and s«c„,nica, u„d to reve.l the.e functions. The latter 
provide aocial acceptability but tha for-ar are -ore cognitive. It 1. far too 
eoa-on that the achool view. It. taak a. ral.tlng only to the aocl.l goala of 
Unguaga d.v.lop-nt. Th. cognltiv. goal., expre..ed through language function, 
wch aa co-plaining, are prl-ary. 

vygot.ky'e ton. of proximal develop-ent apeclflea the -axl-al development 
ichlavable for different efdenta dependent on their entry pointe. In the 
lata analysed her., Willie ha. relatively little progre.a to -ake. Hi. tone 
la m.11 becauae he pluaWnto the sy.te- with . highly developed co-petence in 
..in, th. function of explaining. HI. high percentage of achieving felicity i. 
ividence of thi.. The zone, of Annette .„d Jill .re broader. Their wtel tone 
Include, .chievlng f^ldty 1„ the mc , itmlc do „ ln . ^ lone> q| John ^ 
nd LiMia ar. the bro.de.t of .11 f„ r they h.ve yet to diopl.y -axlwl co-petence 
n all three of the.e domain.. They h.ve not yet le.rned to —tor the l.ngu.ge 
unction of co«pl.l„l„g even tfcough they dl.pl.y evidence of occ.ion.l .blllty. 

A .econd, p.r.llel. re.aon why thl. wide range of ef fectlvene.. In the function 
»f co-plaining 1. l-p„ r t.ht 1. (hat it file, in the f.ce „f the widely held but 
■portant ...u-ptlon of the achool. that learning 1. an elther-or propo.ltlon. 
llthar the .tudent. know so-ethlng or tney do not .' Thl. ..option 1. most 
mi*o*. in the .re. of te.tlng, e.peci.lly nor- refer.nced .eating, which ignore. 
*• cootlnuu- of le.rning th.t reve.l. b.ck-.nd-forth, conllnuou. -ove— t toward 
iec«pi.Mllty .nd doe. not t.ke into con.lder.tlon the .tudent*. tone of proxlaal 
tovalop-ent. Studie. of language variability (Labov 1974, Wolfr.- 1969, F..old 
»«l hava ahown language pattern, for phonology .nd gr.— r which .re not unlike 
ho., viewed here. The key 1. the frequency of occurrence of the feature, not It. 
name, or abaence. None of th. feature, co-aonly con.ldered etlg— lted in 
ocial dialect re.e.rch, for exa-ple, .re produced ctegorlc.lly by thoa. who 
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-ere atudi.d inten.ively, with a n.tur.l adequate d.t. b..e «„d . corpus which 

per.it. -ultiple occurrence, of the feature being inveatiga^d. Llkewiae, 

the .tudent. l„ thi. study c.nnot be ..id to l.ck total competence i„ co-plaining. 

Rather they .re .11 .t different stages of developing 8u ch co-unic.tive 

co-petence. 

*• Chsnge In the Ability to Co-plain 

Of equal Interest In this study sre the changes in ability to 
co-pl.l„ effectively fro- the beginning to the end of the school ye.r. As 
— sureaent point., the ye.r waa divided roughly Into Thirds: Septe-ber to 
Christ— vscstlon, J.nuary through March snd April to the end of school in 
June. Although the fir.t "third" 1. ao-ewhat l.rger th.n the other two "thirds", 
it slso contsln. the Septe-ber stsrt-up p-rlod .nd the busy weeks before 
Chri.t-a. v.c.tlon. It w.. .I*, believed that to break the unit of -e.ssre-ent 
before Christ-., would do dl.servlce to the -ore uninterrupted tl.e period, 
of the rest of the school cslendsr. A display of the relationship of total 
co-tplsints to Telicltous co.pl.lnta for these three period* i 8 ss follows: 



Fall 



Winter 



Average Felicitoua 



31. « 



52. 81 



Spring 





Total 


-Felicitous 


Totsi- 


Felicitous 


Tot si 


Fellclti 


Willie 


19 


13 


22 


20 


25 


23 


Jill 


30 


21 




11 


10 


7 


Annette 


31 


5 


22 


.14 


72 


15 


Mzzle 


57 


8 


2k 


6 


25 


13 


John 


10 


1 


13 


5 


8 


1 


Tal 

TOTALS 


12 
159 


2 
50 


'1 
106 


0 
56 


10 

1G0 


3 
62 



62.02 



17 



23 b 



• 



It is clMr fro* the group profilee of the students in this ...pi. that 
(Mr. i. cheng. fro. the fir.t third of the ysar to the eecond end fro. the 
Mcond to the third. Although there le • greduelly decreeelng number of 
complaint., there ie eleo en Increasing percentage of etructurelly felicitous 

comml.inte. It 1. evident th.t thee, .tudent. er gioup, Improving in 

their ebility to give en account of the presumed prejudice egelnet the. ee 
■videncad in their statement of conflict. 

By domalna, the group profile demonstrstee change as follows: 

Acsdemic Domain 

iBil Winter Spring 





TOTAL 


- FBL 


- z 


TOTAL - 


PEL 


- z 








Willie 


6 


3 


SOX 


5 


4 


80Z 


TOTAL 
7 


- FBL 

7 


- z 

100Z 


Jill 


9 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Annette 


22 


0 


0 


8 


3 


37.5 


9 


5 


55.5 


Littie 


6 


1 


7.7 


7 


1 


U.3 


4 


1 


25 


John 


5 


0 


0 


5 


1 


20.0 


4 


0 


0 


Tsl 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


5 


1 


20 



Illll.. Ann.tte, Lizzie and T al .how lncre.eed .blllty to produce .c.da.lc douln 
relldtou. co-plclnt. throughout the ,e.r. Both Lizzie end Annette reduce the nu .b.r of 
*tlr^.-pl.l„t. dra..tlcelly while lncree.lng their percentage of fellrltoue 
!0.pl.lnl„ g hinting, If no t cle.rly Indicting, th.t they have le.rned the flr.t 
•tag. In effective co-pl.lnlng: th.t of not co^l.lnlng et .11 If , n effective 
leeount c.nnot be given for the compl.lnt. WUUe, on the other hand. -.Int. Ins 
. con.latent nu .ber of co.pl.lnt. acroa. the ye.r but M n.ge. to Increa.e even -ore 
Ha .ff.ctlvene.3 .. evidenced by atructur.l felicity condition.. T.l, John 
mi Jill produce . total of two fellcltou. co.pl.lnte a M ng the., Indlcetlng 
"Vn^r P artlcul « r l««rnlng of the language function In thl. douln. 

em> ie 



Interpersonal Domain 





TOTAL 


Fell 

- FEL 


- X 


TOTAL 


winter 
- FEL 


- Z 


TOM. 


Spring 
- - FEL 


- z 


Willie 


7 


6 


85.7 


9 


9 


100 


16 


15 


7C . J 


Jill 


21 


21 


100 


12 


10 


83.3 


6 


6 


100 


Annette 


8 


4 


50 


12 


10 


83.3 


12 


9 


75 


Llztle 


28 


6 


21.4 


16 


5 


31.2 


19 


10 


52.6 


John 


3 


1 


33.3 


6 


3 


50 


3 


1 


33.3 


Tel 


7 


2 


28.6 


9 


0 


0 


A 


2 


50 



All students In this ssmple began the yesr with a greater ability to 
produce felicitous interpersonal compleinte thsn scadeeic ones. Willie end 
Jill remelned reletively stsble throughout the yesr in thMr sbility to do 
this well. John end Tsl remelned reletively stsble in their inability. 
Annette end Lizzie, however increesed their felicity rstio from the fsll period 
to the winter end spring periods. 



Per sons 1 Domain 
Fell Winter got ing 





TOTAL - 


FEL 


- z 


TOTAL - 


FEL 


- z 


TOTAL 


- FEL 


- Z 


Willie 


6 


4 


66.6 


8 


7 


87.5 


2 


1 


50 


Jill 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


100 


1 


1 


100 


Annette 


1 


1 


100 


2 


1 


50 


1 


1 


100 


Lizzie 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


100 


John 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Tei 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




There war. ao few inatancea of co.pl. Int. in tha paraonal do-. In in thla 
M»pl« that it 1. difficult to generally very -uch. Thara 1. ,o.e indication 
fro. thia valval, that Li«i. i.prove. in tha Spring and that Jill throve, 
by Wintar while Willi. ,„d Ann.tta re-in .table in their co«petence. John 
•ml Tai produce ao few that no particular pattern can be adduced. 

Annette providea an interesting case atudy in the acqui.ition of felicitou. 
acade-ic co.pl.inta. Her fir.t 16 co.pl.inta (fro. Septerter ll to October 3) 
were all, at -.t, inferred co.pl.lnte auch .. "-ath waa boring." No evidence 
or account waa given .bout the condition and no new infonution „.. offered. 
The perlocutionary force of these co-plaint, waa, of courae, .iniaal. Her 
firat interpersonal coaplalnt was offered on October 11. 

Annette: 

23 - S At lunch receaa, Sa. and Gordon were cheating and ao the 

other tea. loat. 

Thia co.pl.int provided new 'infor-atlon (that ao-eone wa. cheating) but no 
accaunt waa given an d it too waa vaguely received. But on October 12, the «a-e 
student wrote: 

Annette: 

24 - S Every time the ball gets lost or goes over the fence 

Cordon biases It on me and ssys that Vu ball monster 
and then I ahould take care of the ball. Then when the 
ball auppose to be taken out he says thst his the ball 
monster. And Vu only substitute ball aonater. 

Thla v.. the student's first complaint of the year which actually astisfied the 
conditions for effective complaining. Evidence of the perlocutionary force of 
her complaint can be seen in the teacher* a response: 
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Teacher t 



Tes 1 certainly can see how very annoyed you would feel 1 
Gordon biases you for his problem. Should you and I get 
together w*th Gordon and make a plan so he won't be 
bluing you? It i« good to complain — if we don't share 
our concerns we can't tell how tj improve. 

Of the 30 interpersonal complsints by Annette, 20 were felicitous. Of 
her peraonal complsints, four out of five were felicitoua. On academic 
topica, however, it was not until her 27th academic complaint (or 48th 
complaint overall) that .he produced a fully formed felicitous complaint with ,in 
effective perlocutionary force with conflict, an account and what i e assumed to 
be new information. On March 3, she wrote: 

Annette: 

S - 99 Everything has to be turned in on Wednesday. Our ajath 
our myth and our memorized poem. Now that is a lot of 
homework for Just two evenings and that la not very 
much time to memorize anything eapeclally since we have 
two extra things to do. 



Alao, after describing math, English and science aa "boring" on eight different 
occaaiona, finally, 0 n April 30, the atudent provided an account for its boring 
characteristics r 

S - 134 The science was fun but at the same time it got boring 
becauae I'm not used to writing down how my akin feels 
things ao It was hard to tell. 

This snawer may not be great but It did, for the first time, offer a "becauae" 
statement for a boring academic problem. 

From this analysis it became clear that 6th grade students are capable 
of complaining effectively in oral language on domain specific topics. Complsints 
sbout inLerpersonsl relationships are one auch domain. Some students are not 
used to complsining about the academic domain and, when they do, their complaints 
sre, st first, ill formed and weak. But by permitting students to write their 
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co.pl. Int. .bout anything they wi.h, th. teacher he. opened the door for tr.n.fer 
Of domain apacificity. Of the 39 ac.denic do-... co.pl.int. i„ Annette', di.logue 
journal, only .i, h t .re wall for-ed „ith convincing p.rlocution.ry fo. :. (.. 
maaaured by crite.ia of the ebove noted atructure and then verified by th- 
teecher'. re.pon.e). Mo.t intere.ting however i. the development of the pro- 
diction of her effective .«de«ic co.pl.int. during the ye.r. Where., both 
aff.-.ctive .nd ineffective interper.on.l rel.tion.hip complainte occur throughout 
the yeat, effective academic co-plainta only begin to occur in March for thla 
etudent. To that point, .he h.e produced 26 con.ecutive ill-for-ed infelicitou. 
academic complaint.. From H.rch 3 on, eight of her thirteen co.pl.int. .re 
perlocutlonerll, effective. P.rfc of H,i. no doubt .te.. fro. th. teacher', 
eceffolding feedback, (for etec,.. d .. k . th . , tudent to >peclfy e „ ctly 
-hat 1. boring .bout ..th). gut it 1. .l.o Hkel r th.t the functioning of \ 
complaining about interper.on.1 concern. 1. . een eventuelly by analogy, ea 
similar in atructur. to academic co.pl.inta. Specific.. and account and new 
information .re .trong requirement, for a convincing perlocutionery effect. 

If th-e Analysis i. .rcur.te, it sppesrs that the hypotheal. tnst the 
learning of writing 1. develop^nt.l .nd (1) grow. o. : t of or.l l.ngu.ge .bllity 
(2) moved fro. cssusl to conault.tive and (3) 1. domsin specific, at leaat 
Initially. 

It doea not take a gre.t de.l of Imagination to determine the pedagogic.l 
value of permitting the activity of complaining to take place in writing. The 
f- ctlon of complaining has moat of the .tructur.l characteristics of effective 
communication: 
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1. It contalna conflict (prejudice la thought to have been committed). 
2 ' jt requires an account .explanation, narration, description) of 
Its truth. 

3. Since complaining assumes that the hearer/reader Joes not know 
about the complaint event, It muat be Informative (offei what Is 
thought to be new Information) by providing explanation, narration, 
deacrlpt Ion. 

4 - !t uuBt bc effective since the perlocut lonary effect of complaining 
ia to convince the listener/hearer to do something about the 
problem to help the speaker /writer . 

The .ore conventional classroom activity la to assume that children cannot 
roaslbly accompllah all these goals In one writing event and, therefore, to 
segment practice Into decontextuallzed narration, description or exposition. 
Such decontextuallaatlon not only decontextuallzes from the atu'enfe own life 
problems to those of teacher generated assignments, but It also decontextualUea 
the writing from Its holistic potential. In the complaining event, narration, 
deacrlptlon and expository -ting are merely component parts of the holHtlc 
unit of complaining. To practice writing narration, for example, by Itself Is 
a form of reductloMsm (Magoon, 1977). In the teacher 'a claaa, the function of 
complaining Is not ». luctlonlst but, rather, const -uctlvlst , holistic practice. 

By writing br ■« the teacher scaffolds the development of student complalnta 
which lack any uf t.te four characteristics of complaints noted earlier (Cazden 
1979/staton 1981). If the student's belief that the coirpialnt event Is 
prejudicial aeems unfounded to her, she engages the discussion In that area 
(requesting or otf .lng explanation). If the student Is no* Informative enough, 
the teacher engages the student In this (requesting or offering narration and 
description). 
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Th. ultimate effect of cowpl.lnlng; of course, goes f.r beyond the develop- 
ment of writing .bility. For th. te.cher, this for- of student writing give, 
insight, into their e*>tlonsl .nd cognitive st.tes. It provides her with feed- 
bsck fsr superior to thst of test perforw.nce, for it tell, her how thrv think 
.nd feel, not ju.t what they know. It gives her insight into process, not 
Juat product. 
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Topic Continuation: Dialogue Writing as a Bridge to Essayist Writing 

A student first entering school at five or six years possesses different 
levels of sblllty to perform the oral and written tasks required In the school 
setting. The student already knows how to communicate orally, but not In 
writing. However, while oral communication skills are refined in school 
through continued interaction, writing skills are developed in solitary 
writing exercises, so that when a 'student begins to learn to communicate In 
writing, the learning Is often done without Interactive assistance. 

Dialogue writing bridges the gap between what have been traditionally 
considered oral «„d written communication skills, by Incorporating aspects 
of both - the interactive aspects of oral face-to-face communication and 
the solitary aspects of expository writing. It also narrows the discrepancy 
between the demands of traditional writing assignments and student abilities 
to fulfill the demands, by allowing students to develop, at their own pace, 
and with constant teacher feedback, their abilities to express themselves 
In writing in sn interactive, highly contextual 1 zed . self-generated and non- 
evaluative framework. 

This paper demonstrates that student writing changes dramatically 
through, dialogue writing. This does not apply only to "good" students who 
begin the year writing well, but to many students with varying levels of 
writing skill. Almost every student In our 26-student sample Improved his/her 
Journsl writing skl.ls over the yesr. Of course, the students did not improve 
in the same way - some became more proficient Lt initiating topics that were of 
interest to them end the teacher; some begs, to write more sbout the topics 
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they introduced, snd to develop them. adding details thst msde their writing 
.sore specific sod Interesting; so me simply began to answer the tescher's 
questions. Instead of ignoring .11 possibility for intersctlon with her. 
But all of these changes signal better writing practices - for what is 
writing but finding a topic thst Is of interest, and discovering wsys of 
making that topic Interesting and informative, for a given audience? 

I propose., hat the intersctive nature of Journal writing U.elf csused 
these changes, and that If the students did not write In journsls. many of 
the changes would not have occurred. I do not prove this In this psper.nor do I 
analyze student non-Journsl writing to see If that writing im^-oves. Here 
I simply 8h ow through analyzing the writing about topics that the students and 
teacher continue over time In the journals that dialogue writing Increases 
students' desire and ability to write dialogues; and I hypothesize that this 
process leads to improved desire and ability to write, unassisted. I believe 
that further study of the writing of these students will prove thst dialogue 
writing has potential for improving all of their writing, not only that in the 
Journals. 

The discission of lo^lc ccmtliuiaUUjn u. dialogue writing will proceed 
as follows: 

1. Traditional attitudes ^toward oral and written communication in 
school settings, and the fact that dialogue Journal writing bridges 
the gap between the demands of oral and the demands of written 
communication , 

2. The method used for identifying topics and following interaotive 
patterns for a topic across time, and thus Identifying "continued" 
topics ; 

3. The internal structure of two "conversations" - the nature o. he 
Interactive construction of narrutive. r\ — 

1. Changes in the frequency and nature of continued topics over the year; 



5. Changes in students* interaction patterns. 

*• "Oral" end "Written Cossmnlcstlon in School 

When students enter school, they slready know how to cosuuolcste orslly, 
sns have slready bed severel ye.r.' pr.ctice „ith this skill. Re.esrcher. 
have documented the l.port.nce of interaction with adult, and peer, in the 
•cquiaiUon of oral language (Wertac, 1980; McNs.ee. 1979; Snow, 1981; 
Cazden. 1979; Shuy. 1981a), and have shown that children', c.aual apeech 
contain, practic.lly ,n of the l. ngu . ge fum:tlun8 nac .. Mr , for gettlng 
thingm_<ione in the real world (Griffin and Shuy. 1978), ,„d thi. without 
any formsl cl.aaroom teaching, children who enter .chool have not yet 
delivered oral monologues (aometimes called "talka" in lower gradea and 
"apeeches" In high .chool), but even in kindergarten and firat grade they 
begin to work on the skills neceaasry to do this. Michsels and Cook-Cumperz 
(1979) describe "sharing time" in . f lr8t gr.de cl.s.roo. .. . time when 
children begin the "lengthy .pprentlceshlp" th.t precede, their entry into 
the "adult conversational world". During ah.ring time, the children observed 
chose . topic or object to t.lk .bout .nd attempted to spe.k .bout it so 
•a to infor- .„d not bore their .udience. Th.y were encouraged to t.lk .bout 
only one thing, something that ws. "important" (or interesting, exciting, or 
special), and to give . lot of ei.bor.tive details. 

Even though in "sharing tine" one child i. chosen to shsre at a tine, 
aharlng 1. accomplished lntersctl vely, .. other children ,re allowed ro 
make relevant coement. fro. the floor, s„d the te.cher pl.y. .„ .ctive role 
in the conduction of the child', narr.tlve. Thu., in the e.rly year, of 
.chool, children are prepared within an Interactive frsmework for eventual 
delivery of oral Monologues. 

Written communicetlon in school is another natter. Written language 
acquisition takes plsce slmost entirely in .chool (althou B ;, some students 
core to school already knowing how f. move a pen or pencil on paper), and 
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children begin their "writing apprenticeship" by writing monologues, and 
are relatively unassisted (Shuy, 198la). Compositions are assigned by the 
teacher, handed'in, and evaluated by the teacher. "Learning to write," 
or becoming "literate" involvea becoming literate in what Olson (1977) 
calls an "e. sayist" style - the material is highly decontextualized and in- 
ternally logical, new information far outweighs old information, meaning is 
unilaterally created by the writer, for an audience that is not known or is 
imagined. The topic or type of writing is, in the school setting, chosen by 
someone other than the writer, usually the teacher. An examination \he 
Illinois English Bulletin (fall, I980, "A thousand topics for composition: 
Elementary le.el") gives an idea of the range of writing normally assigned 
at elementary levels; essays, characterizations, narrations (stories, auto- 
biographies, etc.), imaginative Writing ( f C r example, "Challenge of the unknown"), 
play writing, reporting (headlines, news stories), "practical writing" (for 
example, "How I get to school") and poetry. 

Michaels and Cook-Gumperz argue that even sharing time, although accom- 
plished orally, reflects that a move toward literacy is central to learning in 
school. During the sharing time observed, students were encouraged to pick 
a topic or event that '.'is very important"- that is, something that is important 
enough to warrant a monologue about it. They were also encouraged to speak 
as if they and the audience didn't share an immediate context, by adding 
elaborative details to their oral narrate - often these details consisted of 
information that their audience already possessed. They were taught to 
ignore the shared context that existed between them and the audience and to 
deliver a decontextualized narrative. In short, students were being U tight to 
orally deliver internally logical, decontextualized narrative, high U new com- 
pared to old information, to an audience that did not share the background know- 
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led,. po......d by the .pe.ker (.o the .pe.ker h.d to provide it). Sh.ring 

ti-. although .cco.pli.hed inter.ctiv.ly. „.. preparation for speech in the 
•aaaylat atyla. 

Even though much oral ,„d .11 „ rltte „ perfonance in .chool require, 
th. .bility to function »ithin . »liter.te"~.nd thu. "ee..yi.t" framework. 
rese.rchers .„.,„ as Hicheels and Cook-Gumperz (l 97 9) and Ubov (1972.) have argued 
that it -ay be preci.ely thi. bi.. - not children', inherent lability to 
•pe.k and write - that causes see children, who do not com to achool .r-ed 
with Uter.t. com.unic.tion .tr.tegies. but r.ther with or.l .tr.tegie.. 
to perfora poorly. 

When allowed to deveJop their writing skills by writing daily 
in Journals .bout topic, th.t they choose, to an audience that they know, 
who .l.o write, .bout their topic, .nd does not evaluate their perforate 
but help, to .dvance and develop their topica. student, build up a 
viable rel.tion.hip with thair audience (1„ thi. ca.e their te.cher). begin 
to .eek apd e.t.bli.h topic, that at. of interest to both snd .bout which 
both c.n write ea.ily, .„ d then begln to wrlte _ >nJ t<> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The writing th.t occur, in the journal. »ore closely resembles whst 
Scollon .nd Scollon (1980) c.ll the "non-focused" inter.ction of the n.rr.tives 
of the Al.sk.n Ath.b.skan Indian., than thw "focu^d" inter.ction of the 
e...yi.t tradition, in which the writer t *ke. .n re . po „.ibillty for ..king 
sense of the n.rr.tive. .„d the re.d,r accept, th. . e „.e th.t the writer h.. 
cre.ted. Ath.b.skan narrative 1. the outcome of inter.ction between the 
storyteller .„d the listener. ". .utually „ eg oti.ted con.truction of . world 
through face-to-face inter.ction." in which waning i. interact ionally 
deter-ined in a co.munic.tlve context that promote. . hlgh degree of reepec , 
for human Individuality and individual difference.. 
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The analyal. of continued topic, in the journal, will show 
that dialogue writing incorporates many aspects of oral . ",,on- focused. » 
communication; thu. . it makes use of communication skills that students 
already possess to prepare them gradually for the kind of writing that 
they will eventually need to do, unassisted." ' 

The data base for this psper Is the Journsl writing of 10 studente 
with the dialogue teacher f or two two-week periods: the fl t in the fall. Octobe 
8 7 19. and the second i„ the spring. Msrch 10-21. In cases where students were 
abaent for part of thia two-week period (Carlyle was absent for one whole 
week in the spring). the text to be analyzed w.a extended beyond the initial 
two-week period. Thu.. there are 10 d.y. of f.ll writing for e.ch .tudent .„d 
10 days of spring writing. 

11 ' Hethod Used for Identifyin g "Topics" and for Follow ing the 
Interactional Patterns for s Top ic" 

r Before we begsn careful analysis we knew that studente snd the tescher 

wrote back and forth each day in the Journals, so wrote, in some sense. 

interactively. But the lmplicstions of this interactiveness in dialogue 

writing were not totally clear until we attempted to count the number of 

words thst students wrote per topic, in order to determine the sslience 

of topics for students - to see which topics they wrote more sbout. .nd if 

they wrote more .bout certain topic, .s time went on. (We thought that 

the mora ..lient the topic, the more they would write). We found that while 

some students do write Journsl entries thst sre coherent and Complete in 

the.selve. - narrations about school activities, trips, problems with 

friends. co»plsints. even well-organized argu«enta in their own defense when 

necessary - Buc b of the time this is not the case. Some students never 

write extended monologues. . however. .11 .tudent. in our d.ta base, at some time 
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or another, to some extent or other, develop tonics over time, through 
Interaction with the teacher. When we began to count worda per topic, we 
found our.elvee following topic, acroa. eever.l entriea, a8 the student and 
teacher Mutually constructed a discourse "converestlonslly". 

So we stopped counting words snd began following the development of 
.topic, over tie*, to explore: the kind, of topic, that continue over tiae, 
the frequency of topic continuation, .nd the neture of the writing thst 
occurs in these continued Interactions. 

The first step to following continued topics „.« to identify the topics 
in sn entry «„d eetsbltsh whether or not they extended beyond the entry. 
Although the minimum requirement is three sentences per day, 
students seldom write only three sentences, an d often write more 
than a page . dsy. touching upon seversl different toplce per dey. The 
teecher responds to some of these topics. For example, a spring entry of 
Gordon's, and the tescher's response, look like this: 1 



S — T 



I an glad also when I do good in 
school. The Indian stuff isn't hard 
st all. But I does take time to 
understand. * 

Lunch was pretty good. The pre- 
sentations were good also. I really 
did try hard. 

I don't reall/ have a desire to 
be funny. Even though you nay 
think so. Wu had a rough schedule 
today. I mean for the presen- 
tations. 

I have a desise called Pedenoroais 
Rosie. It Is not contagious. And 
I n ok. It is really nothin much. 
So you really don't have to worry 
about me st all. I an glad that 
it isn't bad or contagious. 
(Gordon - 89) 

(continued on next page) 
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So glad your disease is not serious. 
Are you on nedicstion to help cure it? 

It pleases ne to know you are not 
trying to be funny. There are tines and 
places when being funny is good. That 
place isn't at school during lessons. 

I wsa delighted to see you had 
written the note. (Shows you're gain- 
ing in your sense of responsibility.) 

New journal? 



{Gordon, continued) 



I an so glad that I have got 
ny third journal. It is reelly ex- 
citing. Recess today was hot snd 
bad. flowera Is really kinds 
boring. The 0111 of rights is 
enteresting. I wish thst those laws 
would be passed. 

Deenie's books really are good. 
They always give ne sonthing to 
resd. Hanno is s nest gorilla. 
I wish that I were Ping, sone- 
tines. 

Hath was good snd fun today. I 
really enjoyed It. But ita not like 
I didn't learn anything. 

Today was really a special day. 
I loved it. I an glad that I now 
have a pen pal. One of ay friends 
nana is Gordon also. This is 
really just super. I really don't 
believe this. (Gordon-' 90) 



From entries H ke the ones above, tA ; of -he ..pica mentioned were summarized 
and listed. The list of topics for the ^ce entries looks like this. (The 
arrows point to a response to an initiated topic): 



89 Doing good in school 
Indian project 
Lunch 

Presentations 

Don't want to be funny ^ Being funny 

Disease - Pedemorosis Rosie > D^ease 

Getting good at decimals 

Writing the note 
New journal 




90 Third journal 
Recess 
Flowera 

Bill of righta 
Deenie's books 
Math 
Pen pals 
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•y lining up atudent^eacher entries according to topics Initiated and responded 
to, I could follow the pattern, of Interaction for the toplca Involved. 
Tha Interactional pattern for the topic* Initiated In S-89 and T-89 la; 

S 
S 
S 

c 

ST 

" S 
• T 
TS 
9 

Gordon Inflates nine topics, the teacher Initiates two. The teacher responds 
to two (22$) of Gordon's topic, I„ S _ 90 , Gordon reflpond8 to one Qf 
the two ct^cher-lnitluted topics. 

The tnt«t~r«~ r «ttern In Gordon's example above .hows how different 
the Journal writing Is from much of classroom Interaction. Hehan (1979) 
presents the typical classroom Interaction pattern as TST: 



Initiation Rc - y Evaluation 

T; See the ' S: Tractors. T: The, yea. tractora.. 



Other classroom atudles (Shuy. 1981; Sinclair and Coulthard. 1975; Crlffln 
^and Humphrey, 1978) confir.'the Inltiatlon/Reply/Evaluation pattern of 
"classroom dlscbmse, with the teacher InUlatlng the Interchange. In our 
data the pattern for mo. Interactions begins with tne atudev io that u 
rhree-turn conversation would be STS, instead of the cUasiuom TST. 

In summary, the method used for Identifying topic treatment was tc: 
1. Identify and list the topics in a given entry; 
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c. Line up ST pairs that occur in the course of several en 

Include the 10-day corpus and to extend beyond the te <aya . l6 n a 
topic was In process, so that all entries on t* topic were con- 
sidered (cf. note 2); ' 

3. Examine the pattern** *V»p+ ^~'-*-t-q j ^~ ^ * , 

r -nai Cw u rreu «ur a topic across enti es (S, 

ST, T, etc. ) 

A- Minimal Topics 
Figure X beloy shows the possiLle Vnimal patterns" for a topic. By 
"minimal pattern" I mean that a topic was not written about by the student 
for more than one turn - in other words, there was "mention" of the topic, 
but no " ntinuation." I am including a description of minimal patterns, 
because they contrast with continued topics, and because they are always 
the predominant pattern in the Journals. 

Anything more lengthy than the patterns shown in Figure 1 contains 
more than oi.e student turn, and i considered a "coitlnued topic." The 
various possible configurations ior continued topic, are the focus of the 
next section. 

B * Cont inued Topics (also called "conversations "| 
In their analysis of conversational patterns, Sacks, Schegloff and 
Jefferson (197*0 speak of continuous end discontinuous talk. A topic of 
talk "Is continuous when, for a sequence of transition-relevance places. 
It continues (by another speaker, oi y the same continuing) across a transition 
relevance place..." Talk Is considered discontinuous when the topic of 
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rinur* 1. tllnlaal Toole »attaraa 



5 - <t«*ant InltUUi a to p lc , taaihar do., not raply. 



Th. ladlaa .tuff Uft . t ^ mt mll 

It doaa taka tin* to und #r - 
atand. (Co i ion, I9> 



I - Taachar InltUtaa a topic, atudaat dcaai.'t raply. 



Now do ybu fool .kout your raadlagf 
UomM ym, lit. f0 ^ -J|tM ulpJ ^ 

you Uka mi. jyUaat (uaobar to Mlcbaal , 10) 



n3- Taachar IMtlata* . toplCf , ||-a 

racyc a. tha topic, (our data ofcou no altuaUoa w£r. tL tll^l, 
racyela. . topic .or. cha. one. ulthout . •ffi'TS^S. 



What happoood la awthf 

1 bopa you'll dacld* to RO hack i„to 
Mr. RlckalW. d,,.. Y ou wara raally 
laarnlot. (taachar to x Jay, 77,76) 



II - Stwd.ut laulata. . topic, taachar r.pl..., .tud.at ^ aoc c^.o, | ttr thar. 



i .. ok. 1 i^iTi^SlSS; r °° 00 • € ' ie " 1 " to «" »«» 

So you raally Wt hava to uo. y 
about mm at oil. la* glad that 
It lan't kad or coataaloua. 
(Cordon, 19) 



TS - Taachar Inlti.ta. . topic, .tud.nt r.pl..., taachar doa. not c * 



anr further. 



Wa had vUltoro In tha room today. uld 

"oT^^lfBTr-drolTT aofl»r-ir- — — ^ 

(Allca, 22) 



In tha TS pattarn atudant raoponao la ao a>lnl<aal that rh. 



0k «y." KuTT to g~^Tt^«r^ryi 

har ~~ 



(Tha naw atat« M nt U und.rllnad ) 



I notlca you Ilka to .It mt tha tabla 
with Ully. Whon you do, try vary hard 
and do wall, than aha won't nova away 



Yaa, 1 know you lUa Efclly and that u 
f Joa I a i a o know aha gata dlaiuatad 
with you whan you M t allly or ahow off. 
So 1 novo you ao aha will k..p on lUin, 

you 
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talk, at the transition- relevance plane, is „o longer mentioned. Wells 
(1979) calls . "continue" an utterance that has the retrospective function of 
responding to a previous utterance as well as the prospective function of 
calling for a response. The speaker both responds a.->d initiates a further 
exchange, (p. 351 ) i have considered a topic to be "continued" when 
the student writes about that topic for more than one turn, with or without 
s teacher comment.'* 
STS 

A minimal conversation Is STS - the 8 tudent initiates a topic, 5 the 
teacher continues it by making a comment or asking a question,* and the student 
responds. Any occurrence of STS is considered a conversation in this report, 
even when it only consists of student mention of a topic, a teacher question 
about it, and a student answer consisting of no more than a simple "Yes" or 
"No," with no apparent attempt to continue it. For example: 



At 9:00 we whent to the auditorium Our assembly on the March of Dimes 
to 8e e a asemily on the Super walk. ma de walking 30 kilometers sound 

like fun. Are you going to do it? 



No. (Alice, 117,118) 



Although one may be reluctant, to count such a minimal "continue" as a 
conversation and be tempted to leave it out entirely, there la a reason 
for retaining it. For some students, be .oning to answer questions and 
thus achieving an STS instead of an ST pattern is a signal of real growth 
in desire ind/or ability to write interactively. Alice, whose entry appears 
here, is one student who shows such growth. The class chronicler, each day 
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•he recounts "what we did today." and the teacher continually probe. f or 
■ore. A typical Alice-teacher "conversation" In the fall looks like 
thla (ST) : 



We di„ .clance today. What we We experimented to find out the for- 
did was to see what make, water of natter. Can you re-enter the-? 
boll Then we wr.te foke talis When water Is .olid we call 1 „^ t , 
about a„l,als Then „ u mU< u ^ # Uquld ^ en 

It gets hot It bolls and becomea a 
gas— Juat part nf the air. Then what 
did we do to prove there really W aa 
water In the air? 

Did you Imagine you weie an Indian 

(Alice, 29) • "J"?? V eUln 8 ■ tmlm about an 

»nimal7 I m anxloua to read your story. 



In the 10 day fall corpus for Alice, out of 23 new toplca, U have 
the ST pattern, and only one haa the STS pattern. (The rest are S or T). 
In the spring, she begins to ^awe r , if minimally. Out of a<> new topics, 
U hate the ST pattern, and six have the STS pattern. 



Fall (Total new toplca - 23) Spring (Total new toplca - 29) 



STS 



6 = 2\% 



Even though she never gees beyond minimal topic continuation, Alice has 
shown growth ln ner abUUy to be lnteractlve> by flt 1m>| beglnnlng to 
respond to questions. 

For most students in our aample, the STS pattern contains , more elaborate 
•tudent response then a simple Yes or No. The teacher's questions about the 



student's topic elicit more thoughtful reples, and even enable students to 
work toward resolution of issues that arise. For example. 



Ll?l ly t a™' 1 C *VJ lf 1 don,t 1 dld not 8ee Dlno hlt 1 

■ake hot dog griddlea or what- you hit Dlno. Did you have to hit 

I'* 1 "' 71 al8 ° 1 hln,? W " there no nther P°«i". 

mn m* '"v * e 'V? lr When Way ° f handll "g thac problem? 

Din*, hit me. You didn't even 

aay anything tn hla. He got nf 

really easy and It just Isn't 

fair. 



I did not have tn hit him. But I 
felt the need too. Yes there were 
other ways of handling that pro- 
blem. But I just didn't think of 
them at that time. 
(Gordon, 93,94) 



S TST 

When the student replies to the teacher nations or comments with 
enough new Information that the teacher Is able to ,„ake a further comment, 
an STST pattern results. For example: 



I notice,! thst you had two new We can thank Mrs, Povey for Retting 
of my favorite booka. "Hang Tough, us the new books. They dn look 
Paul Mather" (Alfred Slote) and great! Do you think Judy Blume or 

Snup And Me 1 on T.V. und have al- Alfred Slote la the class's favorite 
ready read Soup" *nd have been author? Wnuld you like to do a survey? 
waiting for "Soup and Me," y 



I did the survey. You were Your survey was Interesting! I had 

exactly right. Judy Blume and "Inside" informatlnn because every 

Alfred Slote, Judy Blume got night 1 read Journala and people tell 

f on , 7 S1 ° te 80t 5 ° Ut Be ln tnelr Jamais about the books 

of 20. 1 just finished "Hang they read. 

TcMgh Paul Mathers" last knight. it would be fun to survey the class 

WllUe"^ 8 ?^; CVery 2 Week8 and 8ee hoW <H««reiit 

Willie, 106,107) authors are being read. 
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STST patterns and longer (STSTST...) show active atudent partici- 
pation in the continuation of topica. Theae converaationa, fro. STS, to 
STST, and beyond, are the main intent of thia paper and will be considered 
■ore cloaely in following aectiona. In the next section I will loo* 
specifically st two such conversations . 

In « The Inter nal Structure of Continued Topics - the Interac tive 
Construction of Narrative 

It My sees) obvious to ssy that people talk tost often snd effectively 
ebout things they went to talk about, but educators .ay need to be re.inded 
of this when considering the teaching of writing. The study of topic 
continuation in the journals showa that when students are allowed and 
encouraged to write about aelf-chosen topics to a known snd csring audience 
who also writes sbout those topics, there are points at which atudent and 
teacher csn find common ground and the student writes with knowledge and 
enthuaia... This finding .upports Vygotsky's (19 8) argument that the language 
development of the child begins in social interaction, and that children 
come t: the point where they can direct their own thinking processes, after 
engaging in aociel interection with sdults, who help the. in the initisl 
fonaation of th*ir thoughts and lead the. to the point where they csn 
expresa the.aelvea without help. While rea^archera in child language acquisition 
(Cazden, 1979. McNamee, 1979; Griffin and Newman, l 9 8l ) have found this to be true 
in oral language, the process can alao occur in writing as the Journala 
abundantly demonstrate . 

In this section I will examine more closely the internal structure of two 
written conventions between Jay' and the teacher, to explore what happens 
in them, and how they seem to help Jay to write. 
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Jay is a student who in the fall writea in a scattered, unfocused 
style about a great many different topics but with little elaboration about 
any of the. (see Staton's paper on Topic Elaboration). A repreaentati ve 
two-day interchange in September 8 howa that he writea about aeveral different 
^pics within one entry 'e.g., in tntry 5 he writes about j topics, 8e parated 
by / and numbered but doea not continue the teacher's topics, neither does 
he further respond to the teacher »s attempta to continue hie topics, but 
rather initiatea new onea (e.g. in entry 6). 



5 Hbe tests a lot was difrent 
a lot diffrent then say old oneses 
when I was half done some one 
said to get a pen and I was not 
'uest to sentenses/ «?I got ay 
«ew bick yesterday I got a minni 
.lnni crazer fro. Shwin/ ^1 
started a mew book it la called 
Sickeis of prite inn 



I* What seeds were you trying to 
name? All of those in the center! 
That would be very, very hard. What 
I'd like you to do la to see if you 
can tell how each seed gets scattered. 

So glad you came back upatairs 
at 3:00 and wrote in your Journal. 



5> I'm so glad you got a niinicruiaer ! 
You'll love it! When you ride it 
to uchool please tell me ao I can 
see it! 

Jay, I know spelling is different 
here. Please do the beet you can, 
and you'll get ua<>d to thia way of 
working. I understand how hard it 
la to get uaed to a different school — 
and you've been. 8 ick so it makes 
it that much harder. 



6 *I took that teat U day but 

I was not shnre of all the queachans/ 

drawing the leafe was ok 
(Jay, 14-6) 



In the spring, Jay'a writing becomea much more focused. He becomes more per- 
sonally engaged in his writing, and almost half of the topics that he introduces 
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he also develope into a coherent piece of discourse. He end the teecher find 
coMon ground on two topics and conversations develop . , « result. 1 w i U 
dlacuaa these two conversations in detail here, 

A. Conyeraa tlon fl between Jay and the Teacher 
One of Jay'. . pr i ng conver.atlona, (in March), below, grew out 
of a cl.- art lesson. T hi. lead, to hi. at.te.ent (71) that he wanted 
to be an artist, but ha. changed hi. "dree." to the de.lre to be . rock 
at.r. The conversation ahlft. fro- .rt to his pl. vl „g the druM (?2) ^ 
he expl.lns his re.sons for his -hoaen profession (73). 

The w- le conversion 1. .hown flr.t. Then, with outlines and ilscusslon, 
1 will explore the key point, of the conversation. e«.l„l„g ^th teacher 
and student .tr.tegle. and discussing Implications of these kinds of written 
conversations for student writing. 

Converaatl on fl betwee n Jay and the T»rh. : 



■ore difficult ones whenever math i m 
cancelled. 



71 We dldend sake more harder 71 i» * 

pllcturs. did you aTe mine? I S ?° d l ° h " VC Wou1 ^ 

think I Lit* a ^ " e " lne? 1 y° u Pl«X «n lnatrument? Do you play 

think I „111 do that plc t urc when , mumUal lMtr / 

I wa. a kid I wanted to be a art let at.r. need to .tuuT^l" ml th«v » 
but now I dont know. . .When I grow Interpret It and lliTl Lir ' 
up I want to be a rock star rh«r v ,! ? helr own - 

1. -y dreams now. ^ %rt ;° Uld , be " ^very 

*rt lesson you do In class snd do extra 
Jesses et hone. I love the design 
vou havt on your notebook. 

72 I want to be a drummer. I 7? fieini* • „ r 4 , ~~ 

ues to play thm gflUtor . , m £, . * J J~ • -Port.nt Do 

foin. to get a dru. set very soon, know that John SiKSTLlS ^u 
two could form s group. 

(continued on the next page) 
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Conversstlon #1 continued. 



73 The reason I an going to 71 tk« -J- 

Play the dru^. 1. „. c « ' , t(llnk » ^S^^ 5,^^^" 
inat^nt. 0 ! *" 1 ' P °™* t ° f jj» "ad dru. lessons? 

tea | did know that jahn played * ' n 

the bango. When I ha some guatar * 
picks he had some b.ngo plckes. V 



xi l tci die on the briabi an i j - . . ° 

know .ost the Lgor "at. ^V" helP8 ' ^ ^ ™" <° 

(Jay) 



The conversation contains three topics: art. being an artist, and 
being a . OC k at.r. The outline of the discussion .bout srt looks something 
like the following: 

Teacher 

I. the art (I) 



three d ernes hnal (dimensions) 
(I) 

2 ' jpake a few at home 




1 • the geometry pr oject 
R) 

create movement --an Il lusion 
l^Jpakg "ore di fficult ones 



we didn't make harder pllct ura 

a. did you see mine ? -^(0) 

b. 1 will do that picture (I) ^(0) 

The outline helpa us to visualize the major topic (I.) and Ita subtoplca 
(i,< 2i 3) * Arrows move from Initiator (I) to respondent (R). 0 
algnala no reaponae. Underlined worda Indicate the central focus of a state- 
»ent or question and show repetition or paraphraae of the Item of focus by 
the other person. 



This outline shows chat Jay initiate, the topic of art end .skes 
two consents about it. Hi. co«enta help to advance the convention, 
bacauae ha has indicated what it ia about the art that he likes, end haa 
shown a personal interest in Making .ore deal -ns. The teacher pick, up 
on both roe*»enta, first expleining why his eyes "go wird", .„d promising 
thst they will be making .ore pictures. Jay responds to her proiiee, 
end further nerrows the focus of the conversation by mentioning his own srt. 
So f.r, Jsy hss initisted the main topic snd sll of the sub-topics. The 
tescher Is responding to his contents. 

In the sss* entry (71), Jay introduces two more major topics - Jiia past 
desire to be an artist and his presen^ desire to be s roqk .tar. It doesn't 
take long to see which of the two is .ore Lport.nt to both hi. and the tescher. 
In 71, the tescher responds first to the present dress, then to the past 
one (to be an artist). Even though .he provide, evidence la work on 
srt lessons snd his design) of her ..section thst he could be sn srtist, thus 
opening up possible further discussion, Jsy doesn't rs.pond, but in 72 contir 
>'«e topic of his being . rock star, lhe outline for the ahort-lived "artiit" 
conversation looks like the following: 



lnues 



lescher 



II. I wanted to be an artist (I) 

^Skr) 

II. yovi could be sn artist 

^ (O I. you do every art lesson and 

extra lessons at home 

^ (H 2. I love the design on your 

notebook 

By lay's entry 72, %eing a rock star" has established itself as a 
topic worth pursuing. The outline of that conversation foKows. 
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(71) 

III. I want to be a rock star-- (1) 
my dreams now 



(0 

(72) 1. want to be a drumer (R 
uei to plsy the gsutor 
s. going to get s drum 



(R) 

III^ it's good to have dreams 
(I) I. Would/do you play an Inst rument ? 
study m usic 




(73) 



b. John played the ban ft o (R) 

2. d rumba one of the stoat 

impormab instensenta (I) 



(R) L 

(74) a. my frend doug taugh me^ 
s littel bit on the 
brunbs 



eing s drummer is important 
(R) still play the guitar ? 
( I ) b . John p*aya the banjo 




druas are the instrumen ts 
that set the tempo 

a. had drum lessons? 



a. need to study (music) 



Here both Jay and the teacher initiate new sub-topics within the larger 
topic, although the teacher is doing more initiating. She gives some 
direction to the conversation, focusing his comments about the future 
on the present and pushing for concrete evidence that he is actually 
J^ursuinfi his dream. Much of this focusing is done with questions. The 
teacher's questions build on Jay's statements, and help him concretize his 
thoughts. For example: 






S 


T 


1. 


When I grow up I want to bt a 
rock star that 'a my <*r earns now 


Would you play an instrument? 

Do you play any musical inatrument now? 


2. 


I uea to play tha guator. 


Do you atill play the guitar? 
Did you know that John playa the banjo? 
You two could form a group. 


3. 


The reaaon I an going to play the 
drunba la becauae i think it la 
ona of the most lapormat inater- 
menta. 


Have you had drum lessons? 



Ia question l., the teacher focuaes Jay's dream to be a rock star on the kind 
of Instrument he would play, and brlnga a "dream" into a present reality 
by aaklng if he does play an instrument. When the guitar surfaces as a 
possible injtrument, one he has played, she again focuses on the preaent (question 2) 
and offera a suggestion for a concrete activity — he could form a group 
with John. Again, , question 2., when drums surface as another possible instrument, 
she suggests the possibility of drum lessons. 

Kooklng back at the total conversation, we see that the teacher con- 
tinually focuses her attention on Jay. She uses "you" ten times and "I" 
once, lie uses "i/my/mine" 19 times and "you" once. 

The teacher also uses many of the same words and phrases (or their 
paraphrases L ao Jay. Kor exwnple: 

a awe word 

S T 

artist > artist 

dreams > > ■ dreams 
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phrase and paraphrase 

5 T 

three demeshnal illusion 
{dimensions) 

This teacher has explained to Staton in interviews that one of her grals for 
Journal writing i 8 to model possible spellings and vocabulary items for the 
students (see Staton's paper on The Teuener's Perspective.) We see here that 
she often repeats words that Jay has misspelled, 

T 

« autor guitar 
druae * drummer 
druBbs drums 
and demonstratea alternative ways of expressing concepts he expresses, 

T 

three demeahnal create movement - an illusion 

the art t^e geometry project 

It is interesting to note, however, that Jay also repeats and para- 
phrases the teacher's words: 

* s 

more difficult ones harder piictura 

plays the banjo played the bango 

Belng 1 : PO d r r 3 r 18 ^i^-: i the - ot — 

Rather than simpl* being teacher correction devices, this mutual expression 
of words and ideas Is a signal u8e d by both partlea of mutual Involvement 
in the conversation. 

It 1. exciting to contemplate the Implications for this kind of dialogue 
writing in the teaching of writing to children. Here, no composition „as 
assigned ("My dreams for the future" coula be a candidate), but the teacher 
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snd student have mutually created at least the outline for a good composition, 
by finding a topic that i. important to the student, and together perso-al- 
i.lng it and focusing it. Bof people are actively involved In the production 
of the compoaltion, with Jay doing most of the Initiating, while the teacher 
ftcta as guide with questions and supportive comments . 
B. Convention #g between Jay and the TWh^r 

Examination of a later and .ore extended conversation (in April) .bout 
Jsy's trip tc Sea World during his spring vacation ahows some of the same 
characteristics demonstrated in the mualc converaatlon. 



8 



9* over my vacation I we nt to aan 
deigo four 3 daya. we went to 
Hadle>a and got lota ol sitchball 
goodie like postho nuta wheat 
•*'*ta cashews and more 



9 1 * We always atop at Hadleya, too. 
Pistachio nuta are my favorites. 
X like their trail mix* too. What 
did you do In San Diego? 



95 on our vacation we did a lot of 
things one waa we wenr to sea 
worled 2 times becauae we were 
write acroas the bay if you ever 
went to aan d'.ego I think you 
would know were nl^acn bay la ar 
a not her land mark was we were 
aojroee Ihe ti e street from belaont 
fa^r the pice t»s cald (illegible), 
thay had two p«fr aei llona and a 
high dive one r ey high i? m to 
• 20 ft. pool 1 .111 tell you mare 
about It tomrow 

9% yea the dancslng water la still " 
there we went to _ce it. the one 
I aa* waa the four aeeaona. I 
liked the anow one became it had 
a white light burning on and off 
very fast „o It inok»d i j^nn^r 



95 Yes, I do know where Mission 
Bay la. I 11 / e d there a few months 
e long t'me ago. Sea World la fun. 
Do they etlll have the "Dancing 
Waters"? It was lota of fountains 
that gush to anisic and colored lights. 
I enjoyed that. 

Wov! Did you go off of V*\t 
nigh diving board? I'd have been 
too frightened to movi. 



did you know li.at shsjaoo is dead, 
thats vat but the new one la Juat 
as good *here was *ome flah tanks 
about the alze of U. o room, thay 
had eoi*- L iah that about as 
bfg aa (illegible), we went to the 
shark <H«$e. thay aid not have eney 
white shark becauae It would eat 
•11 the others but there was abou 
all the there we went to a seal md 
otter show I will tell you * >re 



9^ I'm pleased you wrote so amen. 
It la good to know tl.it Dancing 
Watera is atill thrre. I think 
it la the combination of anisic, 
water and light that Is so beauti- 
ful. 

Yea, I he»-d Shajuoo died— 
too had. 



I on next pa/;e) 
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. 8 

91 ok about the eeal and otter show 
it also hsd a walrla it was very funny, 
first thear was s little otter that 
caaie out. he dldent now what to do. he 
*ent all around the stage thean he did 
*hat he was stipes to do. he c limed up 
the lfcter and blue on the horn and 
thean a seal came out with a cup and 
dropped it on the ground, thean the otter 
Cfi out with a little traah truck, thean 
the warlea caaie out and aprayed us with 
water. I was in the second row so I 
got very wet. 



There .re . number of obaervationa that can be made about thla converaatlon. 
1. Aa we ssw In the Art/Music conversation above, Jay and the teacher 
signal their involvement in the topic by repeating Important worda. 

5 < T 

9*. we w.nr to Hadleya We alway8 fltop flt HadleyV tQQ 

1 ■ 
95 S^terlv Stl11 ^ ^ the danccAn » ™ ter 18 ^ere 

2. Both advance the topic by adding new Information (new Information 
underlined). 



S 



9** we got lota of matchbal goodls 

like postho nuta wheat nuta 
cashews and «r "e 



Pistachio nuta are my favorites, 
like their trail mix, too. 



Do they atill have the "Danclna 
Watera? 1 ' 



yea the dancelng water la ttill 
the^e we went to flee it. the one I 
aaw waa the four seasons. 7, 



3. Both Jay and t ^ teacher initiate narrowing of the mam topic. 
Sea World, to focus on subtopics, 
teacher initiation 95 



student Initiation 
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Do they atill have the "Dancing Watera"? 
(focuses on Dancing Watera) 

did you know that shamoo la dead, 
(focuses on Shemoo) 0~) O 



4. The teacher asks questions to build on Jay's topics. 

9*4 What did you do In San Diego? 

95 Did you g' off that high diving board? 

There are algns of even nore teacher and student Involvement here than In 
the Art/Music conversation. 

1. r»e teacher has been to San Diego, Hadley's, Sea World, and Mission 
Bay (and says this), ao she participates In the conversation with personal 
knowledge and Interest. 

2. The teacher focuses nore on herself, using "1/ny" nine tlaei (and 
"we" once), considerably nore than she did before. 

3. Jay now uses aome of the strategies for topic advancement that the 

i 

teacher had used In the previous conversation: 

s. He csks a question: 96 - did you know that shanoo Is dead. 

b. He refers to the teachers experience: 95 - If you ever went 
to aan dlego I think you would know where ■laalon bay Is. 

c. He verbally takes responsibility for advancing the conversation: 

95-1 will tell you nore about It torn row; and 96 

I will tell you nore tocnoro 

Jay's Involvement in this conversation enables hln to write an extended 

and coherent description of "Dancing Waters": (This is blocked off in the text) 

yes the dancelng water Is still the^e *e went to see it. 
the one I saw was the four seasons. I liked the snow one 
because it had a white light burning on and off very fast 
so it looked like snow... 

He also writes a well-constructed narrative: (Blocked off in the text): 

ok about the seal and otter show it also had a walrls it 
was very funny, first thear w&a a little ottev that cane out. 
he dldent now what to do. he went all around the stage thean 
he d what he was stlpas to do. he climed up the later and blue 
on the horn and thean a ae«l cane out with a cup and dropped 
it on the ground. then the otter came out and sprayed ut elth 
water. I was in the second row so I got very wet. 
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His narrative paragraph begins with sn introduction; 

- ok about the seal and otter show 

Then there is an explanation of his reason for telling the story (Labov, 1972b 
calls this "external" evaluation" - here it may be "the point" of the story). 

- it was very funny. 

The progression of events is clear: 

- first thear was a little otter that came out. 

- he dldent now what to do. 

- he went all around the stage thean he did what he was stlpas to do. 

- he clined up the later and blue on the h *"n. 

- and thean a seal came out with a cup and dropped it on the ground. 

- then the otter came out with a little trash truck. 
The narration closes with a climactic act: 

- thean the warlea came out and sprayed us with water 

And the conclusion brings us back out of the scene itself to Jay as 
observer, 

- I was in the second row so I got v^ry wet. 

In this aectior 1 have diseased the internal structure of two of 
Jay's conversations in the Journaj , to show that by engaging in these 
written conversations Jay Is learning literate strategies foi writing - to 
find topics that are of lnter^t to both him and his audience, topics about 
which he knows enough tj be Informative and about which he cares enough to be 
interesting, and to develop those topics through narrowing and elaboration. 
In the Ait/Music conversation Jay and .he teacher work together at the 
focusing elaboration of Jay's topics, but In the Sea World converaatinn, 
he accomplishes nost of the focusing and elaboration on his own. with the teacher 
guiding with questions and comments. 
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In the next aection, I „ 1U return to the corpus of 10 .tude.ita to show that 
the studenta* continued topics generally become more frequent, longer, and 
more personal as the year progresses. 

I 

1V * Changes in the Frequenc y and Focus of Contlnbed TopIcj over the Year 

The first thing I did was to decide what percent or total topics for the 

ten-day period studied were continued. To do thia, I counted the total number 

of "new" topics fo. .he ten-day period. A "new" topic ia one that «aa not 

been mentioned before during the 10 days. Thua, if part of the Hst of 

Gordon's topica for ten days looked like thia: 

»ay 1 Math 
Lunch 

Problem with Tal 
Botanical Gardens 

Day 2 Lunch 

Art project 
Problem with Tai 
Hath 

Day 3 Matn 

Letter to Sen. Cranaton 

I might find that the Problem with Tai was continued, or became a conversation, 

and Math and Lunch were simply accounta of the day's activities with no attempt 

to carry on a conversation about them. Therefore, Gordon's totala for the 

hypothetical three daya would be: 



Topica Mentioned Topica Continued Tot al New Topica 



Math (mentioned 3 times) Problem with Tai £ 

Lunch (2 times) 

Trip (1 time) 

Art Project (1 t'me) 

Letter (1 time) 



I out of 6, or 16Z, of the total new topica were continued. 
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1 • Percent of topics continu ed 
For a ten-day period, the percent of continued topica of the total 
number of topics more than doubled from fall to spring. 



N - 10 Students FaU (10 daya) Sprlng (w dayg) 



Average new topics (total) 26,2 23. 5 

Averag new topics continued 3.2 - 12X 6 4" 27X 



The following chart »howa the student breakdown for continued topics. 



Humber of Continued Topics - Student Breakdown 



Fall 


Spring 




New Tonics 


Continued Percent 


New Tonlca 


Continued 




Gordon 


16 


1 .06 


42 


10 


Percent 
.24 


Tai 


39 


2 .05 


27 


8 


.30 


Alice 


21 


1 .05 


23 


6 


.26 


Carlyle 


39 


9 .23 


36 


14 


.39 


Samantha 


21 


3 .14 


22 


6 


.2t> 


Jay 


26 


3 .11 


15 


6 


.35 


Joan 


24 


2 .08 


24 


3 


.12 


George 


28 


' 4 .14 


13 


4 


.31 


Michael 


30 


4 .13 


13 


4 


. 36 


Willie 


18 


3 .17 


19 


3 


.17 


Total 


262 


32 


235 


64 




Average 


26.2 


3.2 


23.5 


6.4 





For every student except Willie, the percent of continued topics increased 
'n the spring. 




2 ' Average turn length for a continued topic 

Turn length was calculate,! counting the members of an ST/TS pattern. 
Thue, the pattern STST conslsta of four turne. 





Fall 


Spring 


Average turn length 


3.5 


4.37 



These everegee do not look !ike very long turna at all. However, by looking 
et the range of turna for Individual students, we can see that some atudenta 

had extensive conversat « one 



Student 

George 

Michael 

Jay 

Willie 

Samenthr 

Tai 

Joan 

Carlylt 

Gordon 

Alice 

* George carried on a sports converse 
number 13 represents only the turns In 
immediately following. 



Range of Turn Length for Continued Topicp 



Fell Spring 



turns 


4 - 13* turne 


- 4 


3-9 




3-10 


- 8 


3-6 


- 6 


3-6 


- 4 


3-6 


- 3 


3 - e 


- 5 


3-4 



ion thet leeted neerly ell yeer. The 
the 10-day period end the deye 
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The following chert shows thet while the percent of 3-turn conversations 
decreesed from 66 percent to 6l percent in the spring, the percent of more- 
than-3-turn conversations increased from 3k percent to 39 percent. 

Fell Spring 
32 Continued Toplce 64 Continued Topics 

3 turns 21 * 66Z 39 - 61Z 

■ore than 3 turns 11 - 34Z 25 - 19Z 



Cer^yle, one of the students in the sample, in en interview with Staton, 
describes why he thinks thet these conversetions last longer as the year 
progresses . 

S: Do you see any changes in the wsy you wrote from the first 
of the year to now? 

C: Yeah, I write more now and I Just feel I'm writing with more 
eenee.. before X Juat wrote little things like "Todsy I had e 
pietty good day" end then just things thet aren't really 
interesting for her to reed end stuff. But now I'm starting 

to write a lot of things that she llkea to read So she 

writes e lot more and she f 11 write e lot more about whet I 
wee talking about... lt*e just a lot easier, 

S: Does thet mean tnat you write ebout something for more the i e 
dey et a time, and carry on a conversation? 

C: Sometimes. A lot of times I'll say something ebout something 
thet heppened and then she'll ask me a question and I'll write 
beck end then she'll t slk to roe about it. 

3. Topic initiat ion 

The students inltleted almost ell of the continued topics all yeer long, 
in the fall, of the 32 topics that were continued, 29, or 91*, were student 
initiate'. In the spring, of the 6h topics continued, 60, or 9 r j% were 
student initiated. 
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Focus of continued topics 
The focua of the continued topics shifted from Academic topics (about 
class lessons and school activitiea) to Individual topics (about personal 
activities, thoughts, concerns of the student). Interpersonal topica (about 
relationahips with teachers and other students) remained relatively steady. 

F* 11 Spring 

£2£HS 32 toplcs^contlnued 6*4 topics continued 

Acadeaic 19 » 59* 19 „ ^ 

Interpersonal 7 « 22% 16 - 25% 

Individual 6 « 19* 29 = k$% 



A liat of the topica continued by two students in the fell sod spring 
shows this shift and gives an idea of the kinds of topics tfist get continued. 



<A - .Acajlfc ilc; IP s Interpersonal; IHD « Individual) 



Fall 


Spring 


Student Focus 


Topic 


Pattern 


Focus 


Topic 


Pattern 


Willie A 


Nootka report 


STS 


IND 


His book sur- 


STS 










vey 




A 


Math class 


STSTSTST 


IP 


Problea with 


STSTST 










Tsl snd Jofcn 




A 


Sand psinting 


STST 


IP 


Problea with 


STST 










Josn 




Jay IP 


Coaplsint 


STS 


A 


Pictures in 


STS 




sbout pun- 






art 






ishaent 










A 


Great Brain 


STS 


IND 


Hia ir'erest 


STST 




(a book she's 






in srt 






reading to 












thea) 




IND 


His wanting to 


STSTSTST 










be a rock star 




A 


Half Magic 


s^s 


IND 


St. Patrick's 


STST 




(another 






Day 






book) 
















INI) 


His spring 


STSTSTS 










vacation 










A 


Art 


STS 
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In an interview with Staton, another student shows her awareness that 
she has shifted, over tine, from writing about school matters to more personal 
topics: 

Staton: Do you see any differences in the way you write. 

Annette: At the beginning of the year I would talk about the day... 
not the problems of the school, Just what I think about 
what we did and stuff like that. And then soon... It's 
sort of like steps... at the beginning you aight Just 
write about school and soon it night get into a little 
of your problems and then you're talking about it. 

a 

The shift is noticed not only in the student writing, but the teacher's writing 
as well, as one student (at least) was aware; 

Staton: Do you think there have been changes in the way she's 
written to you (in the Journal)? 

Samantha: Well, in the beginning she didn't really know U s that well 
/ so she kind of... wrote to us like she wrote to everyone... 
Just a person... but now she's writing to us like an 
individual person. 

Staton: How can you tell that that's changed for you7 

Samantha; Well, cause I can look back in the first Journal and I 
can see that she writes, "Today was n good d«y" and 

You'll get to know your class better." or something 
like that. And then here I read something like... Just 
personal things. I think it has something to do with 
t!ie way that I write. 

In this section, we have seen that although students steadily initiated 
over 90* of the continued topics throughout the year, the number and kind 
of topics that they continued changed. While slightly fewer new topics 
were introduced in tfc~ spring than in the fall, more than tvica as many 
topics were continued in the spring. The topics that were continued in the 
spring extended for many more turns than those continued in the fall. The 
continued topics focused mostly on Academic topics in the fall, but on 
Individual topics in the spring. 




V. Changes In Students' Interaction Patterns 

In section III, we daw the potential for Improved student writing 
that lies In continued topics In the Journals. In these written conver- 
sations, the teacher nas the opportunity to help the student focus and 
develop his/her owr* topics. In section IV we saw that almost all 
of the students engaged In these extended conversations to an astonishing 
degree. 8 It Is difficult to Imagine that this kind of writing development 
would have happened without the journals. 

Now let us take a more qualitative look at changea that occurred In 
the writing of Individual students. "Writing more" or even "writing better" 
Involves becoming generally more communlcat lve— beginning to Initiate toples 
Instead of always responding to teacher toplce, attending to one's audience, 
and working through actuat. problems. By looking at topic continuation, we 
can discover Just a few of the many changes that occur through dialogue 
writing. 1 will dlacusa four of these: 

1. Some students, who did not respond to teacher entiles Initially, 
learned to respond. (Attendsnce to audience) 

2. Some who responded with only .lnlmal answers, with not enough 
new Information to allow the teacher to build o/i the response, 
began to expand their responses, thus promoting extended conver- 
sations. (Attendaace to audience) 

3. Some students who had previously responded to teacher topics Segan 
to take an Initiating role. (Topic initiation) 

4. Some students who previously stated a controversial topic and 
dropped the dlscusplon when the teacher wrote back with disagree- 
ments, began to uurk through the disagieeroenta In the journal. 
(Working through of Ideas) 
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Shift from no response to »"me response 
In the discussion of patterns for continued topics, it was 8 ugge 3 ted that 
a shift from ST to STS may signal a new desire, however slight, to carry on 
a conversation. Alice, for example, had one STS conversation in the fall 
and t slx In the spring. Her responses throughout the year were minimal, 
but by the spring she had at least begun to learn to be responsive to the teacher's 
questions and comments. The first step to learning through Interaction Is 
being willing and able to Interact, and Alice had learned to do that. 

2. Shift to more elaborated respo nses 

Some students, who in the fall were responding to teacher questions and 
comments with at least a simple "Yes" or "No," in the spring began to elaborate 
■ore in their responses, providing new information and thus giving the teacher 
■ore to say. One such example i 8 Michael. In the fall, he has four continued 
topics out of a total of 30 new topics. Three of the continued topics have 
an STS pattern. For example: 



19 I was late to day because my gran- 19 You'll .las your Grandmother 
mother left for cocargo last night... Why don't you write to her in Chicago. 



20 I will. 20 



Hla very minimal response to her suggestion provides no new material for 
further discussion. 

In the spring he again has four continued topics, and three of th m are 
extended beyond STS because his responses are more ela„ -stive. His "Read- 
a-thon M conversation (ST STSTSTST ) is the longest: 



2* 2 



£3 I'm go.n*; to intei the re*id o 
Chon . 



8b Good! In reading for the redd- 
a-thon you will be having a good tine! 
What book are you reading now? 



86 I am not going to do the super 
walk hut I'm going to do the read a 
thon . 



87 l*m go to try to do all of them. 
I have two don . 



86 Good! How many books are you 
going to try to read for the read- 
a- thon? 



88 I'm reading Dominic. I'm merely 
finished. 



87 What book are you reading now? 
You can hardly put it down. 



88 Do you remember when I read 
Dominic to the class? Did you like 
it then? (Maybe you forgot — I read 
it earlier this year.) 



89 I did forget you read it. But I 89 Mrs. Windsor will be here on 
enjoyed it again. When will Miss Wind- Wednesday, 
•or be coming again? * 



Michael and the teacher are still conducting an interview-type conversation, 
in which she carries the bulk of the conversation by asking questions while he 
simply responds, but in each response he not only provides the Information 
requested, but a little more than that, and the teacher has something to build 
a further comment on. In short, he has begun to take responsibility for his 
part of the con versat ion . 

3 - i_f t from re sponses to tea cher Initiation of topics, to student t opic 

initiation " — 

Tai, for example, is a very responsive and sensitive student even at the be- 
ginning of the yeai , but at first she does not initiate a lot of discussions, 



* This question is related to the same topic. Mrs Windsor is the woman who 
introduces the students to the hooks they decide to read, and he probably 
heaid about this particular book from her. 




especially about her problems (see .ton's paper, Discussion of Problems). 
The teacher Initiates them, an. does n ost of the „ork of descrihin- the situation 
and offering solution for problems Involved. The example below ehovs a typical 
fall exchange with Tai. 



18 



18 I'm sorry you had trouble on the 
playground! You can stay in the 
room and no one can blame you for 
something you didn't do. Would you 
]<ke to do some weaving? 



19 Mrs. R la sorry about what I 
said today but J reclly dont thing it 1 
fare for that boy to go out side and 
I have to stay in... I do agree that 
I did lose my temper and I do need 
help, how long do I have to stay in. 



19 I'd like you to decide how long 
you need to stay in! All I want to 
do is Co keep you out of trouble! 
That is all. Being ia the room isn't 
so bad— especially if you find fun 
things to do. 

It was awfully hard to stay in 
today! I knew you were angry but you 
did two really super thlngi! You 
did not go out — even though you 
really wanted t< and you final', did 
the art! How proud I am of you! 
It wasn't easy to do as you were 
asked when you were so angry. But 
vo»i DID ! That shows you are getting 
control of your temper. Hurray for 
Tai! 



20 Yes 1 was mad. 



The teacher initiates the discussion about the problem on the playground 
(18). Tai agrees that there is a problem and accepts the solution that has 
already been proposed by the teacher. The teacher then gives a detailed 
description of the situation (19), to which Tai simply, and briefly, agrees 
(20). The pattern is TSTS. 
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In a spring conversation about another problem, Tal clearly articulates 
her problem (102), ftn d now It is the teacher vho reeponds-this time not 
offering a solution, but praising Tal for her clear statement of the problem 
and asking her for her solution. Tal has already solved the problem (103), 
eo again the teacher choruses, with praise. The pattern Is now STST. 



102 Today was so fun beside Willy 
but I didn't let that spoil my day. 
Willie pushed me Into Michael and 
aald "Why are you trying to kiss 
Michael.*' Now here are three rea- 
sons why I am mad at Vlllie 1. He 
denied he called me george breath. 

2. What he did to me and Michael. 

3. He keeps bothering me. 



102 How clearly you've let me know 
why you were angry with Willie. That 
Is not fun and would make you feel 
angry. So angry you wou'd want to 
call him names. Because you fcnow 
calling someone names doesn't help- - 
how can you get your anger out? 



103 Me and Willie made up after our 
discussion. But then I Just said "We 
can't be friends cause of a very good 
reason that I feel. 



103 Great? Making up is not easy. 
No one says you must be friends. 
J-st respect ea ch other's right co be 
left alone. 



In an Interview with Staton. Tal states that by the end of the year she has 
begun to write about "problems I've b6en having with the kids at school." 
The above example and another journal discussion Tal has with the teacher (shown 
below) confirm Vai's feeling that she has learned to use the Journal to at 
least talk about her problems, If they are not always solved. 



98 Could you have a talk <.ith JOAN 
and ;ell her that I am not turning the 
class against her and dont be telling 
Mrs. Penny that and when I tell her 
ahe won't listen. 



(continued on the next pu^e) 



98 Perhapa you and Joan and I 
should sit down and talk. There 
may be a misunderstanding. Each 
of you has righta and sometimes we 
feel others are not letting us have 
our rights. Should we try that? 



99 Ho I dont think I would like 
to sit down and talk cause I really 
dont like Joan at the moment. 



100 I dont think I would like to sit 
down with Joan cause siie threaten me 
and I wouldn't won't to listen to what 
ahe has to say. 



101 Mrs. R Joan sister didn't jump 
on me. She was about to when a 
teacher came. 



99 When you are feeling better let'a 
talk with Joan. You don't have to 
Uke anyone, but you don't wanr 
hate to keep working on you, either. 



100 That Is just my idea.' If we sit 
down and talk we can iron out these 
silly "threats " You don't want to 
fight and get in trouble and neither 
does she. It seems to me you two 
cculd agree to disagree! 



101 Thank you, Tal, for setting me 
straight a out Joan's sister. That 
was good of you. Jt was also very 
good of Joan to tell me that it was 
not your fault about the pushing. 



Maybe Tai and Jean never did sit down and talk, but Tai's defense of 
Joan in 101 shows that aome kind of resolution was achieved. We can only 
speculate as to the degree to which the journal helped i n reaching a 
solution. 



In the fall. j oa n and the teacher have a number of disagreements about 
what "really happened." with Joan angrily presenting her accusations, the 
teacher her counter-descriptions of the situation, and the sub)ect Is 
dropped (the pattern 1, ST) . For example: 



hUTuenr 81 " Z°f " 0t PU 7 e - " y Joan ' "« d t° ^ow that when I 

hand went up before every bodv but von «n * 

don't pit me. You are not FAIR ^ y ° U ' *"* get and 

t- we. iuu are not rAlK . croa8 your atma oVgr your Cneat ^ puU 

your face into a knot with your lipa 
all tight, it causes people to laugh. 
When that happens you get rude, loud 
and yell which makes them laugh more. 
Can you stop acting 1 Ik/? that so I 
can call on you? Three times I did 
call on you roday and 3 times you had 
the temper show. 



In the spring, instead of accusing, Joan describes the situation first, In- 
cluding her part in it, and th* teacher simply agrees with her account. Joan 
offers to help toward a solution and the problem is actually solved. ( STSTST ) 



115 On Friday this Is what went on. 
Stacy took fill away from ae . Stacy 
tooled Jill bad things about me. So 
Stacy started saying something to 
Jill about me so I alad shut up, 
Stacy alad no bitch ao I put a black 
paint on her. And we all starded 
throwghing paint a t each other but I 
did not get any paint on ae. After 
recss Stacy Mess up our pool. So 
Jay started yell at her. Then we 
where throwghing paint at each other 
then we got In troble. 



116 1 will try and help. 



VI Stacy and 1 
better friends. 



are getting to be 



115 I can see you really had trouble. 
I am sorry— it didn't help you or 
anyone else. Jill la your friend 
and Slacy'a. Can't you accept that? 
You all walked the super-walk together- 
wasn't that fun7 l'» sure if you 
think about it you'll understand that 
you can be Stacy's friend, too. 



116 Thapk you, Joan! It la ao good 
to talk with you. You really do 
understand how it feels to have 
nroblema. I appreciate your help! 



117 I'm glad you and Stacy are being 
frienda. You don't have to like every 
single thing about a friend. 



In the previous extunplea of four students' journals, we have seen 
changes in their patterns of Interaction. This Is not to suggest 
that on« example of a change in an individual signals a new pattern that will 
always hold for that student. Desire to continue a topic in the journal 
and work through problems, etr. depends on the nature of the topic diacussed, 
the student's feelings about the topic and his/her relationship to it, 
the student's feelings about the teacher at the time, and many other factors 
that we may not even be aware of. While in the 10-day corpua one student 
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may demonatrate an ability and dealre to work through a problem In the Journal, 
In the following week ./„. may return to accu8atlonB> counler accu8ttUon8> 
and dropping of all new topics before any discussion occurs. ihe examples 
shown here demonat.ate thet a student hss shown the potential for: responding 
where s/he previously did not respond at all; extending a convention for 
several turns, where previously the student's contributions were limited, 
leaving the teacher with nothing else to .,.y; Initiating topics (even problems) 
and offering aolutlons, where previously all Initiation, discussion and solu- 
tions came from the teacher; working through s problem by writing about It 
for a time, Instead of simply accusing and dropping the topic. 

Refinement of this potential f or interactive writing iB essentia! 
to the development of a student's ability to write unassisted. Through active 
participation in mutually accompl iPl.ed writing, potential la gradually develop d 
to actual performance. 
VI . Conclusions 

In this paper I have argued that writing skills, like speaking skills, 
can be acquired .'festively in an Interactive context! I have shown that 
while much of the writing in the dialogue Journals is non-cont lnooua with 
students initiating topica and the teacher responding, with no future contin- 
uation by the student, frequent extended conversations do occur The 
flndinga about these conversations, for the 10-sfjdent sample, can be briefly 
summarized. 

1. The porcentage of continued topics more than doubled in the 



spring. 



X continued topics 
(of total new topics) 



Fall 



Sprlnft 



m 27% 

The average turn length for a converaat '.on increased in the spring. 

Pftji Sprin g 

Average turn length 3.5 4 37 



ho 



23* 



Total turns for a conversation range from 3 - 10, with one student's conver- 
sation extending much beyond the ten weeks, to cover almost the entire year. 

3. The students Initiated almost all continued topics In the fall 
an/1 spring. 

M. 1 . Spring 

X student Initiated 91Z 952 

The focus for continued topics shifted from Academic to 

Individual . 

Fall c 



Focus - Academic 59% 
Individual \y% 
The analysis of topic continuation pattei.. .dual students 

to determine If shifts occurred showed that: 

1. Some students shifted from not continuing a topic after a teacher 
response to continuing. That Is, their topic continuation pattern shifted from 
ST to STS. 

2. Some students who began the year being minimally responsive, with 
a lot of STS patterns, began providing more new Information that the teacher 
could respond to further, so their . ^nversatlons became more extended (STST. . . ) 

3. Some students began the year responding to problem topics Initiated 
by the teacher (TSTS), but later began Initiating dlscuaalon of problems 
t STST ) . 

4. Some stutitnts began the year In clashes with the teacher, In which 
they presented their point of view, she presented a response, and the subject 
wss dropped (ST), but later they began to engage In conversations In the 
Journal in which together they sought solutions. 
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Looking at the structw , of two of Jay's journal conversations, ve 
saw that continued conversations are mutually maintained. The teacher employs 
cert.ln strategies to k*ep the conversstlon going-she ssks s lot of questions 
to show Interest In the topic and to help f„cus the student's thoughts, and 
she focuses attention on the student's Interests rather than her own. The 
student becomes progressively more active In the converaatlon-flnding topics 
for discussion, attending to teacher questions, and providing new and relevant 
Information. 

Walter Ong (1979) summed up the problems that occur when writing la 
approached within an "essayist" framework: 

No one is there to supply a real communicational context, to 
ask anything. There la no full context other than that which 
the writer can project. The writer haa to provide all the back-up 
or fill-in. In the caae of creative writing, the writer has to 
anticipate how mu ch detail readera are willing and able to settle 

Ca8C ° f eX P° 8ltor y writing, the writer must anticipate 
all the different senaea in which any statement can be interpreted 
and correspondingly clarify meaning, making aure to anticipate 
every objection that might be made and to cover It auitably 
Every objection? Well not quite. The altuatlon la even worse 
than that. Select object iona. The objectlona that the readers 
being addreaaed might think of. How la the writer to know 
what a particular group of readera might think of? How do you 
Imagine a group of readers anyway 7 (p. 3) 

In the dialogue journals the young writer snd a cooperative audience 
(here the teacher) mutually create a context for writing. The teache- helps 
to supply background Information and to fill In necessary details, making 
objections and asking questions that will help to clarity meaning. The writer 
is not left to do all of this work alone until he haa learned to do it 
with help. 
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1. The following conventions were used for transcribing the Journal entries: 
Interaction numbers (89, 90, etc.) will be given In all examples, so 
that e-tual entries can be found easily In the Journals, 

Student pseudonyms (Gordon) are given also for easy reference to 
student Journals. 

Since students write first each day, S (student) Is always at the left, 
and T (teacher) Is at the right. 

A double line ■ divides entries on a topic which do not occur 
on consecutive days. For example, If the entries represented have a 
space of one day between them, they will be separated by a double line. 
A broken line divides consecutive days. 

2. Pulling a group of entries out of the total year's writing presented 
one problem for analyzing topic continuation. Topics that appear at 
the beginning of the 10-day period can be continuations of topics from a 
previous entry, and topics that occur at the end of the 10-day period 
can extend beyond the last entry. For this reason, I checked entries 
before the 10-day period chosen to see If a topic had been In progress, 
and after It to see If It was continued beyond the time under consider- 
ation. All such extensions were Included In the pattern for the topic 
In question. 

3. T and TT patterns are mach rarer than S patterns, but they do occur when 
the student does not actively participate In the Journal writing, so 
the teacher takes the student's role of topic Initiation; they also 
occur In some Journals that contain a lot of teacher directive*., with 

no student response. In Journals where they do occur, they decrease 
noticeably In the spring. 

*». By "continued** topics, I do not mean topics that a student simply 

mentions every day. Many topics are recycled in the Journal, simply 
because they are part of the day that the students and teacher share: 
math, spelling, English, reports, group work, etc. reoccur day after day, 
and students write about them as they do 'hem. Some students are more 
dedicated Chroniclers than others, and keep a running log of what they 
are doing in an area that interests them. Michael's entries on math 
demonstrate continuous mention of a topic. 







S 


T 


Mon. 


19 


When do we get out math papers 


19 




back 


I hope I get a good grade. 




Tues. 


20 


I am glad that we are In the 


20 I'm glad you are in my group 




math 


class. I am glad I have 


for math. You really try! That 




your 

Tl—* 


math class. 


makes teaching fun! 



Tcontlnued on next page) 




(Michael, continued) 
Wed. 21 



21 How was math? 



22 Yesterday math was fun to 22 
do. But today it was more 
lntereatln . 



Mon. 2*4 Today in math class I got a 2h 
100 on my paper. We have a lot 
of homework. 
(Michael) 



These entries about math are clearly references to dally events with llttl 
attempt (except, possibly, by the teacher, In T-21 ) to continue a 
previously begun conversation about math. Thus, while "mentioned** 
topics are tlme-crlented, "continued" topics continue despite, or 
regardless of, the passage of time. 

This teacher wants the students to Initiate the majority of topics In 
the Journals, and she has structured the writing to facilitate that 
objective; the students write first each day and she writes second. 
Loglstlcally , this puts the teacher in the position of being a respondent 
to the student's initiating entry each day, and this Is exactly what 
happens when the pattern is ST. 

As Staton discusses In her paper on Topic Elaboration In this report, the 
teacher responds to almost half of all student Initiated topics, in 
both fall and spring. 

Jay was chosen fcr close analysis because he showed a great deal of 
growth in his Journal writing. He "bloomed" in the spring, becoming 
extremely Interactive and elaboratlve. 

There is no attempt to establish a desired level of topic continuation in 
the Journel wrUing that all students could or should reach, and use 
that level as a base for comparing students. A student's desire or 
ability to maintain a topic over time depends on the topic (e.g. students 
did not maintain conversations about academic topics in the spring), 
the student's relationship with the teacher (some students find It 
easier to get along with a particular teacher than with another, 
and some students do not feel comfortablr with any teachers), time of 
year, and general attitude toward school, self, the Journals, and writing 
in general. Since this sample Included only 20 days of a year's writing, 
I may very well have missed times of the year in which topic continuation 
occurred for an individual student. All cherts that list students Indi- 
vidually arc for the purpose of looking at range of student performance 
in a given area. Discussion of changes in individual students Is for 
the pui-pos- of showing individual growth, never for comparison with others 
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Introduction 

The dialogue Journals are no t a series of writing ...igM.ent., with topics 
and iength specified, but a continuous co»nunicati ve action . To understand 
the*, we need to ask "wh.t's their use?" in the context of this classroom. 
For what uses do the students f<„d Journals of valuet As an initial, descrlp t lve 
atudy of the dialogue writing, this report describes and defines the discourse 
\{n these Journals by the broad and explicit function, they serve such 
"mutuality and understanding," -complaining,.. lnstead of ufjlng ^ ^ ^ 
sition and rhetoric such as exposition, description, etc. This is w rl ting which 
"acts" ,„ the broadest sense; the writing is action which empowers the writers 
by allowing them to accomplish their purposes. 

One of the most exciting uses of the dialogue Journals mentioned by this 
teacher and by the students is as a forum for openly discussing "problems." 
It was this "problem-solving" aspect of the dialogue Journals which led to 
-T interest ,„ studying the Journals in the beginning, (cf. Staton, forthcoming) 

But there ,re many questions about what really haP pe„s in the interactions 
-bout problems. How do problem discussions emerge, .„d do complaints and 
outbursts get transformed into more rational, mutual problem-discussions? 
How does a "problem" get defined in the interaction? Is the teacher's 
approach to respond with "good advice," and if so, £ students want or accept 
such advice-giving? 

The objectives of this paper are: 

1. To describe how a student and teacher discuss re-occurring problems 
which appear to form a central theme in ,he student's Journal 
acrosB an entiie year. 

2. To demonstrate that the methods of discourse analysis 
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-e have adapted for studying dialogue Journal ^ _ ^ 
evidence of systematic change in the written interaction, a „d 
in the content of the student's thinking. 
3- To provide . foundation for hypotheses about the potential useful- 
ness of a dialogue Journal interaction as a ^ans of assisting 
students to increase their self-awareness, understanding of the 
actions of others, and reflective valuation of alternatives for 
resolving problems. 
The di. log ue Journals ere so rlc h in content that one might simply 
contrast student writing at dirferent time- across the school year, and point 
out obvious differences in topic and style. But this approach cannot provide 
evidence for systematic change, or lack of change. Individual entries of 
both student and teacher are like sentences in a lo „g conversation between two 
participants: Each entry on a topic is inextricably lln ked to what the writer 
has written before, to the writer's goals and intentions (which raay not be 
apparent at the beginning,, and , 0 the other wrlter , s utterances 

Thu-,, the major portfor. ^f this paper consists of a „ intensive en^ysis 
of one student's !rna l discussions with the tescher on a set of topic 
events which ar e interreleted *s a 'theme'. 

I will first discuss t t rtirip a „ts' perspectives on t.h, value of 
the Journ a is as a ^ns of "solving problem" a „d describe how this perspective 
was reformulated to allow a „ al y 8 , r G f how problems ar e dHcussed ,„ the Journal 
text, rather then whether specilic problems get solved . 

In the indivldu.1 student interviews, when I ssked .or eny weys ,„ 
which di.logue Journel writing wa s useful, students offered a variety of 
descriptive statements. The chart on the next page contains their verbetim, 
spontsneous ststements of uses: U? of the 6, different descriptive phrss.s 
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"»ke reference to problems, to expressing thoughts and feelings, co-.unlc.ting or 
developing understanding between teacher and student, all of which are generated by 
or involved discussing real-Ufe problem. In their interviews, students 
gave many examples of the value to them of being able to discuss problem, 
with their BC hool work, with peers, and even with Mrs. R. , ,„ thelr Journala . 



Lorle : 



I was having problems „ith aome of my friend* , and I told her about 

' w a " nTta^'TV 0 " 16 ld : aa of what 1 could d °- about " ^ -ort 

do'::" 6 ! n ta re: d ly t d ?rherp th ^ "* ^ " to 

Gordon: 

The Journal's good for solving all problems 

My um^rM^f ° ne K dP y ° U thlnk U ' B help6d you ■»■' " lth this yesrT) 
My, um, attitude problem, my sportsmanship and stuff. 

(Int: How does that happen?) 

.m", f ^ e .^ ln "! ng ° f the year ' 1 vas rean * -» ean to everybody, 
and I couldn't handle myself 1„ class, but now I c .„ handle £sel, 

Cordo n* l ryti "' e d ° 8 ° raethln8 b8dl 8he ' d 8°. »P^° you 

Cordcn. Next year you'll be in the seventh grade, and (IA) 
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The Teacher 'h jHpw 

The consensus of the students and the teacher that the dialogue journals 
are a way of "solving problems" ,„ . re „ ectlon of the uhlch 
the teacher holds about education, and about co-munir ,tion with her students. 
She views the journals as essential to accomplishing her goal of helping 
the Btudents b. come more autono^us in solving their own problems: "I uant 
them to know they have a choice, and to become nore independent of me in 
trying to resolve conflicts or problens." ( March I98o lntervlev) . Thl „ yleu 
reflects her early training i„ tie Dewey progressive education era, in vh ich 
a p,oblem-so,ving approach was the basis for engaging the student in iearning. 

29.) 



Figure 1. Uses of the Dialogue Journal - 

Non-prompted, verbatim descriptions written by 
students in Room 11 (1979-80), at beginning of 
individual spring interviews (grouped by conceptual 
similarity) 



Problems • 10 
I can write about problems 
If you have a problem you can write 

her about it 
She can help you solve personal or 

-~>"*»ol problems 
She gives you advice (2) 

Expressin g Feelings and Thoug hts - 13 
To get out your feelings (2) 
To tell your feelings and problems 
Let out your frustrations 
Zxpress feelings 
Write down feelings 
Telling about the day's work and 
what you think about it 

C ommunication - 6 

To be atle to talk to someone when- 
ever you want 
Just talk 
Someone to talk to 

Mutual Understanding - 7 

S<"> she can get to know me better 
H<*lp understand 

Its helpful so she can get close with 

her students 
Getting to know the teacher better 

Arguing and Ccmpl mi w < Wf , _ g 

Complaining about lessons or telling 
her you enjoyed it 

It is helpful when I want to say some- 
thing but not in her face 

Having arguments (2) 

Questioning - 3 
Can ask questions 
Can tell her if I didn't under- 
stand something 

Giving/G etting Information - 11 
Can tell what we did that day 
What new things happened to you 
If you don't get a chance to talk 

to Mrs. Reed 
Can say stuff you didn't have time 

to say that day 
More knowledge 
New ideas 

Miscellaneous - 5 

It keeps me from talking in class 
Nothing at all 

To learn responsibility for managing 
your time 



Tell problems (2) 1 

Someone who can help you solve 

your problems 
"Can tell Mrs. Reed that a person's 

bothering me 
With problem-solving 



To tell what's on your mind 
Express your true feelings (2) 
Express thoughts 

Be free to express your feelings 
To yell at teacher 



Private communication with teacher 
Helps you communicate with teacher 
Talk to someone 



Your teacher will understand and 

usually try to help you 
To know your teacher/students 
Your teacher is more like your 

friend than your teacher 

Saying things to the teacher that you 

wouldn't say out loud 
You can say whatever you want and you 

won't get into crouble 



Can ask stupid questions you're 
embarrassed to ask 



Can tell her if I didn't understand 

something 
To find out what's going on in the 

classroom 
To tell her what I did over the 

weekend 
Tell her about the lesson 
I can ask her for ideas about what 

to do in a project 

Fun 

Nothing else to do during spare 

t Iffle 



by number in parenthesis. 
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Dewey aau that reflective thinking occurs wh'.n "thlnga are uncertain, 
doubtful or problematic". T o encourage active, reflective thought In atudenta, 
he wanted teachera to create or utilize experiences which were Incomplete, 
frustrating, and "problematical." Such experiences provided the perplexity, 
confusion and doubt of an Incomplete situation In which the consequences 
or goal is not fully determined. (Dewey, "Experience and Thinking," In 
Democracy and Educat ion. 1916). 

Emergence of Problem Discussions 

At the beginning of the school year, the students' writing - and the 
teachei's - does not focus much on student-Initiated problem discussions. 
Normal student-teacher conversations are highly constrained by aocial norms 
and role expectations, and these students by sixth grade have mastered the 
art of saying what teachers want to hear. So students begin the year writing 
about "safe topics" - academic ones mostly - and most atudents do not at first 
express negative le elin B s or complain. A typical, "non-problem" entry during 
the first four weeks will read like this. 

Sktmo d °we 8 lndl8 ? r T rt - " 19 qulte fUn " 1 « dol "8 the 
Eskimo We are going to lave a spelling test. Hy bike had a 

' J'" 80 "° mon dr °P ed me off. I hope I get 100 on spelling. 
I have a soccer game this weekend. It will be fun H«ve ■ „irZ 
weekend. I will (Carlyle, 2 U-S) HaV " " 

The teacher'a experience in 17 years of using Journals la that It 
usualiy takes four to six weeks for sufficient rapport and trust to be built 

... before students venture out Into the uncertain waters of discussing 
their personal concerns, about academic life, about other atudenta, about 
themsel ves . 
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One student in her spring Interview provide^' a n excellent validation of 
the ehift from more impersonal, "what we did today" writing toward more 
personal "what went wrong" expressions, a shift which occurs in most Journals 
by November of the school year. 

Well at the beginning of the year I might not feel as strong 
to write to her ibout my problems. I m ight think that this isn't 
something to write tc her about. But over the year I got 
more used to It so I wrote m ore about what my problems were... 
At the beginning I would talk about the day... not the problems 
of the school, (but) Just what I what I think about what we did 
and stuff like that. And then soon. ..you know it's sort of Mke 
steps You know at the beginning you might Just write about 
school and soon it might get into a little of your problems and 
then you're talking about it. (Annette) 

A few students in our corpus took much longer to complete these "steps." 

One student managed not to bring up directly any complaints or express any 

problems until April . However, most students after this initial period, 

find their own ways of expressing their frustrations, feelings, and complaints 

very freely to the teacher. They know that in the Journals, "you can say 

whatever you want, and it's ok." 
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Examples of Problemn Topic, and gjglg of Initiating a m,...„,»„ 
Some Idea of the variety of co«ent> „hlch students on any given day 
Introduce In their Journals can be found In the example, be low, from one 
day 1„ the one-week sample of writing 1„ March. These comments represent 
a diversity of t.plc. and of styles, from mundane academic to very personal, 
~>d from "childish" expereasions to very sophletlcsted argusents. 

A Sample of Entries from March 10, 1980 

I didn't think our presentation was well put across. We 
wrote a different one and I liked It a lot because I „ ro te 
It myself H „ss a waste of time. If I had known we were 
supposed to do It the other way, I wouldn't have spent so 
much time on It. (Sam) 

Math was pretty good today. But not as good as usual. 
Hone of today was. (Cordon) 

I found out Kelleen dldnt say that. She said "Donna." I 
asked her If she said that, (ifcenle) 

Today was O.K. Remember to tell Tal that she can't play with 

r " h :," W ™ I'll tell you what happened. We 

were playing easy on Liz and Tal and they were still playing hard 

tney U8 closed e f H Pl ' yed "* *' ~ d " -"nM^o 

they closed the game and threw the ball on us. (Jill) 

and lt's^or Ti t* ^ ™ *"* J ° 8D K " P C » llln « - »— 
Joan k L if?*' ? eCaU " nOW " fter Tal 8t °PP ed t° r " «*«« 

out I ZlV * \7 Mr "" d " ylng W11He *° Ur ln *^ubl«. 
«7 „ J \V anythln « If 8 not fair and If they keep 
It up I would think about getting a transfer. (Willie) 

Boring boring 
Boring today 
Why Because it 
didn't Interest 
me 

Alot of. (Uz) 
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The Importance of Probl -m Discussions ■ 

How can we begin to make sense of this diversity - ma ny of which are 
not pursued be yond a one-time comment? Many comments about problems are 
only fragment, of the actual sequence of events. In p« Mllog over thle 
issue, It became clear that our concern could not be how the journal writing 
co-pares to fomal studies of "problem-solving" and reasoning, particularly 
as It is defined by cognitive Psychology and the literature on human problem 
solving capabilities ( 8lB0o and Hewell, 1970). In a sense, I was mislead 
by the students' and teacher's use of the phrase "problem-solving," .„d 
flrat tried to focus on whether specific problem events were analysed and 
"aolved" within the Journals i„ . concentrated span of time. Such rarely 
turns out to be the case. Instead, reading through several dialogue journals 
as year-long Interactions mad, lear that what gets "solved" for the great 
-ajorlty of atudents, Is the need to bring up and dlscss problems at all. 
The cos-on feature 1„ the journals of this diversity D f topics, styles, and 
continuity Is the mutual discussion, of problems together, „ot their "solution". 

The Journals provide an opportunity for students to bring up problems 
openly, at whatever "level" or 1„ whatever way they are able to do so. 
For some, that means a simple ve „ t lng of feelings, with either no need or 
no ability to get Into reflecting on why the difficulty occurred or what can 
be done about It. For others, as we will see, a complaint Is Interactively 
transformed into a full-fledged consideration of alternative choices and D f 
potential causes. Rather than requiring some initial level of competence In 
understanding one's problems before they can be discussed, the dialogue 
Journal permits open entry Into the activity of discussing problems which 
would, 1„ almost all cases, not be discussed In face to face communication 
at all. 
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If we ,lew the Journal,, not as a structured problem-solving event, but 
as .„ open forum for expression, „e c.n see that seversl needs of the students, 
like all human beings, are net. 

First, the need to discuss problems „ith someone else Is met, and the 
students learn that It also helps Just to write down one's feelings. A s 
one student put It In her spring Interview: 

r^H n ° W ^T""" 8 lf y ° U " rlte ln y° Ur Journal, you get this stron* 

I'J r .t? 0 "':' Wrlt1 " 8 a " d 8he " lteB back and * 
you don t feel that much worried about It or anything.. . 
It's over, really. (Annette) 

For problems that don't go sway once they have b.en expressed, problems 
for which some action Is possible or necessary, the te acher's goal 1 8 to 
help her students understand that they have the power to change outcomes, 
and In gaining this new awareness, to accept personal responsibility for 
their own actions. The teacher throughout the year 1 8 modeling and en- 
couraging In her student, the basic fIr8t step In learning to manage social 
reality - participation i„ « dla iogue In which Inner, subjective states of 
one's experience can be shared and made more objective. 

Finally, the concept that "you have choices" is a new idea for many 
students a^ this age. Few begin the year believing that If they experience 
a problem, tner , are 8everal alternatlve course8 Qf ^ ^ 

open expression of problems which the teacher encourages allows her to model 
In her own writing a different way of viewing the event. She can possibly 
guide the student toward a strategy for acting on the problem. Her responses, 
also teach a more significant meta-lesson than Just how to solve. a specific 
problem: the lesson that human problems are events we can learn f ro m, and 
that by mutual discussion alternative actions can sometimes be discovered, 
some student problems cannot beVeadily "solved" In the sense of taking 
specific actions, for two reasons: either they are lntracteble, such as « 
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dWorce In the family * and beyond the child's power to act, or else the 
problem presented Is not the "real" one. In either case, the articulation 
of the problem, , i itself, is a primary step in learning to manage 
one's onv behavior satisfactorily; It is a symbol that the person is not the 
problem. Thus, the dialogue Journal writing serves the primary purpose 
of objectifying and validating the writer's problem as an experience which 
can be shared and understood. 

As a concentrated example of how a student-initiated problem is 
gradually transformed from the "surface" level of a simple complaint, into 
a sophisticated, interactional discussion, we can look at a five-day se- 
quence from the Journal of Liz, a student who begins this particular 
interactional event with a brief expression of anger at being moved apart 
from her best friend. It soon develops into a broader discussion of friend- 
ship. This example occurs in late spring, when Liz has become much more 
open and honest about her feelings. 
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Transforalng a co-plaint into a prohleoi 



141-S In Hra. Tyaona claaa aha had oa to do a one work in there 
like thla: 1. R ea d your DOok 

2. Look at the Night watcher on televiaion 
and Wordamith 
and then we had a teat on it. 

P. S. I'M - 

MAD AND SO Is ANNFTTE 

MAD 

141- T I thought you ..ere going to atop allowing youraelf to be so angry I 

I dor, t know who waa right and who „a« wrong— ao no one could 
ait there- that way the right one end the wrong one both moved. 

142- S Because Annette is a pleasure sitting next to her. And since she'. " 

not going to be with me for 3 ye.rs why not. 

142-T You 2 can ait in 2 other seata and atlll be together I 

Don t a.y you 11 be apart for 3 yearal You both can write to 
each other. Perhap. your parenta would allow you to talk over the 

I'':' !" once • w « k - To V could P lanto B« together after achool 
or during vacational Don't let your friendahip die! 

H3-S Beleave .a our friendahip we not diel(I hope not). 

at th«"; R - I 11 thro "B ht f h -«« f «™*» b»t "hen I took another look 
at the. I realize I don't and manely because of Tsi. Why because .h. 
la a big bull, and troble maker as you know. Mr. R you just don' £ 
know how I f ee l „ he „ , he t . lka tQ J ^ don * 

" 3 " T tells r a e t:r'!a'i D n8 r yOUr ,rl "J' hl «" -refully. U.u.lly uh en .omeone ' 
tells stories about you or trlea to be a bully they are feelln. nrettv 
ow themselves. They act that way to get someone el." o feel 'low 

nroh-hlv * 8 ° rl8ht " b ° Ut pe ° ple " h ° belleve -ch stories! They ' 
probably were not such good friend, in the fir.t place! Tryfit 1, 
ao-o hard) to forgive tbe- ,„ d atay true to thoee'you know .re your 

. a f n r ;o e ne B c.„ n0 dri t t t ? r '° Be ° ne *»* ^ «• 

lit if I , W ° U i d l0V " t0 f °f give lhe "- But the y do"'' deaerve it that's 
^h- T ' "r" 1 *'' 1 c ' n 1 let " no °" e »«* - repeat no one do 
what T.l ia doing to .e! You know turning people away fro- L I 
will never ever forget thia bad thing she haa done to me to "d 

haVthe fYf" ^ le " Ve th ° ae atU » ld R I only thtk 

that the only fair thing to do don't you Hra. R.I? 
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No I don t agree with you I Tai ia wrong, but you are wrong, 
too, if you keep thinking about .11 rt e bad things snyone Joes 
I can remember when Tai waa your friend and helped you! Don ? t let 
you be your own enemy - j u8 t ignore what people aay and SIIOW 
everyone by your actiona that you are in no' w.y whatever" uTs 

^o^tn 8 !^ 1 " 8 ' Y ° U lettl " g hate P 01 ^ > »••' "» J«t Isn't 

You're right but I can' t stop thinking .bout whst she's doing 
to me know now wayl I can't stop. 

tod.T'.Vu'^lly! 1 .' 81 ' 8068 10 ^ 1181 " 0ay - HO ° y - ^i was a pest 

Inr. Tal " eV " " e Bhe onlv °"toryed »e. I c.n remember 

lot. of times she hsd tried <o fight me sre st.rt rumors .bout me 
its just .wful being in her with her. its s psin ln the neck 
to have aomeone comparing with me and trying to prove they .re 
oetter then I an. 



Vm glad you are trying to put Tai out of your * in dt You have 
other frienda a he needs frienda. 
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Analysis of Student and Teacher Problem 
Discussion Strategies In an I ndividual Dialogue Journal 

Purpose 

The purpose of this analysis ia to explore what happens when one sCudenC 
writes about a major kind of personal difficulty — a "problem" — over an 
extendeu period of time. We have already seen examples of variations serosa 
students in the way they express and deacribe problems and in functional 
language use - complainta, questions, brief or even vague references, denials, 
avoidance. Now we want to ask whether this student ,~Tai, changea beyond 
her initial strategies, whatever they are, for expressing her problem* to 
the teacher. How does the teacher respond, and what are her strategies? 

Because the journals represent an instance of social interaction between 
a less experienced member of the culture and a more experienced member - the 
teacher - our analysis also must examine the teacher's uae of guided interaction 
to try to help the student learn more effective, mature strategies for reasoning 
about her problems. 

I will examine some very simple patterns of topic Initiation and response, 
topic maintenance, elaboration, and language functions used by the student 
and teacher as clues to understanding how this student approaches the taak of 
discussing and reasoning about that set of problem events in which tihe needs 
to "control her temper." My focus is in what happena in the Journals between 
student and teacher and op how the teacher's responses msy engsge the 
student in using strategies for reasoning about problems. The focus here Is 
not on analysing the content of what Tai actually does in the classroom or 
on the playground about her problems, or whether her behavior changes. In 
particular, I will not demonstrate that Tai does or doesn't learn to 'solve* 
her problems of losing her temper because of the journal writing, I will 
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show that we can infer that she has learned new strategies for dealing with her 
problems, and that there ate instance* in which she uses these strategies 
in her Journal independently of direct teacher assistance. 
This section 1 8 organized thus: 

1. Justification and Method for Selection and Analysis of Text 

2. Descriptive Account of Tai's Journal Entries over Time, 
including: - initisl strateyiea for discussing problem events 

- the teacher's approach 

- theory of guided interaction in the zone of 
proximal development 

- example of guided interaction, "I got kicked 
out of math class" 

- strategies in the spring. 

3. Summery of Problem Discussions across the Year 
h . Conclusion 

'i 

Justification and Methods for Selection and Analysis 
The best way of understanding the nature of problem discussions which 
occur in the journala is to study how students respond to a variety of 
experiences in their Uvea, over a significant length of time. No ready-made 
methods exiat for doing this using non-dlt ected written language, either in 
psychology or linguistics, the two fields of knowledge most relevant to 
our atudy. A few studies of personal Journals kept by adults have been con- 
ducted (Nystrand, 1980; Schumann, 1977). but these are content-spec 1 ffc and 
do not make use of recent understanding about language functions and discourse 
structures. 

Our studies of the Journals have shown that as we move from a focus on 
smaller forms of discourse (topic-level turn taking and maintenance strategies, 
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or language functions auch aa question - response patterns) towsrd larger 
foraa of discourse, our sblllty ss snalysts to see pstterns, structure and 
■caning requires s nsrrowlng of the dsta to one or a few students. At the 
'deeper' pragma tl' evels st which student discussions of problems occur, 
we need to hsve access to auch greater amounte of journsl text from each 
student frr contrastlve analysis snd contextusl clues. And this Increase In 
the parameters, at least for sn Initial sttempt to f.ahlon s coherent .pprosch, 
reduces the number of cases we csn Intelligently worl with. 

This study, therefore, represents s first step towsrd understanding the 
nature of problem discussions snd the language-e.bodled etrategles for reasoning 
•bout problem In the Journals. We will focus on a ,lngle student-tescher 
'nter.ctlon .cross the entire yesr. explore the relevsnt parameter snd 
provide . c 8e Btud y of how one .Ight go sbout .nslyslng other Journsls, or 
even other kinds of dsta (auch as extended transcripts of counseling sessions) 
where elgrlflcsnt persons] problems sre discussed. 

Method of Selection - Student snd Dsta 

For thla Initial analysis, I wsnted s nurnal In which there would be 
repeated lnatancea tf problem dlacusalon about clearly re l a ted events, so thst 
Individual occurrences could ressonsbly be assumed to be responses to the 
...e cl... or kind of difficulty. In effect. I „.. looking for a good example 
uf a major "developmental taak" which a student confronts In order to master 
If personal development Is to proceed t„ the next stage In the life-cycle. 
Thla focus Is bssed on the theory thst In human development, there are atagee 
(throughout chid and adult life) marked by "tasks" - Involving cognitive, social 
and biological changes - whose msstery marks the psychologlcsl competence needed 
for the next stage. (Erlkson. 1953; Havl c huret, 1952) Ih esrly sdolescence. 
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(the developmental stage for most of the sixth graders 1„ our etudy) tne -Jor 
developmental tasks sccordlng to Havlghuret are establishing Independence from 
adults, behaving according to peer norms, accepting oneself as a worthwhile 
pereon. Identifying with ssme sex peers snd scceptlng snd sdjustlng to s chsnglng 

"Develop» t nt.l tasks" are normal and they are assumed to be on, a which 
Indlvldusls have the capabilities to msster by iesrnlng snd growth within s 
cultural setting. Other problem events, such ss an acrimonious divorce 
sltustlon. child abuae. are not events which a atudent can affect or "learn 
to solve" by le.rn.ng new str.tegles or reasoning. From s psychological 
perspective, we are Inferring that the student Is responding to similar 
atlmull sltustlons. snd, therefore, we sre Justified 1„ compsrlng the responses 
from different entries scross the brosd span of a yesr. 

From . soclollngulstlc snd pragmatics perspective, selection of writing 
In response to . clearly related set of events provides s alngle "context" 
for the atudent and teacher writing, even though different persons and 
actions nay be Involved. 

The second criterion for selecting sn lndlvldusl case was that there should 
be J high degree of variability In the student's strsteglee. so thst we 
might observe the potential for change. Several students iia d a major problem 
theme In the^r Journala, but each time responded In almost exsctly the same 
wsy, from beginning to end of the yesr. Initial reading of the Journals 
pointed to one student, Tal, who met both criteria: she struggled all yesr 
with the problem of lnterpersonsl relstlons with both her msth tescher and with 
other students, and she uaed a variety of language strsteglee for sddreesln* 
snd discussing the topic. 

Two lntersctlona, one from fall and one from spring, illustrate the 
perelstence of the Heme whlch one could , abel ..^v tQ gp| . a , ong pegrg „ 
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October 



I enjoyed today except for that little -launderatandlng 
but other than that J u8 t fine, .oh Willie told .e to 2k 
for hla cauae he was going to look for me. Bye. 

tL y °\' n i MUlle BOt tOBeth " you "« ! *° 

tf^n! * L knOWB y ° U h " Ve " 1 ulck '""P". •» h0 1. 

let hL do"l!' " n8ry SO y ° U ' n bB ln trouble - ""n't 

March 

Hra. R. I don't appreciate your taking only one aide of 

hJT 2h!^ C °" d " y " nyth1 " 8 ' bout "« *° u Relieve 
hl». What na>ea ere you talking .bout. I d l n 't hana 

-e to J!ch VC r " lf " nd TOU C " U8e you '«"«« 

Such Interperaonal proble-a .ay . e « B In.lgnlf lent to .„ 
hut thl. atudent'. conflict. with other atud.nt. often led to phy.lca, f, gh t. 
and the reaulting e-otlonal tur-oll dl.rupted acade-lc perfor-anc., .. well 
-a leading to exclu.ion (au.pen.ion) fro- .chool for . day. By the tlx 
ah. entered the .lath gr.de cl... of Mr.. R. , .he h.d been Identified by 
other t..cher. a. . troubled." Probl... „,th other atudent. .re 

not .11; T.l often had open argu-ent. „lth other te.chera, .„d .o-etl.e. 
got "very wr.thy" with Mre. R. (Teacher Interview). 

Additionally, the outer of proble- dl.cua.l„„ .bout the topic 1„ T.l'. 
Journ.l w., „ot .o great aa to be overwhelming. 

■V thl. .ppro.ch, 42 '.vent.' were Identified In which the topic wa. 
actual or potentl.l conflict or dl.putea with aether child, Mre. R., or 
another teacher ,„ the .chool. So -e probl... ,..te„ only one day, Involving 
only one Interaction; other- atretched acroa. ,0 day. a. . .,„g, e top , c for 
continued dl.cu..,o„. The .election crlt.rl. Included toplc-dl.cua.lon. which 
met the following criteria: 
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1. In the domain of Interperaonal relatione (tMa atudent expreaaed 
few problems at all ln relation to academic work) 

and 

2. Involved an actual conflict which either Tal or the teacher 
references aa a problem for her or the other person involved 
or 

3. Involved a recurring relationship with one ot^t>e students or 
teschera with wham Tal, at other times, experienced open difficulty 
and discomfort, luus, the rommenta on her math claaa teacher 

are Included after that relationship became one of conflict for her 
since each aubaequent mention of the math teacher might be an 
expression of the continuing problem, or evidence that it had 
been reaolved. Likewise, Tai'a interactiona with aeveral other 
Students - Willie, Joan, and Liz - were uaually onea of conflict. 
Figure 1 charts the specific topics which make up the theme of Tai'a 
Journal as she and the teacher interactively and gradually define it: 
"learning to control my temper." The figure ahowa the content of the comment 
who initiates it, and the number of turns involved in a diacuaalon of that 
particular problem. This method is drawn in part from Shuy's work on topic 
analysis in taperecorded converaationa in legal affaire, and adapted to the 
written dialogue writing (Shuy, 1981 a, b). The firat page of the chart alao 
ahowa the interactional atructure of one topic event, to indicate that 
each box repreaents a number of turns and specific comments addressing the 
specific topic. 
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Figure 1. 



Discussion of Problem Events in Tai's Journal 
Problem Events 



September 

1 



October 

5 



8 



November 

9 



Sorry I 
disobeyed 



This is my 
last day 



(2} 



\(5) 



Willie's 
looking for 
me 



Ik) 



Why I vasj 
late to 
math 



C2> 



Fight with 
Liz 



(2) 



Trouble on 
play- 
ground 



You were 
excluded 



About Joan 


What hap- 


and me 


pened with 


(.2) 


Joan 




(2) 



I lost my 
paper for 
math 



(3) 



Expansion of 
Representation 
Topic Discussion 
To Shov 
Interactional 
Structure. 



00 



Topic Event Z 



CD 



You tried 
hard to 
stay cool 
with Mrs. 
Tilson 



(1) 



Tai: 



Mrs. 




Thank you 
for under- 
standing - 
I'll shape up 





Thenx you 
I'll tell 
her 



12 



13 



December 

U 



15 



TOPIC lgVKMTS 
16 17 



18 



19 



January 

20 



21 



22 



I was rude 
to Mrs. 
Mc In tyre 

C51 



Recess was 

confu sion 

— r?i — 



I wish 
didn't 
have you! 



That phone 
call both- 
ered ma. 



(1) 



(6) 



Mr. Nickel- 
son is Bean 



(2) 



Complaints 
about you 
at volley- 
ball 



You got 
kicked out 
of math 



(3) 



(1) 



Your tem- 
per 50t a< 
way with 
Mr. McCar- 
thy. 

(IT 



You caused 


Why were 


a problem 


you rude 


in P.E. 


to Joa&? 


(2) 


(3) 



Joan needs 
your help 
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February 

24 




25 



March 
26 



27 



TOPIC ETTEjrrS 
28 



29 



30 



kicked out 
of math 



(12) 



Joan won't 


Joan '3 lit- 


3 reaaona 


liaten to 


ter didn't 


why I hate 


he 


jump me 


Willie 


(5) 


(2) 


(3) . 



today waa 
terrible 



(3) 



Trouble on 
the play- 
ground 

"(3] 



31 



32 



Our group 

couldn't 

agree 


Mr. Nick- 
elaon 
makes me 

sicki 


(3) 



(3) 



April 
33 



You are 
bugging 
Jlllle 



(3) 



33 



34 



Tou took 
Willie's 
side 

(3) 



35 


36 


37 




I date Mr. 
Nic kelson 


Gordon 
gets on 


I nated 
you and 


(5) 


my nerves 


Alice 


(1) 


(2) 



TOPIC EVEHTS 

-38 



May 



You axe 
being un- 
fair to 
Alice 



(3) 



You acted 
snobbish 
and made 
me feel 
bed 



39 


40 




Ralph and 
Kitty 
1 made me 
feel bed 


I hate 
Mrs, Cai- 
lender 


(k) 



41 



(3) 



(2) 



42 



I don 
think 
anything 
wrong 



I did! 



(3) 



Could you 
make up 
with Li* 
and Annette? 

(2) ' 
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Initial Strate K lp a f or DlscuBSlnfi Pmhl — 

The student slw.ya writes flrat .bout the events of the day. and. 

therefore, ha. the critically 1-portant choice of what toplca to Initiate. The 
•tudent ha. the option to "avoid" certain event., and focu. on other.. Once 
. topic h.. been „Uct*i, the atr.teglea for Initiation Include ...king , brief 
or minima, .eference .o.e event., c.rrylng out . particular l.mgu.ge functlon 
auch .. .pologlzlng. explaining, questioning to elicit . de.lred te.cher 
re.pon.e, ,„d/or giving . defiled, el.bor.ted .ccount. Once the reecher's 
response 1. read . the , tud ent ,g.l n c8n chooae to dlecont ^ dl8cuaalon „ f 

the topic. re.ponded to or Initiated by the teacher or respond with the a rP roprl.te 
language function, 0 

Ae we look .t Tal's writing .bout problem, with other .tudent. .„d with 
teacher., we find not .urprl.lngly th.t her atr.teglea for di.cua.lon often 
-re to avoid Initl.tion of the dl.cu..io„. to „ot re.pond to te.cher initiation, 
or to initiate a di.cua.lon but M ke only mlnim.1 reference to the event lt .elf . 
-optima, coupled with an apology. The problem, T.i h.. . re re.l-world event. 

she experience, the. - .he i. put dowr, by other., teacher, .re unf.lr .„d 
"on her c.e." other, don't pl.y ,. lr at receaa . an<J ahe ^ ^ ^ 
apparently a.elng little connection between the.e event, .nd her dl.logue Journ.l 
entrlea. unlea. the conflict involve. Mr.. R. I„ th.t caae> an apology u 
offered. 

No Initiation or Res ponap 

One pattern for deeling with . problem 1. to .void initiating . di.cua.lon 
.nd when the te.cher bring, it up . to „ ot respond. Thia occur, six tl , M ln 
the f,r.t h.lf of the ye.r . gener.lly when a confrontation with another te.cher 
h.. reaulted i„ beine kicked out of claa. or 'excluded' fro. the achool for 
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- day. We learn what happened only fro- the teacher'a di.cusalon. a. the.e 



examples Illustrate: 



9 


s 


T 


S 


1 


t 


We missed you on Monday. I hope 
that never happens again! We don't 
want your school record to 8 how 
thtt you've been excluded. 


f) 


10 


t> 


I know you were angry with Mrs. Tilaon's 
comments, I'm sure I wouldn't like 
Her or anyone else tell me that. 
You tried very hard to stay cool! 
Good for you. The more yoi« can do 
that the stronger you'll be. 


0 


It* 


ft 


I do hope you never get kicked out 
of math, again. You are going 
there to learn, not to tell other 
boys and girls anything. 


0 



Minimal Reference 



The fir.t time a conflict occur. - a vejrbal fight with another atudent 
who put. her down -J.l focu.ea on her behavior toward Mr.. R.. and apo'ogl.e. 
but givea no account of the event and doea not complain. 

S: I really enjoyed today copying for people who broke the 

law 1 m a orry 1 didn't obey you, f „,u try 
harder tomorrow. I'm not writing alot because ite time 
to go home . ( 1 ) 

She get. .„gry . g , ln wlth Mra . R . [wo day8 { 2 }> anJ 

anger 1„ the journ.l. then spologHee l a ter in the day In the a-me entry. The., 
two e.rly minimal reference to . problem with no el.boratlon about what 
happened occur frequently when a conflict occur, in the firat half of the 
achool year. (Table 1 at the end of thia section will aummarlze her atr.teglea.) 

Does Hot Initiate hot «P«pn „da to Teacher Initiation 

The third strategy i. to not initiate a dlacuaaion but to respond to the 
teacher', dl.cu.sion of . problem event with sn appropriate atatement. Although 
we h.ve no w.y of knowing, thia pattern doea not seem unusual for a child: 
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avoid mentioning something 'bad' that you have been involved in, until 
the adult authority brings it up and says what you already know to be the 
caae, and then respond with an appropriate apology or compliant acknowledgment. 

A striking example of this pattern occura very early in Tai's journal 
and will provide ua with a springboard for examining the teacher'a role in 
these problem discussions in the next section. 



No 1 didn't. It was a 
very great experience. 
I didn't know how to 
spell It.* Oh I 
did like science and 
I liked helping you 
out and I had a very 
nice day and I'm glad 
you liked t».e reports. 
I wanted to do some- 
thing different from 
everyone. 

^response to 
question about s 
science lesson 



T (Oct. 1) 

You were very helpful! 
Mrs. Adams vat, happy 
to have your help. 

I know you were angry 
with Lizzie and she 
was angry with you. 
If you insist on 
yelling at each other 
and then fighting, 
I'll have you sus- 
pended from achool. 
Thoae are the rules, 
I really don't ever 
want to do that, but 
If you fight , you 
force re to do It 
to you — even though 
I will mlas you for 2 
daya, I mjat do it. 
What can you do when 
you get so angry? 



Bye changing seats and 
Ignore. I hsd a lovely 
day. I played 



In this entry, Tai makea no mention of a fight which occurred that day - 
perhaps she felt there was no reaaon to diacuaa it, perhapa fro. her perspective 
what happened waan't her problem. The teacher initiatea the problem and 
deacribea Tai'a, inner atate - "you were angry" - and goes on to describe the 
conaequencea if she geta into a fight again. 

Tsi's reaponse is perfunctory and co-pliant. She glvea a brief response, 
which does not directly address the teacher's question about her, anger, and 
goes on to discuss the events of this day. 
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Elaboration or "Giving art Account" 

Tai doea initiate 12 problem discussions, but she gives an account 
In only five which are ones she haa either 'solved' before bringing it up 
or ones in which she can affix the blame on aomeone elae, even though her own 
actions were *psrt of the problem 1 . 

6: The reaaon Mr. N didn't kick me out becauae he 
waan't there we had a substitute she was nice, 
even though I came late I got everything done and 
I waa so nervous and mad I forgot my homework 
somebody took my pencil I thout I had loat 
my key I waa Juat really upset then I Just 
sat down a minute and thought then I found my 
key In my shirt and everything went Juat fine. ' 
when I Just aat down and thought about everything. 

Diacuaaion of Non-Initiation, Non-Reaponae. and Minimal Refe rence 
Patterna , ' ~~ ~ 

Of the firat 24 problem inatances (up to the mid year), when a probl* 
occurred in Tai's life, to her or by some action of hera, which waa aignifia 
enough tc be mentioned by either student or teacher, only five were "elaboratt 
accounta" (mul t i-aentence comments wUh specific detsila, and sometimes 
with connections between the actions, actors au^ .utcomes described). 
The other 19 break down In thla way; 



Table 1: Student 


St rat eg lea 


for Problem Diacuaaion 




Total 


Does Not 
Initiate 
or Respond 
(1) 


Does Not 
Initiate 

(2) 


Initiatea 

with 
Minimal 
Reference 
(3) 


Initiatea 
and Glvea 
Account 
(*) 


Elaborates 
with Teacher 

AssJ^tance * 


Frequency 24 


6 


6 


7 


5 


(6) 


Percent of 
Total 
Problem- 
Events 

(1~2U) 


251 


25X 


79X 


21Z 


(25Z) 



or questiona, after Tai haa let the teacher initiate (column 2). 

'-i r 1 1 



What does this pattern mean? The high proportion of her comments which 
give no information relevant to a significant event, or .re ambiguous 
( U : "Today was okay except for that Httle misunderstanding"), could be 
viewed as evidence that the student 1. flouting the common principles of 
communicative cooperat lveness on which conversation depends. Speakers are 
expected to be, and expect others will be, informative, relevant, honeat, snd 
clear (Crice, 1975). In Tai 'a case, we have no evidence of deliberate flouting; 
on the contrary, two times (18 and 43>) when the teacher initiates discussion 
of a conflict Tai had with other atudents on the playground, and in three 
instances (15, 49, 53) of peer conflicts which Tai minimally or ambiguously 
initiates, she goes on to offer an account or elaboration of her feelinga with 
the teachsr'a help, over several turna. Tai may believe that once something 
unpleasant or 'bad' has hsppened and ia over with, there isn't any reaaon to 
•talk 1 about it. In fact, 8 he articulates a belief like this later in the 
year ( 30 ), in reaponse to the teacher 'a question M Can we do something so 
that doesn't happen again." Tai writea: 

There's nothing we csn do about what happened in 
the past from yesterday. 

1 think the moat reasonable interpretstion of Tsi's initial strategies 

of not bringing up conflicts, particularly when they involve other teachera 

(38, A9, 55) or school authority (2lJ *s that she is not conscious of the 

variety of ways sn event can be perceived and described or the complexity of 

relstions between inner states of being - feelings, ideas, intentions - 

sctions in the world, snd outcomes. Tai does offer apologies when they seem 

appropriate, but she does not discuss the events. The formsl spology 

"I am sorry thst I,.." is, from her perspective, sufficient to meet the 
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conditions of informativenees, relevance, honesty, and clarity. I n many 
classrooms, in many conversstions, she would be right. 

However, in this dislogue, the other participant is plsying by a 
different set of rules. Incidents such ss being excluded from school for 
fighting csn be described and mutually discussed ss a means of understanding 
how to svoid the problem the next time. At the start of the yesr, Tsi 
doesn't sppesr to know how to play this gsme, unlike other students such ss 
Willie who seize on events as opportunities to offer their personsl point of 
view about vhy things happen snd to elicit the tescher'e in response. 

If we look at the data in Table 1, we can see thst Tsi is willing to diacu 
at leaat some proble.-eventa over time, if the teacher takes the lesd snd 
asks questics, or more slgnlf icsntly , if the tescher takes on the task of 
describing what happened, with students who are having reoccurring inter- 
personal problems, the teacher systematically uses even the most mlnlmsl 
reference to an event to offer an elaborated, precise description of whst she 
knows or saw happen. It would seem that the teacher is being "ovei informative 
telling the student what the student already knows. We will dlsc.*ss in the 
next section the purposes and possible effects of providing this descriptive 
information. 
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What la the Teacher Itolng : 

I want to turn now to characterize the teacher's role and the nature 
of her reaponaea 1„ thla interaction. I„ some Journals, student, alwaya 
■ention «aJor interpersonal problems, giving their account of what happened ' 
-nd sometimes requesting advice. In a few journal., students never .ention 
conflicts, complain, or express feelings. T.i falls In between these two 
extre.ee. and as we will de»onstrate. she shifts from a low Incidence of 
complaints and descriptive accounts of problems to . high Incidence. What 
is the tescher's role. If any. in this shift? Does T.I change 1„ a manner 
unrelated to. or Independent of. the te.cher's comments, questions, responses, 
•nd modeling of str.tegies for discussing problems? Such . possibility seems 
highly unlikely. I„ this section, we will „.„ t to examine the variability 
in the teacher*', str.tegies for discussing problems, to see how these m.tch 
or fail to match the student's. 

Topic Initiation 

We have alre.dy pointed „ut th.t the p.ttern of topic initiation Includes 
s signiflcsnt number of teacher- initiated topics «t the first of the ye.r 
(12 out of 21, or 50 percent). The te.cher usu.lly .Hows student- to initi.te 
topic, and takes the role of respondent, commentator, on those topics. Yet In this 
Journal. and 1„ other extended dlacu.slons of . recurrent problem, the te.cher 
also takes the initiative and orlnge up events for di.russlon which the student 
hasn't mentioned. She is . very act lw e pn.Ucip.nt in thi. topic (1„ co „tr.st 
to her introduction of fewer topic, than Tai In the Journal .. a whole; for 
the first 15 days she Initiates 2 3 topics to T.l's 3k, .nd her inlti.tlons 
predomlnstely .re questions to elicit discussions, not fully el.bor.ted 
topic-comments. ) 
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Description of What Happened 
The most striking difference between the student and the teacher In their 
strategies for discussing problems early In the journal (and in contrast to the 
teacher's other topic initiation.) ia In the practice of describing what 
happened when Tai does not do so. The teacher describes what happened 
snd why it happened {iron her perspective). In effect, she is modeling for 
the student the strategy of giving a succinct, but structurally complete, 
account of the event, 1 including the detaila of what happened and the rela- 
tlonahip or connections between what happened and the consequences, 

A closer look at Tai's first apology for some classroom dl Bru ptlon can 
help ua underatand aome of the differences between the student's approach 
to diacussing problems and the teacher's, Tai offers this apology on the 
fifth day. 

Tai: Mrs. R. I'm aorry I didn't obey you. I will try much , 
harder tomorrow, 

Tai uses the conventional social formula 'Vm sorry I did X" and follows It 
with the promise to "try much harder tomorrow". From het statement it isn't 
clear what happened or what she'll try harder to do. Her statement certainly 
has the form of a complete speech action. Put does Tsi's entry alone accom 
plish the function of apologising for some wrong committed? The tescher does 
not aeem to think so, snd her response takes Tai's effort snd "completes" 
it with a more socially mature way to accomplish an apology — 
describing the event, the actions and actors, and estrblishing the relationship 
between actions and outcomes. 

1 Elsewhere in the analysis of elaboration In this report I have described the 
teacher's way of modeling this aort of reflective elaborstion the meaning 
of events. 
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Mr*. R. : I ■ glad you w<nt to obey ^ j yiV , lway< try 
to be reaaonable when I ask you to do soaethlng. 
If I am wrong pleaae tell me nicely and we'll 
change thlnga. You are a beautiful, very saart 
sixth grader. If ,oBe one tails vu an Idiot - 
I* shows how wrong they are - -„ u 't bother to 
•newer the.! Juat laugh - br suse ... jy ju.t 
don r know you ! . 

fhe teacher tight have written only "thsnfc ,'a -w, you'll do 

bettsr." I„.t ld .he flr.t justifies the .-Ig.-tn- j of her actton. a, based 
not on authority but on re.son.bl-ness - "I „m , lw . y . cry to b , re ., on . ble ... 
Sh* then allies herself yutb T.l by pronlsl.-g that their rel.tlonshlp will 
be . coop fc r.tlve effort w;,ere either p.rtlclp.nt ..y be wrong st tl-e., and 
changes or correctlona can be «,tually negotiated - "If I wrong, please 
tell .e nicely and we^ll change things." (Emphasis sdded) 

The tescher then completes the task of apologising by de.crlblng the 
• action which c.u.ed the dl.obedlence. Fro- atudylng thl. Interaction, I have 
concluded th.t a .l„ C ere. sodslly wtvire apology thst Me ts Grlce's r.tlon.l 
-axia. of cooper.tlven«s. (1975) - be Informstlve. relev.nt. honest snd cie.r - 
csnnot be .cco.pll.hed without explicit recognitor snd scknowledgement of 
why the offending sctlon occurred. The resson th.t thl. feature 1. oblig.tory 
i. that In huasn corniest Ion »f m .orry" Include, .n l.pllclt co-.lt.ont 
that the offending action will no t be repeated. To ..ke thl. co-.lt.ent con- 
wlnc'ng .„d .lncere there „,.t be evidence of the offending p.rty'. un der- 
.t.ndlng of how to prevent It. Slm-e T.l doesn't provide thl. (In fret, , iie 
doesn't see. to be swsre st this slsge thst sn sccount of whst hspp*., 
Cllsj for), the tescher d,es. She describes the chsln of events which led to 
the disobedience In her *ntry. sllowlng both Tsl (snd we onlookers) to under- 
stsnd whst hsppened: 

1. Someone called you sn Idiot 

>. You snswered the. (angrily, we lnfor) 



3. I requested that you stop. 

4. You disobeyed my request. 

The tescher also provides sn alternstive strstegy fur Tsi to follow, 
snd explains the behevior of the other atudent as not Justified. Tsi is 
besutiful . n d amsrt, and the other student's label is therefore completely 
wrong (and therefore, can and should be ignored) . 

In this interchsnge, the teacher acknowledge,, Tai's apology but then adds 
S • description which cl.rifie. the ambiguity and gives relevent new infr 
-at ion. We have referred often to communicstive competence ao hsvlng the 
features of informetiveness, relevance, honesty and clarity. "Competence » 
in communication in thi. aenae seems isomorphic with aocisl and moral competence 
Whst T.i did not, or could not, do on her own - accomplish s felicitous or 
effective spology - the tescher assists her in doing. 

Guided Inter action in Discussing Prob lems 

< 

At this poi \ we need to digress from the text to introduce some concepts 
sfeout the nsture of hum,i intersction in educetional situstions ss s wsy of 
understanding more clesrly what the teacher is doing in thic dialogue. The 
term "guided interact W refers to the wsy in which sn sdult, or more 
experienced peer, through aocial interaction with a learner, provides a 
pror^s to aolve s problem, achieve . goal or carry out a task which would be 
beyond the le.rner's ability unassisted. Thi concept comes from the work of 
Vygotsky (1978) who argued that the development of explicitly "human" higher- 
order cognitive skills is r u t about by sn adult shsrlng s tssk with a 
child in a joint enterprise. The adult aaaists the child in accomplishing a 
task until the child comprehends the goal and concepts involved in solving 
the problem or task, and has internslited the verbslly encoded strstegies 
frr reaching thst gosl. Understsnding the tssk is the consequence of going 
through it aeversl times, rsther than the prerequisite. 
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For thi. proce.. to work, the new t.«k .u.t flr.t of .11 be within the 
child', potentl.l under.t.ndlng .nd co«petence - the "rone" of proxl-al 
develop-ent which 1. defined by the difference between t..k. the child c.n 
do unaided .nd tho.e which c.n be .cco.pll.hed only with ...l.t.nce. The 
te.cher cle.rly believe, th.t .elf-control or .elf-regul.tlon of one', 
.ctlon. 1. we ll wlthln the of ^ of stu<Jents; 

often .pend. week, or .onth. trying different .tr.tegle. In .„ effort to find 
the .pproprl.te rone of proxl-1 develop-ent .nd eng.ge'the .tudent In .ctlve 
participation, not Ju.t compliant reaponae.. 

Wood.. Bruner and Roe. point out that In hu „„ proble-eolvlng. co.prehenalon 

gf_the aolutlon ..u.t p re ,-ede 1 ndependen^eroduc tlon of the ,tep. to . .olutlon. 

(1978) The le.rner .uat be able to recognUe . .olutlon to . p.rtlcul.r cl.a. or 

proble„ before he or .he la able to produce the atep. leading to It without 

assistance. 

The excerpt fro» T.l'a Journ.l (belou) ahoua ^ teacher ^ 
entire proble-.olvlng proce... demonat ratea how to Identify the problem 
(both Internal - anger - and external - provocation), reducing the complexity 
of the proble- of Ita ea.entlal element. In ten., of actlona Tal can take 
("What can you do when you get so angry7"). S he then de.crlbe. the lnevlt.ble 
aocl-1 conaequence- of Tal'. .ctlon. If .he fight, (.uapen.lon fro- achool) 
-nd the crucial Benjonal one. ("I ul n mlaa you " . », be affect . dM) 

Her fin., que .tlon ...ert. that there 1. a choice Tal can »ake and a.ka Tal 
to reflect on it. 



2 l zz^ x s^ u 2:.ri By - •••• - 

yelling at each other and then fighting, IMl 
have you suspended from school . Those are 

je rules, I really don't ever want to do 
vhat, but if you fight, you force me to do it 
to you-even though I will miss you for 2 days, 
I must do it. What can you do when you get 
so angry? 

erF^" ; - 



Tai's response is perfunctory and compliant: "Bye changing seats and 
ignore." She is participating in this interactional task, unlike other time, 
during the fall when she makea no response at all to the teacher's comment 
or question about a problem-event. But her participation is to answer the 
literal queetion, and she gives no indication that she has yet comprehended 
the nature of the problem or the solution. Her "correct" answer here seems 
to be dependent on the scaffold of reasoning the teacher has constructed for hei 
■nd is not a product of reflective thought. 

I believe this kind of interaction, which we find over and over again in 
the Journals, ia the same phenomenon as thst being studied by Keenan and 
Schieffelin(1976), the Scollons (1979), and Snow (1981) in young children- 
caretaker interacfciona. Topics sre initially mutuslly constructed, with the 
child providing the topic and the mother the comment. The child then .akes 
over the topic and comment, incorporating both into a single utterance. When 
this happens, in esrly dislogue and in our much more complex data, the process 
shifts to s higher level. The tescher slways requests more sophisticated 
thinking, raising the -nte, but only when a student has progressed from 
offering descriptions of w„at happened to linking actions and outcomoa, can 
the teacher request reflective thinking. 

Griffin has recently suggested thst the term "interactional scaffolding" 
which comes from the investigations of Wood, Bruner and Rose (1978) and 
Wertsch (1979,80) into infsnt problem-solving, may refer to a kind of initial 
modeling of the entire task in s correct fashion by the teacher ot mother, 
and then gradual acquiaition of these new strategies by the child. Griffin 
suggests a more accurate description of the teacher's sctivity tn these 
Journal interactions and in other educstional and social/moral development 
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Practice., would be that .he appropriate, the child', atrategie. Into . new 
*>.l atructur. or frame. (Orlffln, et .1, l 9 8l) Appropriation implies that the 
atudent 1. al.o goal directed and hae .tr.tegle. for solving the problem, 
even If le 8 s effective. 

Tai-a goal .ay be to be a very good .tudent, at least In her journal 
Interaction,,, and her .trategle. Include .voiding discussion of trouble, 
once they .re over .„d apolo^lng politely for wrong actions. The teacher, 
•a we have seen, appropriate, the .pologles and minimal references .nd .dds 
the next step: . description of what happened and why. But .he .lso model, 
the discussion of problem, .. 1„ t he flght wlth u „ le ^ ^ 

strategy l s to not discuss It at all. 
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Example of Dlacuaal n g a Problem 



Many of the problem discussions are brief exchanges. At this age. as 
the teacher points out, problems often don't last more than a day; once 
expressed, the topic will be dropped. 

wario"!L they , Wl i 1 , Wrlte ln thelr J° urnajB » "I don't like the 
mo^Mn » " * ln ! """"thing," " "ao-and-so has been bad 

S^inf ^1 ^ S*1 J ° Urnal 1 tr * to »« ree thttt those are not 
pleasant things to happen to them and ask what they think they 

ay »no a 1 U don*t\ nd " ^ ^ ld " 8 - A " d --times they 
this or 'that T »l " an5r / dea8 » nd ri1 ""ell you might try 

18 " 1 » lw «ys try to give the- two or three alternative. 

the othe^ y «^ V ^ thOUg !: t • ° r 80lutl0n ". "° they can aelect one or 

while Z: 'r^ " eVer 88y 8nythlnB b » ck i" « 

while they will say "l tried It and It didn't work" and so well 

Leu.. 11 ^ U theX d ° n,t 88y 8njrthln « b » ck 1 "»ve to 
assume, then, that either they don't want to discuss It or It 
lan t worth discussing .ore. The problem »ay no longer ex lst. 
iou never know. ° u 

However, there are some problem-events which by their nature won't go away 
but demand sustained attention. Such Incidents function as a concentrated 
experience, In which both student and teacher are called on to make explicit 
use of their reasoning. Where we find such sustained events, we can also 
find a more complete paradigm of how the teacher Intervenes and guides the 
discussion. The example selected from T.l's journal Is the second time she 
was "kicked out" of ma th. This event seems to serve as a turning point In the 
y«r, marking significant changes In TaJ's approach to discussing both Inter- 
personal peer relations and relations with teachers (chief!, Mrs. R. and the 
math teacher, Mr. Nicholson). This particular Incident aerves to lntrod.ee the 
basic features of the problem - discussion model, which normally occurs In 
more widely separated Instances ln other Journals. 



Earl ier Incidents with Math and Other Teachers 

Leading up to this Incident have been three other serious conflicts 
with teachers (12, 16, and 18). In each of these cases, Tal did not report 
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the event or discus, her feel lnga; the teacher initiated the discuaaion, 
? e P° rted th « ev » nt - including in two c.aea an elaborated deacrlptlon of what 
happened, what Tai did, and how Tai >uat have felt (Figure 2 ). Th e 
teacher end. her initial coa»ent with .„ evaluation of the .e.nlng of each 
proble.-event fro. T.l'a point of view. T al doea not co-ent in re.ponae 
in either instance. I„ these serious Incident., the te.cher M y have Inferred 
that Tai couldn't handle even a requeat to tell her what happened. 2 So 
the teacher ha. provided a f.irly co.plete .odel of a proble. diacuaaion. 
Tai doea not need to participate actively and In theae three ln.tences, 
•he doea not . Figure 2 glvea the text of .11 three lncldenta. 

Ju.t prior to the p.rtlcul.r Incident, Tal doe. co-plain once .bout her 
Mth te.cher - the flr.t interper.op.1 cc.pl.lnt 1„ her journ.l. Thl. co.plalnt 
1. not entirely cle.r, but it repreaent. T.l'a acqul.ltlon of the notion 
that "It*, ok to write your feeling.," ,„d even to co-plain about teacher.. 

Tali Mr. Nicholson la Man. when he get. ..d he get. M de 

at the whole claea. Well let'e put It thl. way he waa 
upaet today. ( ) 

The teacher'. re.pon.e .g.ln provide. ,o.e of the .i.sing. relev.nt lnfor-tlon: 
T.i ha. again not brought her teat .core b.ck fro. her parent, with their 
algn.ture. 

Mr.. R. : Mr. . really expect, hi. high Bath group to do well. 
When they don't get their algned test, back, it la 
because they sren't trying. 

Tal haa advanced to the atage of reporting events, but doeo not yet conalatently 
give a full description or account. 



2 

The teacher's observetiona of this student stress Tai's sctlve 
sens, of justice and f.irneai, which .he applied to authority and peer. .like. 
Tal waa not only .en.ltive to te.cher rudene.. or f.vorltl... but would not 
readily accept such behavior a. inevlt.ble. „er atr.tegles for de.llng with auch 
actions prior to being in Hoo. 11, however, were unu.lly phyalcal one.. 
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Diactassion 
Nu-.be r 

10 



Today was a nice day. I 
enjoyed it. I think aockball 
is fun. 



i 

"lues. ; Nov. 1J 

T-l Tai you are growing up! It le ao good 
to aee how you can control your youra, 
I know you were angry with Mra. Tilsoi 
counts. Vm aure I wouldn't like 
to h*ve her or anyone elae tell a*- tlu 
You tried very hard to stay cool! 
Good for you. The more you can do thai 
the atronger you'll be! V m eo glad 
I know you and love you. 



*5 Hra. R when you 8 plt and it 

cleara up do that ae an that it 
lifted in the air7 Xoduy waa very 
fun auch a big coni>?ion. Thank 
you for letting me borrow the 
pencil aorry I didn't turn it 
back to you. I'll try to g*t 
another. 



Mrs. R, We are alaoat through 
with the journal. Oh at reaseaa we 
were fuaalng over outa. Mra. R 
alao why don't they aupply C an fooda 
_/or u a wa Might have aonebodv poor? 



Hon . , Dec . 3 ' 
When people apit the liquid fro. theirl 
■outha may carry all klnda of ger«a 
The germs are ao aaiall we have to uue 
a Magnifying glaaa to even aee the* 
It carriea tiny droplets of iaoiature 
and germe into the air-and ao diseaae 
can be spread. 

What confuaion waa there at recess 
How did you like Readers Theater. 
I do hope you never get kicked out 
of auith again. You are going there 
to learn, not to tell other girla and 
boy* anything . 



18 Whst do you lean by a gang7 The 

call that made me upaet W aa Lit. 
ahe called me an d aak we who I 
liked i n the clasarooa and ahe 
aaked me who didn't like her or 



My writing waan't very clear! I 
intended to write going, not gang. Yo 
explained your atyatery call. I can 
undcratand why that would bother you. 

You just about let your tenper get 
away today! M r. McCarthy knew you W er 
running and that la dangerous. If you 
could have controlled your tenper 
enough to have aaid, ••Yea, Hr. McCarth 
all would have been over and forgotten 
It hurta to aee you behave ao angrily* 
you threw away things you really would 
like to have kept. You were rude to 
the claaa— and that'a the firat time in 
a long tine! 

Thank you for being very quiet and 
conaiderate of Joan thla worning.... 



Figure : 



to^rh'r, 10 ""," ?' 8cu "« ,on of Te.cher Authority Prior 
to Math Claas Incident. 
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Culded In teract Inn 

Th. te*t of the incident In which Tai 1. kicked out of „th cl... .g.in 
i. included in the next two page. (Figure 3). The atudent lnitlatea a report 
of the event - a -jor ,ig„ of progreo. for her, and in the aecond entry, .he 
dl.cu.ae. the ptoble. in the following way: She de.cribea her attempt to 
r.oolv. it (I ..id "sorry"), evaluate, the inef fectivenea. of th.t .tr.tegy 
("h. m»t h-ve -i.under.tood"), .„d exprea.e. her per-„nal feeling. .„d intention 
to ch.nge the aitu.tion ("I didn't ae.n no h.r»." .orry 1 w.a (kicked ouO»). 

Tai'. di.cu..ion of thi. ..jor event i. i„co.plete - there i. diacuaaion 
of what really happened, which i. nece.a.ry aince Mr.. R. ha. no way of knowing 
«h.t went on..nd no reflective ex„i„«tion of what c.u.ed the incident. Th. 
fcher. therefore, "appropriate.'' the atudenf. i„ ltl „ . ctlon . ln the dl ., ogue ^ 
con.truct. through her re.pon... a .ore adequate diacua.ion of the proble.. 
which T.l can and doe. join in. The -etaphor of Appropriation" i. useful here 
(a ouggeatlon fro- P. Criffin) a. a », of de.cribing th. teacher', .ction. 
of incorpor.tlng wh.tever concrete .ction. the child t.ke. tow.rd .olving . 
proble. into . new. ^ compUx . e , uenCe ln . co n.bor.tiv 2 pr oble.-.olving 
affort (criffin . e t ai. l 9 8i). " Th. atructure of thi. coll.bor.tive di.cu,.ion 
1. .hown in Figure U . The atudenf. initiation, .re .hown on the left, .nd 
th. teacher*, on the right. 

The teacher doe. not reject or challenge T.i'a initial aolution of a forwl 
apology. She proceed, (h.ving gotten the infor-ation fro. the ..th te.cher 
Which T.l could not or would not provide) to de.cribe what happened in ten., 
of T.l'. repeated action. ,„d their con.ecuencea (in T-2) and define, the 
proble.: your action, were not in good teste. 

Her de.crlption ha. the effect of engaging Tai in the diacuaaion (in S-3) . 
Tal glvea new inforwtion about whjr .he act. the way .he doe.. In order to give 
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M«d. S I mm. R. I Uked learning 

■bout- India. The Winter Olympics 
spent one hour introducing. How 
■any days will it atay on T.V. 
Today waa okay exept when I got 
kicked out of aath. When Mra. D 
csme ahe aaid. "She remembered me - 
From laat year and ahe aaid I've 
really improved since last year 
and she's proud of me. I love 
green appliea and pineapplea and 
•our things. 

Thurs. S-2 I hope so. Thank you I think 
I grown or Matured a little bit to. 
I'm sorry I wa a to, I didn't aesn 
no ham to Mr. H. Did you talk to 
hisj? I wrote a valentine card to 
hisj. I told my aother I got kicked 
out I told her I said "Sorry" but 
he oust have Misunderstood. I was 
going to bring you an apply. 
Hra. R. - today was lovely. 



to remember 



Fri. & Hon : Holiday 



Ttiee. 



S-3 Where am I going after I 
leave your Math group? What do you 
Mean By wasn't listening? He must 
hsve Misunderstood because I didn't 
wsnt to raiae My hand cauae It 
didn't include the claar and anyway 
he alwaya let people coaie up and 
ask hiM atuff. 



T~l How nice of Mra. 

you. You have really grown up aTotT 
very proud of you. 



r 



I'm aorry yon ,ere kicked out of 



Math. I will talk to Mr 
what we can do about it. 
aettled you May stsy ' 
I'm sure our work i»- 
We'll learn a lo 



to see 



Until it is 
lass. . .but 
jy for you. . 
Jt India 



T-2 Yea, Tai, I talked to Mt • N. He 
felt yov were very rude. You cone up 
to his and bump hiM, or touch hiM when 
you should be raising your hand. You 
eeeM to need individual attention and 
he will give it to you. But bumping his 
body with yours Is not in good taste. 
If you were unaware, of it you haven't 
liatened. He feels he ha a told you not 
to bump hiM, behind the knees, on his 
bsck or any other place. Those were his 
feelings. I could see he was upset by 
your actiona so feel it ia good to stay 
away this week. Ask others froM the clasa 
what work they are doing and you keep up. 
On Honday you can take sll of your Make- 
up work sod ask to be readmitted. 

One of the Most important wsys I 
can tell that you've Matured ia that you 
don't get into a big temper show when 
things don't go your way! That ie_ 
growing up. 

T-3 Mr. N says he has told you not to 
bump into hiM, his knees or any part of hi 
body. That's what he intended by ssying 
he didn't feel you listened. I feel you 
probsbly had no idea you were being rude. 
Why don't you write hiM a letter and expla 
you did not mean to be rude, you really on 
wanted to be close to, hiM to get sn answer 
in private. You could tell him you will 
reapect his wishes and r ems in in your sest 

Your outline reelly helps to see the 
main points of the India Csste system. 

Did you finish your poem? 



Figure 3: Text of Dislogue Jotirnsl Intersctions Discussion 
"Getting Kicked Out of Msth" 

(continued on next page) 
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Thurs. 
fab. 21 



S-4 No I didn't finish. I still 
have to color in ay poem. I waant 
really cloae to hla. I'll demons tr. 
It really don't sat tar cause he 
probably don't want ae back anyway. 

S-5 I just case back fro* receaa 
•nd are getting ready for a lessen 
on aidths. I really feel good about 
what Lis aald. I feel I am atarting 
to be More dependable and relyable. 
I did three papers i n your M th 
group. 



S-6 Today was ao good for Be 
getting back in By msth class. I 
feel I was very nice and tried to 
be helpful. I sure won't p era it it 
to happen to Be again. Now I'b going 
to start off ay apelllng teat 
happy. 

Mra. Reed I 'a going to gat a 
puppy aunday. It waa juat born 
about a couple of weeks ago, two 
weeks really. I *a going to nsae 
it Lealy if it la a girl and 
Leater if lt'a a boy. Hra. R . 
I atop eating nests becauae I'ai 
going to try to earn a acholarshlp 
and to college for four years 
and practice for lawyer. I en- 
Joyed very amch doing the puppets. 
It waa ao fun and there ao cute. 
Now all I have to do la correct 
By Joints together. Have a nice 
weekend. 



Wed., Feb. 20 

T-A Not orly doea he want you back 

he and I feel you are much too sasrt in 
te Mth to be in this class, shall you and 
I talk to hi. together? He is concerned 
becauae you are silaalng out. 

T-5 You are becoming nora dependable and 
reliable! You help me so snich becsuse 
you help others. Teschere csn't slwsys 
help every one Just st the BOBent they 
need help. Some tlaes the t eschar explslns 
something and you can use different words 
end sake it plainer for the listener. 

Mr. N. brought you s note and your 
Valentine. He aent it nicely, you can now 
accept it nicely. You understand the 
problea and because you are growing, I 
sure you'll nev. 4 oerait it to hsppen 
sgsln. 

S-6 Resdlng your Journsl really has asde 
Be feel better! I'a happy « oou t your 
return to asth clsss, too. These things 
are noL happy events but we lesrn froa 
thea. < 
A puppy? Terrific! Are you sure It 
is resdy to lesve its aother? They should 
atsy with their mother* for 6 to 8 weeks. 
What kind of puppy Is it? Csn you find s 
ssfe piece for it to be outside? 

The shadow puppets ate fun! They're 
very auch s part ot tndls. Won't it be 
fun to use the puppzt to tell your 
ayth? 



Figure 3(continued): Test of Di.logue Journsl Intersctions Discussion 
Getting Kicked Out of Hsfch" 
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ressona, T.i must incorpor.te the inform-tion froa the tescher's description int 
her statement. Thus she writes: . 

I didn't wsnt to rslse ay hand 

cause it didn't Include the clsss 
He slwsys let_geople cose up end ssk hla stuff. (S-3) 

The tescher now incorpor.tes Tsi's reesons in s new foraulstion of wh* 

it h.ppened: "you reslly only wsnted to be close to hla to get «n .newer in 

privete" (T-3) snd she Edifies her ln itisl problea foraulstion: inste.d 

of the student being deliberately rude, which the student hss rejected as a 

rear Jn , the rudeness was unintentionsl or non-conscious. 

At this point, the student a tescher together have sccoaplished a 

description of what happened, a definition of the problea which both can accept. 

The teacher now proceeds to offer a new atrategy for aolving the problea: a 

felicitous apology which includes scknowl edge-en t of the offending action- 

and a proalae not to commit thea sgsln. 

Why don't you write hla s letter and explain that you did not 
aean to be rude, you really only wanted to be close to hla 
to get sn snswer in prlvste. You could tell hla you will* 
respect his wishes snd reasln in your seat. (T-3) 

Tsi is now .ble to evsluste this strstegy, sgsln ahowing how the tescher 

is able to "ec.ffold" or ssslst the student to use her existing coapetencies 

to solve s new problea. 

It reslly don't matter becsuse he probably don't wsnt ae 
beck anyway. (S~U ) 

The teacher now gives new information to challenge Tai'a reasoning. The 
asth tescher does wsnt her back, snd he believes she is "too anart" to stay 
in Mrs. R's clsss <• lower level). The evidence for Tsi's scceptsnce of this 
assert!, n is ainlnsl, but I infer thst her response "I did three papers in 
your asth clsss" is sn scknowledgeaent thst she knows she is doing very good 
work snd is sasrt. (S~ 5) 
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ill 



Hypothetical 
Problem 
Discussion 



Students Independent 
Discussion Strategies 



Student's 
Assisted Strategies 



1. Report Difficulty (S-l) Reports event 



2. Express Feelings 



Expresses personal feelings 



Teacher's 
Discussion Strategies 



(T-l) Acknowledges 
difficulty as 
topic 



ro 



3 Describe What 
Happened 

4. Define Problem in 
Terms of Reasons, 
Causes for What 
Happened 

5. Suggest Alternative (S-2) Reports action (apology) 
Actions 

6. Evaluate Alternatives 
in Terms of Potential 
for Success 
(Hypothesis) 



7. 



Evaluate Consequences (S-2) Evaluates consequence 
of Choice 

Formula to # General 
Principle Learned from 
Experience 



(S-3) Identifies her 
reasons 



(S-4) Evaluates likelihood 

of success 
(S-5) Accepts evidence and 

agrees to action 



(S-6) Evaluates outcome 

and predicts success 



(T-2) Describes what 
happened 

(T-2) Infers reason and 
identifies proble 

(T-3) Reformulates prob 

(T-3) Suggests actions 

(T-4) Gives new evidenc 
for success 

(T-5) Suggests new acti 
and predicts 
consequences 



(T-6) Draws general les 
from events 




Figure l»: Teacher Appropriation of Student Strategies in a Collaborative 
33/ Problem Discussion* 'l r I 



finally, Mr.. R. mat describe ex actly »het Til ahould do; "You can 

accept It nicely," ,„d evaluatea In advance {. prediction) Tal'a aucceaa at 

cha.. t ag her behavior by giving . re.aon „hlch recapitulate, the teacher*. 

toel 1„ dl.cu..l„ g pro ble> „ If .tudent. can unde.et.nd the connection 

between their own .ctlona aad Lhe con.equence., . th t . S they have a choice 

to direct their beh.vlor toward desirable goala. The teacher eay.: 

tou underatand the problea and becauae you are growing 

U£, 1 ■ .ur. you'll never peralt it to happen again. (T-5) 

Inphaala added) 

In the atudenf. fl M l coanwnt, It appear, th.t the .tudent ha. taken 
ao.e action to talk or write the te.cherj It ian't apparently neceeaary to 
•enUon what happened, as both atudent ,„d teacher know It. But tSe action 
need, to he evaluated, .nd the force of the te.cher'e prediction acknowledged 
as accurate. Tai aara, 

I waa very nice and tried to be helpful. I sure won't 
peralt It to happen to ae again. (S-6) 

This ext#:i<.sd discussion illustrates two eaaential features of the 
dialogue writing which .re particularly salient vhen there Is a proble., 
or diaputable event about which the two wr ters do not initially agree. Or 
iiretdy ahovn |„ Figure U , is the way in which'the teacher appropriates t;.. 
student^ initial , or janited efforts to dlscuas an d resolve . problea, when 
that effort ia Incomplete fro* her perspective (the teacher aa soc - 
cultural representative). The teacher provides the additional str gles such 

deacrlfrtlon In auch a way that the atudent can now participate *.id con- 
tribute, exemplifying a collaborative or interactive social construction of a 
task (Cazden* i979| Scolion, 1979) - 

The second is the occurrence of autusl Incorporation of the | ^positions 
asserted by each participant. Such incorporation on the student's psrt nay 
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be . reflection of an .ctu.l "learning .o«ent" In which, by read! the 
teach. deacrlption. .he 1. enabled to find a aybollc repreaentatlon 
of her own experience and, thus. C o.e to know It and heraelf . The teacher 
alao lncorporatea the student's propoaltlona. therefore creating a ahared 
reality which lnclodea both perspectives. Figure 5 lllustrstes how 
thla autual Incorporation occura In thl. dialogue. T.i challengea the 
teacher', definition of the proble. »y ou were very rude" In S-3; to do so. 
ahe explicitly accepts part of the deacrlptlon of what ahe did (co.lng up 
instead of raising her hand) a. a b.sla for explaining that .he had reasons 
for the.e action, ("it w.s prlv.te" and "he let. people co.e up to hi. 
de.k"). The tetcher In her next turn reesserks the objective proble. 
(which Tsl hss not -entloned) as one sctuslly of touching hi.. But the 
tescher a l BO incorporates the .e.nlng of Tsl'. t e..on. into a reforested 
definition of the. cause of the proble.: "You prob.bly hsd no Ides you were 
being rude," 
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Student 



Teacher 



S-l I waa kicked out of math. 



T-l I'm aorry. fi\ 8ee what I can do. 



S " 2 }^Mill!i^3**?J>RMK%-. I s-id 
aorry . He misunderstood. 




You seek attention by coning up instead 
of raising baud . You haven't listened 
to him. Stay in my class this week. 



S-3 What do y<>u mean '' wasn't 

listening" ? I didn't want to^ 
raise my hand because it was 
private. He lets others come up 



1-1, The problem is bumpin g him. I'm au 
y^m^y^ t Vsre v th4s v w^s ,ryde 
r Write him a letter and say you now 
understand , 



S-4 X wasn't really close to hi m. 
He probably wa^t^ae Jmck 




Jfe^S^E^ftJW JWfc We both feel 
you are t oo smart to be in this class . 
Let's talk to him toqether. 



s "5 I did three papers in your math 
group * (I am too smart,) 



T-5 You understand what happened now and 
won't permit it to happen again: Mr. 
sent a note, you can accept it nicely. 




S-6 ...getting back in/math was good. 
I was very nice in' matnT^U 
never permit it t> happen again 



T-6 



I^agpy^tpo 
unhappy events. 



We can learn from 



Figure 



Mutual Incorporation of Propositions by 
Student and Teacher, 

Propoaltlona Introduced by the teacher and incorporated 
by the student in her reasoning about the event. 

N Propositions Introduced by the student and Incorporated 
by the teacher in her reasoning about the event. 
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Overview of T«<'s M. nu«.lo n ot Problems Aero., the Year 

He have „»i n ,d the initial etrat.gie. Tai u..d mo.t often for di.cu..ing 
problem .t the .tart of the ye.r—.ntioning the .rent without de.cription 
or any «L«,cu..ion of her feeling., or else not mentioning the ev„nt at all. 
We have .,e*ined in depth on. problem incident in which the .tudent and teacher 
collaboratively achieved a cojpl.te dl.cu.-ion, in order to re.olve th. problem 
and gat Tai readaltt.d to math class . 

I will turn now to an ,x«J nation of all of th. .tud.nt -teacher 
interaction, aero., th. y.ar, uaing ..veral of the anal^ical tool, fro- di.cour.e 
analy.i. used el.ewher. in thi. .tudy. nl . analyei. can provide . .or. co«plete 
Picture of the .tud.nf. .tr.t.gie. for di.cu..ing proble- and of whether 
her strategies change in any meaningful way*. 
Hethod 

The chart, (figur. 6)1 record th. analy.i. of e.ch of the to 
incident, in tera. of th. initi.tion-r..pon,e patterns, number of turn., th. 
~jor languag, function, th. .tud.nt. u... and wh.th.r u.. of languag, function, 
occurred with teacher assistance or not. 

On ths cnert. thsr. .r. thr.. initiation categorie. for de.cribing ,. c f. 
student comment : 

Initiate, problem discu.. lon 
Respond, to te.ch.r initiation 

" aL^S 10 " (d ° e " ^ lnltl8te ° r rMpond to t"chT-inltl.ted 

■L^'h In th * CO<Ung *° d '"ir* 1 * of the occurrence of languag. function. I 

5r.!5r?. M * bS " th " lj<Uvldu » 1 H»ou..ion. of ,ach '.v£*? .nHSS*.,* 

oorti„w. V. i " ! Yent *? hef lnltl *"n« turn and than re.pond. by re- 

^EUntlsct. in . second turn (in re.pon.e, perh.ps, to . te^he^t'onf 

Jn« T! I' thre " lBn « ua « e functions - mention, reporting facts 

and evaluation - would be counted .. strategies for discussing that event „ith 
the second and third noted a. involving teacher assistance * " 



Initiation Pattern 



Problem 
Event 



Topic 



No. of 

Turns Pattern 



Sept. 1 



Nov. 



10 

11 
12 

n 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 



•Ian. 20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



I disobeyed you 
This is my last day! 
Fight with Liz 
Willie's looking for me 
Playground fight - 
stay in 

I was late to math 
Excluded (for fighting) 
Incident with Joan 
What happened with Joan 
Confrontation with 
Mrs. Tilson 
Lost math paper 
Complaints at volleyball 
Rude to Mrs. McTntyre 
Kicked out of math 
Recess was confusion 
I wish I d'dn't have you 
Phone call bothered me 
Your temper got away 
with McCarthy 
Playing boys against 
girl? caused a problem 
Anger at Joan 
Mr. Nicholson is mean 
Trouble with Joan 
Trouble on playground 
You were unkind to Joan 
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Language Functions 



Reporting 



Men- Compliant Anolo- Personal Reports Request- Com- Pre- Req 
tion Response ttizinR Feelinos 4 „ t c *m* q * 
reelings Facts ing Info, plaining dieting Help 



X* 



X* 



Refl 
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X* 



X* 



X* 



X* 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X* 

X* 



X* 



X* 



X* 



Student-Teacher Interactions (continued on next page) 
teacher assisted (occurs in interaction) 
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Figure 6: 



Student -Teacher 



Interactions (continued from previous page) 



Initiation 



Problem 
Kvent 



Topic 



No. of 

Turns Pattern 



25 I was kicked out of 
math 



Murrli 26 
27 
28 
29 

t 30 
31 

32 

• 33 



34 

35 
36 

SI 

38 



May 



39 

40 
41 

42 



12 



Problem with ball 
monitor 

Talk with Joan about 
problem 

Joan sister didn't 
jump me 

3 reasons why I hate 
WliUe 

Today was terrible 
I feel terrible about 
out village 

Mr. N. makes me sick! 

Bothering Willie / 

I hate you (Mrf*. R) for 

-ikJng sides 

You are being unfair 

to Alice 

1 hate Mr, Nlchelson 
Cordon gets on my 
nerves 

I hated you and I will 
hate Alice forever 

Yon are j;o nice 
and so tnrun 

Ralph and Kitty are 
unfai r 

I hate Mrs. CalJender 
Could you make up with 
l.iz and Arnette? 
1 don't think 1 did 
Anything wrong 
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STSTST 
STSTST 

0TST * 
STSTS 
ST 

STST 

STS 
(T)ST 

STS 
0TST 

0TST 

STSTS 
S0 

ST 

SIS 

ST 

STST 
0TS 

STS 



Language Functions 



No Inter- ^niti- 
action Response ation 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



Reporting Rpflprrl 
Men- Compliant Apolo- Personal Reports Request T Com- Pre- Req self 
tion Response gizing Feelings Facts ing Info, plaining dieting Help Eval. 



X 

X* 

X 

X 



X 

X* 



X* 

X* 
X 



X* 

X 

X 

X* 



/] 



X* 



X* 

X* 



X* 



X* 



X* 



X 

X* 

X 

X 



X* 



X* 



X* 
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X* 



X* 



X 

X* 



X* 
X* 



The topic continuation coding 1. based on the work by Kreeft on Topic 
Contlhu.tlon for thi. study, In which eac h event le coded for Its pattern of 
etudent and teacher turn-taking, s Indicates a student turn; T Indicate, a 
teacher turn; 0 locates that one participant does not take a possible turn. 

The l.nguage functions which were re.dlly classifiable sre based on Shuy's 
««aly.ls of functions. However, in this esse, I U8ed the entire student " 8e t" 
of Con»ents .bout sny p.rtlcul.r event as the base .no coded It for whatever 
functions It accomplished , ualng explI clt linguistic .nd lnter.ctlon.1 or con- 
textu.1 c i uea . shu y s . n . lyal8 wa . conducte(1 at fcne 8entence . level ^ ^ 
to .ccount for .11 the sentences In the week-long corpus. Here, so*, functions 
were combined Into slightly .ore complex categories (such aa "reporting 
feelings" as a combination of his categories of reporting opinion. .„d evaluatln 
while other functions are special cases of some of the more general functions 
he chose to work with. 

The classifications, definitions and examples of the language functions 
are given below: the example number refers to the problem discussion In which 



It occurred. 



1. Mentions - This is a special case of reporting, in which only minimal 
or vague reference is made to something that happened. 
No details or feelings are included; it accomplishes 
the function of referencing or "marking" an event wMle 

£x ToH»v 8 f * 8 lUtle new ' rel *vant information as possible. 
Ex. Today was nice, except for that little misunderstand^r (*) 

2 ' C °" fliMt « ea P°™« to question - A response to teacher request for 
information which provides requested information 
Kx. T: Do remember we never play girls against boys. 
S: res, I remember. (19) 

Aj>oJ p fl i 2 ln fi - Statements expressing regret for an action which insulted 
harmed or wronged the person being apologized to. (Thus 
when Tai reports that she apologized to the math teacher, 
it is not included as an apology, but as a report of 
fact.) The art of apologizing has the force of offering 
restitution by acknowledging that harm was done. 
Kx. Mrs H . , I'm sorry I disobeyed you. (l) 
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Expressing Feelings - All statements expressing the student's mood 
or inner emotional state where the intent is to reveal 
internal experience: "I feel bad"; "I hate you" 
Orthography is often crucial to this function, as the 
example shows. 

Ex. Today. I HATED IT. I WISH I DIlV'T HAVE YOU. BYE BYE (l6) 
(Takes up an entire page.) 

Reporting Facts (Giving an Account or Explanation ) - Reporting what 

happened during an event, with the clear functional purpose 
of giving an account (if an initiation) or explanation 
(If req jested by the teacher) of what happened. The 
intention of this furction, in contrast to the category 
of mention is to inform the other person of the relevant 
and/or new facts about what happened. Discourse features 
such aa narrative sequencing cues, and cohesive structures 
are used. 



Ex. About the volleylHilK They weren't playing fare, girls against 
boys and, so it w *T my turn to go and I was getting ready to hit 
ni eve ""* bod y < W * B > raying "it isn't your turn so I said 

Okay. Then after Lizzie got her turn I was going to go. then 
every (body) said, "it's her turn she was here before you and, 
so I let everybody go before me and I was lost, so I kept making 
the ball go somewhere else only two times. (12) 

Requesting Information - A request for information by the student 
within a problem statement is often a request to the 
teacher to clarify some earlier statement. It con also 
be a challenge to the teacher's account. Because of the 
infrequency of this category, the more general funct'on 
of requesting information was used for coding purposes. 

Ex. What do you mean wasn't listening. (25) 

Complaining - A complaint must at a minimum state that an injustice 
or prejudice has been done to the speaker. A felicitous 
complaint, according to Shuy (one that has the desired 
perlocutionary effect on the other person of being under- 
stood as a Justified complaint) must give relevant facts 
(new information) about the event. All complaints were 
coded in the da*,a, whether accompanied by rji account or not. 

Ex. Mr^N. is mean. When he gets mad he gets m8 a Pt the whole class. 

Requesting Help - Explicit requests for the tocher to lake some 

actions, which might include requests for advice (verbal 
action) or behavioral intervention, in the context of 
some problem discussion. Again, the coding requirsd 
explicit linguistic cues ("would you," "can you"), since 
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9. 



10. 



■any of Tai's "mentions" could be inferred to be very 
indirect requests for help. 
Ex. Could you have a talk with JOAN and tell her that 1 am not 

turning the class against her. And don't be telling Mrs. Penny 
that. And when I t#Ul her she won't listen (21) 

Predict^ - The function of predicting includes all statements In 
which the writer indicates thai he or she will or will 
not dosomething in the future, or will be in a specific 

8t *J e ^ Predictions are distinguished from promises, by 
not inc n<ling an offer or pledge of something of value to 
the oth. person (cf. Shuy, on Functional Language Anslysis) 
No promises occur in this corpus, but several predictions 
are found. 

— I ?°? , \^ hln \ I v° Uld Cver get along wltn Mr < Nickelson because 
I hate him. (35) 

(Reflective) ggj R evaluation - A special case of the general function 
of evaluating. Evaluation expresses some Judgment of 
action in comparison to a standard or norm. A self 
evaluation is one in which the content of the evaluation 
is the writer's own actions or behavior. It is evidence 
of 'thinking" about oneself in relation to some c/iter on 
of behavior or expectation, and when fully explicit, the 
r e* 80 "* for the evaluation or the comparison are articulated . 
It thus serves to communicate some meaning or understanding 
the student has about the event. 
Ex. I think over it all on each side both were wrong at one time or 
another. (Ii2; 

Ex. I don't think I would 1, to sit down and talk cause I really 
don t like Joan at the moment.... I don't think I would lik* to 
sit down with Joan cause she threaten me and I wouldn't want to 
listen to what she has to say. (27) 

In reading throJgh the dialogue, there are many instances in which what 

Tai writes ocYWin response to a teacher question or comment. In a later 

section of this paper, , will describe in more detail the pattern of teacher 

assistance. Here, I ..*ve simply noted when a particular language function occurs 

within ajMp**^tional context, in response to the teachei 's comment. This 

is called an "assisted" use, on the grounds that it does not occur independently 

and M*y not have occurred at all without the teacher's response. 
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Discussion of Finding 
1- Initiati on - Response Patterns 

During the first part of the year, Tal Initiated only about half of the 
problem discussions. In 8 ,x Instances <2 5 percent of the discussions prior to 
the math class Incident) she does not Interact at all „lth the teacher - she 
neither Initiates nor responds to the te. ,er's Initiation (Table 2). In the 
spring, 1„ contrast, Tsl-s pattern changes rather dramatically. She never fal 
to respond to a teacher-lnltlated discussion, and she dominates In initiating 
discussions of problem events < 7 8 percent). lr we wer e tj predict s desirable 
change from her Initial pattern. It would be just this:' greater Initiation of 
discussion about problems, and greater response to any teacher Initiations. 
The pattern shown In the table Is one Indication that Tal Is Increasingly 
engaged 1„ the discussions of Interpersonal conflicts or difficulties, and no 
longer avoids the opportunity to comment on them. 
2- Discussion Length 

At the beginning of the year, many of the discussions were fairly brief, 
and particularly those about more serious Incidents, such as bea.,g kicked out 
of class or excluded from school. The median length of an Interaction Increase 
from two- to three turns over the course of the year, (Table 1) Indicating that 
Tal Is now responding to the teacher-s comments more reguxarly (the STS pattern 
and by spring there are no 1-turn Interactions (**) . The Increase In continue 
topic discussions, as Kreeft has demonstrated In her pape- on Topic Contlnuatlo 
for this study, 1, evidence of greater mutual Involvement of student «nd teache 
and greater mutuality of goals, beliefs snd values which sustslns more extended 
ilscussion. We should also note that for some Incidents, the number of turns 
In the spring diminishes again as the student becomes more capable of lncorpora 



Table 2 : Initiation - R^nnnn«. r.ff.r n 








Fall-Winter 1 


Spring! 




local Interactions 


t*5 


U8 


Total 


Discussions about 

Interperponal Conflicts 


2h (28*) 


18 (38*) 


1*2 (30*) 


Discussions Initiated 
Student 


12 (50*)2 


1U (7fl*) 2 


26 (62*)2 


Student Response to 
Teacher Initiation 


6 (25*) 


** (22*) 


10 (63*) 2 


No Interaction 


6 (25*) 


0 


6 (38*)2 


Median Number of Turns 
per Discussion 


2* 


3 1 


3 1 



class in e.rlv F h turning-point • of Tal's being kicked out of math 

and If l*r ill I ^"T* I h " Ve dlVldBd the dlal ° 8Ue lnto tw ° h ' ive ». before 
Sc^UuJ fh K 1 h8¥e " 0t lnClUded the Wh cW discussion In 

It L ?'c?LH e . nl T^ r ° f tUrn8 • " lnCe U WOUld unfalrl y « el 8ht either Jr. 
It is included in the total median. 

2 Aa percent of all problem dlacusslona for that period. 



more of the elements of an "ideal" problem discussion Into her Initial turn, 
ao that the teacher's response Is more likely to be an ev.luative-re.lective 
acknowledgement, and less likely to Involve etrategies for encouraging extended 
dlscusslo... The major purpose, rrom the teacher's perspective, or an extended 
discussion appears to be to define the relevant aspect3 of the problem event, 
to get the facta straight about what happened and where the responsibilities for 
the event lie. As Tai accomplishes in her initiating turn the tasks or de- 
scribing what happened and expressing her personal reelings, there Is less need 
Tor an extended rive or six-turn interaction. 
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3- Language Functions 

Table 3 presents the totals for all language functions Identified In 
the U2 problem discussions. Again, I have separated the totals Into two 
hair-year periods, with the math class Incident reported sepa.atelj from 
either hair. Seve.al interesting findings are evident. First, most of the 
functions occur at some level or Trequency across the year; only requesting 
heir does not occu- In this context until the 25th incident. But the fre- 
quency or use varies: compliant rednonses and apologies occur most during 
the rirst half, and rarely or not at all in the second hair. Reporting 
reeling s, complaining, and the more reflective functions or requesting help . 
predictin g, and reriectlve (s elf) evaluation occur more orten in the spring. 



Table 3 : Use or Lan guage Functions In Tal's Discussion of Problems 



First 






a violu 

Math 


obi un ui 


rroDiems 


Occur. 


Language Functions 


Fall 


Class 


Spring 


Total 






(N=25) 




(N=1T) 


(N=ti2) 


1 


Mention 


5 


1 


1 


T 


2 


Compliant Response 


3 




0 


3 


1 


Apologizing 


3 


1 


0 


h 


2 


Report Feelings 


3 


1 


10 


1^ 


5 N 


Reporting Facts 












(Giving an Account) 


1 


1 


10 


18 


5 


Request Information 


2 


2 


2 


6 


5 


Complaining 


2 


0 


9 


11 


25 


Request Help 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Predicting 


1 


1 


3 


5 


6 


Reriectlve Self- 












Evaluation 


2 


1 


9 


12 




Total 


28 


9 


»*5 


82 




Total Assisted by 












Teacher Interaction 


12 


6 


Ih 


31 




Perrjnt Assisted by 












Teacher Interaction 


U2% 


67* 


31* 


39* 
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Table U report, the relative frequency of the language functions, In relation 
to the number of problem events discussed during each half of the year. After 
the mat.il class Incident, Tal Is much more likely to report facts, 65%, In 
co«pa,..on to 28* m the fall, and to complain (52*). 

T ' b,e '' n C ^!"!l° f U " KUaBe Functlo "» "" ES raa* °f Problem Event 

language Functions Fall - . Isil-t^jerlna 

(E8) ggff I^S^ZDecr^ase, 

Minimal Reference 

Mention 20 

Apologize ^2 

Compliant Response 12 

Expressing Feelings 12 

Describing the J vent 

Reporting Facts 28 
Reouestlng Information 8 



12 



6U 



65 
2k 



Coraplolrlng g ^ 



Reflective/Evaluative 

Requesting Help 0 
Predicting I4 
Reflective 6el f- 
Evaluatlon 0 



12 

2ii 
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Reporting personal feelings, which for oth,r students occurs very 
frequen xy, Is an Infrequently used response to events In the fall (12*). 
The teacher during the fall several times explicitly encourages Tal to expres* 
her feelings ,„ her Journal. Tal appears by apr l„g to have decided Lhat 
ex.,, sing feelings, even negative ones, Is OK, and these begin to co-occur 
with specirio r -mpUints In a new cl .sterlng. 

Hequest.ng help and predicting are Indent , .notions for Tal through- 
out, but In the spring the, are used more - U% and 2k%. Tal moves l„ t o 
making reflective evaluations of her own experience and behavior much more 
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frequently In the spring ■ 59 , ac compared to 8; in the fall) The increase 
or decrease in relative frequency of occurrence of e, , r ... ge function 
is noted in the far right column of Table U. Ment . . i0 g lzlng and 

compliant responses decrease; all others dec <e . 

Given the general conceptualization of - .^petenf problem discussion 
as including descrlEtion c f whst actually happened as a basis for identifi- 
cation of causes. exEression of how one felt about It, and reflection about 
what alternatives might be tried to prevent it from happening again, what can 
be said about her pattern of language functlor uae ln relatlon fco lnterper80nal 
problemsJ We would expect to find thst minimal reference to events without 
giving relevant information would decrease, and more detailed discussion of 
facts would increase. Complaints, which are one wsy to initiate and address 
s Probl fc ... event, should incresse. as thoy do. and also become more - felici touo" . 
By felicitous, we mean an explicit ststement of injustice imked to giving > r 
account of what happened, as Shuy hss pointed out in his psper on Complaining 
lor this report. Request* for help or sdvlce sbout slternstives might In- 
crease, as greater , ua l understanding about the problem definition is gained. 
Finally, reflective valuations of one's own experience should become more 
common. All of the dsta from Tai's Journal Indicate trends In this direction. 

even though Tai's use of language functions does change, I „ no t claiming 
that she did not know "bow" to complain, or to report her reelings. The early oc- 
currence of almost all the language functions (Column 1, Tabic' 3) indicates that Tal 
like the other students in the class, is competent in using the Tull rar-ge o- 
langua 6 e lunctions, but the frequency with which she does so varies in a 
systematic pattern, possibly indicating that she is acquiring new concepts 
about when and how to use the communicative competence she has in addressing 
personal problems. 
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• Teacher Aaalatance 
fable 5 ahova the percent of teacher "assistance" involved in Tai'a 
use of language functions. 



Table 5: Tgfrcj er Assistance in language Furirtinn n„ 
Ma th Clasa Spring Total 



Total Assisted 

by Teacher i2 6 ' ^ ^ 

Percent Assisted of 

All Occurrences U2)t £7* 3lJ( 39; j 



These figures lnllcate the a-ount of „ slatance whIch ^ ^ ^ 

vldlng. for the moment, I am assuming that all of T.l's uses of language 
which do not occur Independently (i.e., In lnl f ■ . lg or , 8olated entrles) ^ 
occur ,„ redpon8e to the teacher , 8 COInlnent8( |n in ^ ^ y 
assisted (as -hen th, teacher makes a request for 8 description of what 
happened; or suggest, that Tal consider a course of action), or 8re ImplI cltly 
assisted by the content of the teacher', consent, the provision of new 
Information .bout the topic, or by acknowledge.*, hat what Tal has said 
(such as a minimal reference to an event) Is "OK". 

In the fall, .„d In such Intensive interactions as the math class 
Incidents, the amount of teacher assistance is higher than later 1„ the year, 
when more of the time, as we h . ve already seen, Tal Is Initiating a discussion 
of probU..,s and including more of the functions representing a competent 
problem discussion In her first entry. Such change 1„ the amount of teacher 
esslstance 1, another measure of the student's shift from Interactive, colla- 
borative discussion to more Independent functioning. 

3").) 
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5 ' CluBterln n of Funct ion- as Evldenc nr 

for Discuss!^ P^TV^ 6^2«-ilfAlt^^ 

The p.rtl=ul.r language functions Identified as salient In the student's 
discussion of problems can also be" clustered, based on fre q ue„t co-occurrence 
in Tal's writing and on logical similarity of purpose. These c'usters form 
hypothesized "strategies" for accomplishing the "task" „f discussing a 
proilem event. The clusterings which occur are: 

Noninteraction: choosing not to become engaged In a discussion of a 
particular Incident, by neither Initiating the discussion nor 
responding to the teacher-lnltlated discussion. 
MMmaLJeierence: 8everal of Tal , 8 language functlons ^ ^ ^ 

of making the minimal possible reference to an event, Including 
Just "mentioning" that something happened, pro forma apologl.s, and 
compliant responses to teacher questions and directives. 
Descrlbln K the Prohlem Event : reporting facts, making a complaint (t 
f.cts Include one's belief that an Injustice has occurred), and 
requests for more Information from the teacher about her perception 
of what happened. 
Reporting Personal F,elln ff n: both positive and negative personal 

feelings which express the writer's attitude toward the Incident. 
Vhere.s other 'strategies' are composed of several Identifiable 
l.ngu.ge functions, this Particular lsnguage function did not 
logically fit in* , any other classification, although It tended 
to co-occur mo- with descriptive strategies toward the end of the 
year, 

Reflection/Evaluati on: "1 f-eval native statements, requests for teacher 
assistance, and predictions about future outcomes or states all 




give evidence of a more reflective approach to problem discussion, 
In which reasons are considered and what the student thinks 
about the Incident Is what Is discussed. 
These strategies are Idiosyncratic In their particular language function 
"content," reflecting how one student accomplishes the purposes of describing 
prob.em events. other 8tudents ^ ^ ^ ^ 

same macro-strategies UB l ng other clusterings of language functions not 
identical to the ones Tal uses. Note that there are no specific promises In 
Tal's writing about her problems, for example. J„ another student's Journal, 
promises might form a principal means of accomplishing . m i nlmal reference: 
"Just make a promise to do better and you won't have to deal with the problem." 
Also, other students UBe the same functions aa Tai does to accomplish a more 
"mature" strategy. Some students make very felicitous apologies , n co-occurrence 
with rather complete descriptions of the Incident „d acknowledgement of their 
own reaponslbillty for the problem. Tal, as we have seen,' UB es apologies 
only in the early part „f the year, and in conjunction with very minimal 
description* of what she Is apologizing for. 

These strategies were suggested by the shifts in the frequency of 
occurrence of individual language functions, and by their co-occurrence as 
the year progresses. Figure 7 shows the patterns „f occurrence graphically, 
counting each occurrence of a particular language function, Buch a, complaining, 
or apologizing, as an Instance of one of the five hypothesized strategies. 

lo determine when specific functions m ight represent an instance of a 
'strategy', wit h connotations of B ome deliberate, goal-directed action (ev,n 
if the person as we w OJ ld assume could not at this age consrioualy produce 
a meta-label BUrn as "reporting feelings" fo, the parUrular language uses), 
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September November T Math 

January Class March 



.. -h^J 23456 * 9 " " " 13 15 16 " " 20 11 a » » » - « » » » « srsinnj^^^n; 



8 -cm — 1 



Minimal |x X X* X X* 
Reft ence 



(50*) 



Ji x* X x | 



"I- Report X X* x I 

Feell "8 8 1*1 » X X X* X X X XX X X* | 



IV - " C3cr,be X* X X X *X*X X* X* 

~75oT) ~ 



X* X 



X* X* X X X X X* X X X* X x x x l 

(851) 1 



V. Reflect X* 



x* x* X X x x x| 

750*) ^ 



• indicates that functions composing the strategy 
with teacher assistance 



figure 7: Alternative Strategies for Discussing Problems 
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I looked for evidence of repeated UBe within a particular period of time. 

I established a criterion level of 50 percent occurrence In relation to the 
nu-ber of problem discussions, as Indicating that T., ,„ systematically UB lng 
. partlcu.ar strategy. The bands In Figure 7 sho w the period In which the 
occurrences of langua C e functions representing Instances of a particular 
strategy f e n above 50 percent . 

During the first half of the year. Tal seems to have available three 
alternatives: non-interaction, minimal reference, and description of the Incident 
Expressing fee „„ gs and reflective functions occur too seldom during the fall 
to acet the criterion of a „ore deliberate strategy- . I„ the spring, the 
figure .hows the frequent co-occurrence of three strategies, reporting feelings, 
describing events, and reflecting. .„„ the dropplng out of ^ tuo 
approaches- avoiding engagement and minimal references. 

The total frequency of descr4ptlo n somewhat overstates Tal 'a Inde- 
pendent use of this strategy: ,„ the fall, the strategy 1. , Bed J UBt barely 
50 percent of the time ,„ all discussions, and receive, the highest amount of 
teacher assistance, b 0 percent. I„ the spring, in contrast. 88 percent of 
Tal 'a discussions Include descriptive strategies, but only 28 percent occur 
as a result of teacher assistance. 
Di scussion 

What does this change mean7 Since Tal seems to have the component or 
specific language functions available to her In the fall, not only In general 
but even in this context of Interpersonal problems, albeit rarely, it is not 
posalble to argue that she is learning how to describe, or to reflect. At 
some underlying level of competence, the data show that Tal is competent some 
of the time, in the right context, at discussing her problems. If sh e isn't 
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learning how to use language, what then If anything Is she learning which 
these changes reflect7 

I Interpret this shift In the frequency with which she employs one 
atrategy instead of another as evidence that the writing experience Itself, 
and her collaborative participation with the teacher In discussing problems, 
together help Tal acquire a different concept or belief about discussing 
problems. We could say that Tai has learned a different way of construing 
her experience, and acquired with the tether's help a new set of goals for 
handling her interpersonal relationship. These goals include taking time to 
reflect on an event before taking action, describing what happened in writing, 
and expressing her feelings about it. 

The interview with this student, conducted in Juoe 1980 before any reading 
or analysis of any Journals had been done, provides some independent confirmati, 
that the changes in Tai's writing behavior reflect acquisition of new concepts 
about discussing problems: 

At first (of the year) I really was ready to throw a tantrum, 
but now I n kind, you know, sorta, calmed down.. I Just settle 
back down and think about what happened, and I say to myself, 
like, ( He s a real brat,". ..and I'm never gonna talk to him 
again -Mid I think about that an' then I'd know that I'm not 
gonna talk to him or nothin else so I Just.. you know, stay calm. 

I wrote (at flrdt) about things that happen in the daytime 
and then before I was Just tellin' her how, you know, because 
school was starting then and how everything was gonna be so 
different for me because I'm in sixth grade going into Junior 
high next year... and I was Just talking about things like that, 
...and but now I'm .alking about school and problems I've 
been having with the kids at school. 

I can talk about how I feel,... like If I feel she's done 
wrong or something, I can tell her In my Journal, * n d if I 

think feel that tomeMiing's right for me and she feels it's 

not, you know, I tell hei about that. 
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The pattern in" the data also surest that there are some conmon sense 
co-occurrence rules for discussing a problem at the kind of macro-level of 
our hypoth.si.ed strategies. Mini-1 references to a problem In Taf, Journal 
do not often co-occur with reflection or expressing feelings, except when 
there Is extended teacher Intervention 1„ the form of continuing and guiding 
the discussion (as In the math class Incident, which began with a one-sentence 
'mention'). Describing what happened or complaining, both of which deal 
-ore with facts about an event, 1, a safe step up for Tal from minimal reference. 
But such description 1. "too far" away to occur ,f Tal has chosen not to discuss 
sn event Initially. Once Tal tu « hissed her turn" In initiating discussion 
of a proble. event, she either doesn't respond to the teacner's conm ent , or 
provides i. minimal response only. 

Uge_of; Strategies In Relation to Discussing 'Se rious' Events 
If we look at Tai's selection of strategies in response to only the 
more "serious" events which occur during the year, the difference. In her 
pattern of responses are even clearer, and strengthen our cleim that the 
shift Is evidence of a change in her concepts about discussing problems , and 
not a function of differences in the events themselves. In beginning this 
analyst, I selected all potential as well as actual conflicts and discslons 
in which the teacher is not Involved as an authority figure as veil as discussions 
where she 1 (which I call 'serious' events). „ h at do Tai's responses look 
like if we focus on Just the serious events? Can we explain away the pattern of 
chan«e toward more mature, open discussion and refaction on p.oblems as the 
result of a deduction in the seriousness of the events itselH 

In the fall, Tai's descriptions of events are much more likely to occur 
if the event has not included a direct conflict with authority - in only 
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four of the Ih events Involving a serious conflict does she make an attempt 
to describe what happened (Table 6 )'. In the spring, she ij, much more likely 
to describe what happened < 7 0 percent) and to express „er feelings (tot) when 
the Incident is more "serious." ,., other words, the oeriousness of the confli 
no longer determines how Tai will respond^ Although Tai has the strategy of 
describing what happened available to her fro* early in the year, during the 
fall she uses it mostly to discuss peer-conflicts In which she was successful 
In avoiding trouble. I„ the spring, with the assistance of the teacher an d a8 
consequence of her different conception of the purpose «„«, value "of dialogue 
journal writing, Tal extends the use of her descriptive strategies 
to include the more serious events i„ which she is potentially at fault and 
say have violated s X>1 nor™. This ownership of the problem Is a principal 
goal of the teache. , developing autonomy and the ability t„ make choices. 

Table 6: Strategies U sed In Dis cuss ing Serious Problem Events 



£§il Spring 
% of Totsl f or Tolal 
N Serious Events N Serious Events 
(H=ll< ) ; H =io) 

Pon-Engagement 8 57H 0 0 
Minimal 

fieferer.ce 5 36% g 20% 

Describing U 2g % ? jQ% 
Express ing 

Feelln « 8 2 lk% 8 80* 

* eflectlve 1 738 6 60% 



Note: Percenta total more than 100, since over Beveral turns in 
a discussion, more uhan one strategy may be used. 
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Finding the Zone of Pioxlmal Develnpm^f- 
Analysis of the Teacher's |j u >i,tlnn a 

It la easy to state that the teacher must ,n some way identify wnat each 
student la capable of doing unassisted. How can we find „„ t !f the , lslogue 
wrlt.ng Itaelf l8 U8eful to her In Identifying that zone of proximal develops, 
the difference between what each student Is Bble to accomplish unaided, and 
what the same student can accomplish with her assistance? 

An analysts of the teacher's questions suggests Itaelf as a useful starting 
Place for two reasons: First, questions r eq u ,re an obligatory response In 
oral conversations. ,„ the Journal (as Kreeft has pointed out), students often 
do not answer the teacher-s questions, nor does she always respond to their.. 
However, we aseum that both writers expe^lepce the obligatory nature of 
questions, and that both the nature o. responses, and non-responses are 
therefore Informative to the asker about the other-, comprehension of the 
question's waning. The teacher's questions can thus Be rve her diagnostic 
propose of d.termlnlng hou well each lndlvldua , Btudent her ^ 

or r-asonlng about events, for example, look at how much the ^eacher could 
learn from two particular questions because of the difference In ,al's responses: 
Mrs. H : What can you do when you get so angry? 

Ta'- Bye changelng seats and Ignore. I had a nice day... (3) 

Mrs. R What happened at volleyball? Some people complained 
about you at recess. 

Tal ' bovs 1 8 o he n° lleyba \ 1, they weren,t play,n « fa,r « ,rls ••■»■•* 

7 ' ° " ""V* turn to *° I w«b getting ready to hit 

okuy. -ihen after Liz got her turn I „ a8 going to go, 
hen every said "tt's her turn ahe was here before you and, so 
" e ry body go before me. and I „as last so, I kept 
making the ball go somewhere else only two times. (l?) 
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In the first response, a question asking Tai to reflect on . ^ies 
for controlling her anger receives what appears to be a hurried, automatic 
reply: it is an answer to the literal question, but not an answer that 
involved any reflective thinking on Tai's part. The response to the question 
about what happened ln incident 1?, requesting a description of an event 
which the teacher had not witnessed, elicited a full account of the event, 
the connection between the actions of others and her own. 

Second, both the functions of the teacher's questions such as requesting 
information or requesting an opinion, an d the form of each type of question, 
varies at different tin™. From looking at the pattern of changes, we can 
infer whether or not these are random variations, or whether there is a 
pattern which indicates that the teacher has gained new knowledge and therefore 
changed her questioning behavior. At the start cf the year, th 'eacher's 
requests for actio, e or 'directive questions' are of this form. 

T: When you see something like thst happening, would you come 
and get me7 (8) 

There is no room for avoiding the direct iveness of this question. 

In February, the teacher i B encouraging Tai to make friends with Joan, 

and begins by uaing a modal "could," indicating an openness to letting Tai 

decide whether she has the ability to do so. 

Mrs. R. : (Explains Joan's difficulties) Could you try t help her. 

Many times I've noticed you helping people who need it. 
You are very good at undei standing problems. Would you 
see If you can help. 

Tal: YeB - 1 would nave to talk to you about Joan, (pf) 



Both "could you try" and "would you aee « are ^ . ltlgated form8 of 
repeat for action then the straightforward "would you co.se and get me," 
which la conditional only on the occurrence^ the event in question (a 
Playground fight) and not on Tai's ability to change her behavior toward 
Joan. 

Analysis of th e Teacher'a Questlond 

10 analyzing the teacher'a questions, I win fIrat cla8sIfy then ^ 
• -odified version of the c.tegories in Kreeffa analysis of questions snd 
Shuy's analysis of language functions. The correspondence between tnees three 
Oassmctions is shown a note at the end of this chapter; my classification 
r-re discrete c.tegories because of the need to mark .ore carefully differences 
in requests fj . confirmation of an opinion, requests for evaluation, and 
requests for reflective thought. 

From analysis of just the problem discussions, the kinds of teacher question 
types which were found included; 
Direct ive Questions : 

Ex: "Would you come and get me?" (8) 

"Should we try that? ( 5 ) (mitigated - o^„ to nega tive 

response) 

Total - 8 

Mitigated - 6 (of 8) 
Factual Information questions : 

Ex: "What happened at volleyball?" (12) 
Tota l - Q 

Reo^ej^r^^ 

"Was that being fair to m e?" (19) 
Total - 6 



.Reflective questions: requesting student to reflect on expe, ience and 

give Information about internal feelings, opinion 
Ideas, and knowledge 

Why do ^lnfis hap pen: j'Why are you so angry at Mr. NJckolson 

How (or what) can be done: "How can you get your anger out?" 

(29) 

Total - 5 \ 

Figure 7 lists all the teacher questions (2 5 ) which occur in the kS 
problem discussions. What led to this n.l/sis in the first place was the 
first question the teacher asked: "What can you do when you get so angry?" 
T.i's response was that compliant, perfunctory one-"Bye changelng seats 
and ignore"~which in its lack of syntactical appropriateness to the question 
and levity, is not an adequate response to a reflective question. As Figure 
7 shows, the teacher does not continue to ask such reflective que'st'.ons of 
this student. It appears that she understood from Tal's response that her 
zone of proximal development fell below reflective thought about her problems 
even with assistance. The teacher in her next three comments goes back to 
simple directives (not even directive-type questions), simply instructing 
Tai in appropriate behavior: 

Oon't let him do it! (T-15) 
Please remember what I said. (T-l6) 
Work hard and stay in the group! (T-l8) 
Her next set of question., are directives and factual information seeking 
with directives predominating (See Figure 8 for a chert showing the 'phasing 
of the teacher's questions across the year). She is structuring the problem 
discusrion for Tai, and as«ing her to describe events. The directive questio 
"Be patient and courteous. Okay?" - provide the strategies for handling 
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figure 7 : Teacher Q uestion* 



Pha8e Inc.! Teacher Question 



Evaluation/ 
Factual Conf 1 rmat 1 on 
Directive Information (of Opinion) 
Qu estions q uesti ons Questions 



h?flective 
Information 



I 

II 



12 
13 
15 
17 



What can you do when 
you get so angry? 



Would you like to do 
some weaving? 
When you 8 ee something 
like that happening, 
would you come and 
get me ? 

What happened at 
vol leybal 1? 
Then be pati ent and 
courteous . Jjkayjj 



III 



19 

20 
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What confusion was 
there at recess" 
Who made the phone 
call? 

Why did it bother 
you bo much? 
Did you notice that 
later Joan felt better 
and had a good day? 
Was that being fair 
to me/ 

What was happening 
between you and Joan 



22 


Could you try to help 
her? fjoan) 
Would you see if you 
can help her? 


(X) 
(X) 


A 




'A 


Wi'S it too hard to 
stop yelling today? 






X 


2!> 


Shall you and I talk 
to him together? 
(p< Jsible suggested 
directive) 








26 


Are you having a pro- 
blem on the playground? 




X 




27 


Ghoul-J we try that ? 








29 


How can you get your 
an^er out? 






X 


30 


JJorry today was terri- 
ble. r nn we do some- 
thing so that doesn't 
happen again? 






X 


31 


How do you feel lbojt 
your India village? 




X 





Note: (X) nrmia the question i P mitigated and Indirect. 
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(Figure continued) 
P hase Inc.! Teacher question 



£* aluat ion/ 
Factual Confirmation 
Directive Information (of Opinion) Reflect! 
Questions Questions Questions Inforroat 



33 Why must you keep 
bugging Will ie 
Have you wondered 
why? 

3*4 Could yo u see what is 

happening and help 

me out please? 
35 Why are you so angry 

with Mr. H7 
39 If you took Ralphs 

pencil, who else was 

wrong? 

Does that sound 
right to you? 
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particular situations. In the next phase all of the teacher's questions 
ask for descriptions of what Is happening, getting Tal to discuss events and 
practice giving her side of the story. In the next phase, fro. 22 to 27 
(approximately January to March), the teacher moves Into a new set of very 
-itlgated directives; Tal Is now able to Initiate problem discussions, as we 
have noted, and usually gives an account of events. So these mitigated 
dlrec, ,e. serve to Introduce new alternatives for solving her problems, 
centered around tslklnfi things out: "Should we try that!" (sitting down and 
talking to Joan). Shall you and I talk to him together." The teacher 
-ltlga.es these directives by use of "should" and "shall" to stress Tal 'a 
choice In the matter, and Includes herself 1„ the action, so that Tal Is 
aiven power to decide what they both will do. (m re8po „ P . to the suggestion 
to talk with Joan. Tai refuses and gives .„ honest reeson. "I don't think 
I would like to sit down and talk cause I really don't like Joan at the 
■o~nt.» The teacher, in response, backs off an* 8 ays 'That was Just my idea." 

Tai 'a responses to these mitigated requests are evidence that she is 
actively reflecting on events and considering alternatives. The teacher 
then moves ,„to the last phase. V. dominated by a set of very open reflective- 
type questions asking Tai to consider alternative strategies for action 
("What can you do to get your anger out?") and whjr she feels or acts the way sh 
does. I„ 33, the teacher for the first time tries a f u ll wh-question. and 
follows n with several more. Tal's 'zone of proximal development' now begins 
with her abiUty to initio and discuss problem events without teacher 
assistance, and reaches to the point of needing teacher guidance In reflecting 
on why th.ngs happen the way they do ( ausal attributions) and what alternative 
would be most effecMve for her, 
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Summary 

By grouping all teacher questions by the pattern of phases (Figure 8) 
we can see more clearly how the teacher is systematically indicating to th, 
student what the student's role in the discussion should be in each phase 
of what we might call a year-long iesson In learning how to reason and consciously 
reflect on problems. I„ the information-seekln 3 phase.' the teacher's 
questions define Tai 'a task as describing what happened. The mitigated 
Olrectives phaae suggests alternative strategies to solving conflicts for 
Tal to consider. In the reflective phase, the teacher's questions define 
Tal's task as reflecting on what the alternatives are-the teacher „ill no 
longer provide the— and on why probl era8 happen. Even he one information 
question requests Information about Tal's feelings , about what happened, not 
a description of external events. 

The questions the teacher asks, then, accomplish multiple functions 
(along with all the other etrategles we have not analyzed): (l) guiding 
Tal toward underat.nding what her part of the discussion should be; (2) accom- 
plishing the teacher's own part In this mutual task; and (3) eliciting 
continuous diagnostic information about the student's progress. 
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Phase 



Incidents 

Question 
Pattern 



Teacher 
Coal 

Baaed on 
Dominant 

Qt'est 'on 
Type! 

Percent 



I 

(1-3) 



II 
(4-13) 



III 
(14-20) 



IV 

(21-27) 



V 

(28-42) 



Reflective 



Directive/ 
Informative 

Directive 

Information 

Directive/ 
Conf Irma- 
t Ion 



Diagnostic Directive 



(75X) 



Information Direct ive-M Reflective 
Information Direct ive-M Reflective 



Information/ Confirmation Information 
Reflective 

Direct Ive-M 



Information/ 
Conf irms- 
tion 

Confirmation 

Confirmation 

Information 



Information 
Ditectlv*-M 



(Inner State) 

Reflective 

Reflective 

Direct- ive 

Reflective 

Confirmation 

Reflective/ 
Confirmation 



Information- 
Seeking 



(71X) 



Sugges t ing Requea t ing 
Alternatives Reflection 



<67X) 



(67X) 



Figure 8 : Teacher CcjIs for Student Discussion 
ss Revealed by Psfctern of Questions 
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Conclusion 

Reading these Journals has some startling aspects. When we folio- a chalrf 
of interactions like this, we are looking at a real-world, real-time, event 
which has no required end. Often, we can observe changes in both student and 
teacher actions, and see clear patterns of change as we have done in Jooking 
at Tal's shift from avoiding discussions to Initiating then,, and the teacher's 
ahlft from directives to reflective questions. Sven so, It eems too much to 
expect to see a conclusive Instance In the Jou.naJs which would confirm the 
predictions we could make about a student. And yet in Tai ' s (and I would argue 
In a«y Journal which we could study exhaustively) we do find those conclusive 
Instances . 

In the spring, Tal'e approach to her problems In getting along with other. 
Is systematically different, and far more effective. A n, m ber of her entries, 
after the path class Incident, demonstrate the changes In her thinking and 
reasoning. Aa we have pointed out many times, no single entry in a single 
topic event is sufficient to demonstrate her growth In understanding about prob 
and the value of discussing them, but taken together, her writing is rather 
compel l.'ng evidence. 

Reflection ove r Alternative Courses of Actions 

Throughout the year, Tai had difficulty getting along with Joan. I„ the 
?7th event, early 1„ March she discusses her feelings about Joan and explicitly 
considers (and rejects) the aiternatives the teacher suggests. This passage 
illustrates the teacher's belief that children at this age , le ed to become aware 
that they have choices, rather than being pre , 3 ured to make only the "right" 
(I.e. adult-determined) choice. Tai may not be making the '-est choice, but she 
is actively considering e future course of action. 
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Giving Reasons for One's Emotio ns 



At the beginning of the year. Tai is consistent In not discussing her 
feelings openly and apologizes for emotional outbursts. By spring, she has 
managed to learn a crucial life-lesson which m any adults have not: feelings 
have reasons behind then,, and an effective or felicitous complaint Involvea 
giving evidence for why one feel* the way one does. 

In her continuing difficulties with a^studenl named Willie, she one day 
preaents this formal argument as part of th77i"s^sTon about her anger with 
Willie: 



(102) 



Today was so fun beside Willie but I 
didn't let that spoil my day. We 
are doing algebra l n math... And I 
understand It so well 7 was one-out- 
of-three that kept raising my hand. 
WUile pushed me into Michael and 
said "Why you trying to Kiss Michael." 
When were in math I told Angela that I 
didn't like him. Now here are three 
reasons why I am mad at WHH e . 
1- He denied he called me george 
breath. 2. What he did to me and 
Michael. j. He keeps bothering me. 



How clearly you've let me know 
why you were angry with Winie. 
That Is not ^fun and would make you 
feel angry. So angry you would 
want to call him names. Because 
you know calling someone names 
doesn't help — how fcan you get 
your anger out7 

So glad you aren't allowing your 
problem with Willie to spoil your 
day; Your presentations have 
bean well received. 



^When I think it over": Reflective E lation o f Actions 
The last incident in the series studied, ar < almost the last entry in 
her journal, shows how Tal has incorporated the principle of honest t elf- 
ref lection and has gained son* ability to be ^re objective about her own 
actions. If we were to ' ry to script what we would like the student and 
teacher to nay in their final interaction, if they only would. I doubt it 
would he much different than this exchange. 
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June U, i960 
(I'll) S 

Well , I got a head 
start on journal writing 
today. I don't Have 
much to say because 
I'm upset about lunch 
because I don't believe 
I did anything wrong. 



Several people ap**ee 
with you! It seems 
some of our class 
was trying to tell 
him he was wrong — 
and they were doing 
it so rudely he be- 
came angry. Does 
that sound right 
to you? 



No. Mrs. R. I think 
at all on each side 
both were wrong at one 
time or another. 



The teacher has talien Tai's perspective and described the incident from 
the student's point of view, Tai is then given the opportunity, which she 
takes, of viewing the same event from the other side, and she concludes, in 
thinking U over, that both aides - the students' and the coach - were wrong. 
1 Engagemen t In the Structure of Reasoning 
The opportunity to ask questions freely about whatever i 8 of Immediate 
and real concern and to engage in communication on a mutual basis are basic 
conditions for the development of knowledge about one's own inner states 
{emotions, mentions, attitudes and belief) and for sharing a social reality 
(Peters, 1968). If irrationality in human reasoning involves "deficits" in 
knowledge about the world and onesMf , then experiences in which students cu- 
test their knowledge and accept feedback without public embarras^nt are 
opportunities likely to develop their ability to "reason/' to ma *e more rationa 
choices bastd on an understanding of the consequences of their own actions 
and the actual causes of events. And more important than the "degree" of 
rationality attained is the importance of being engaged in the process of 
reasoning at all, in being allowed to make the reasons for one's action explicit 
in languP^e, so that they can be understood and evaluated. 
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The student* in the Journals may offer very "poor" reasons (from some 
normative joint of view) for what they do. But the dialogue writing encourages 
artlculaUon of those reasons by virtue of the demands of social interaction, 
and by the very process of wrUJng as an act of deliberate verbalization which 
demands a "a-cond-order" or "higher level" of awareness (Alston, 1977). 
Whatever the content of their reasons at this point, they are now engaged in 
the structure of reasoning. 
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Note: The classification of teacher questions In this study of problem 
discussions corresponds to both ^huy and Kreeft's approaches to classifying 
questions, or more properly, requests In their papers on language functions 
and questions. The correspondence of our three category systems is shown 
In this chart . 



Categories of Teacher Questions 
In Problem Discussions : 



Staton 



Categories of question s (£te^orJ^s_o_f Questions 
In Why Ask; The jn Functional Lan guage 

Function of Questions ; Analysis: 



Kreeft 



Shuy 



1. Directive Questions 

2. Factual Information 
Questions 



- Directive-Type 

Information Questions 
Requests for 

Clarification 



Directives 

Requests for Information 



3. Requests for Confir- 

ms t ion/Disc onf i r mat ion 
of Opinion 

4. Reflective Questions 



-Information Questions -Requests for Information 



Reflective Questions 
(Sub-type of 
Opinion Questions) 



Requests not occurring 
in this analysis of 
problem discussions: 



Other Opinion 
Que s t Ions 



Requests for Opinion 



Requests for procedure 

( do not 

occur in problem 
discussions) 
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Iut roriuctlun 

This study » s a., effort to observe and describe how e student changes in 
the understand,,* oi a topic established early in the yer.r-long dialogue 
as the top.c itsell changes through the effects of the student- teacher inter- 
action. |„ contrast to other studies of these dialogue Journals which have 
focused on one important attribute, 8uc h as use of language fun.tions, or 
topic continuation, this study brings together several aspects of dialogue 
writ.ng within the context of a single journal, and a "single" topic. As I 
will demonstrate, however, the initial topic of Bath becomes a framework for 
several .elated topics. solne of more importance for the teacher, s , rae for the 
stuient. Ily following the thread oi the discussions on math es a connected 
theme, we can uncover another level of the dialogue, „hirh has to dc with 
the student's «„d the teacher's underlying (and somewhat different) .eliefs 
about learning and a.ademic achievement. Within the topi c- f. .one of math a.e 
woven d.scnsslons and arguments about central questions. 8 „ch as "how cm 
I suc<eed?" "what does it me on to learn something?" "how do 1 know il • 
understand?" 

Humor, dialog.,* .when it is carried on over a significant length of t'me, 
as .t Is in the dialogue journals,, becomes a search for meaning a-.d shared 
understanding o. the ultimate concerns oi both participants, in the cont,xt of 
their own separate and shared .ealltles An extended conversion of tins type, 
as l...l,ov and Canshel point out, !s nut a 1 .near , ham of sequential utte.ances, 
but ,«lher "a o( utterances „,,d a< I ions bound together by a web of under- 

stand,,,,,, ,„„, , , a , i„ mb « („,,«, ,,, ,„). The ^owiec t i ons in this dialogue aI , 
not between the I , n.-nisl ,c fo.ms -wo. ,1s and sentcnces-wh.eh we read, but 
between .he unde, lying propositus which ea, h writer asserts, acknowledges 
and some!,,,,,-. , l„, | , . The v „ ||(t . „, ., Ul ., yiIlK Mturml ,„„,„„ rf , 8cw||rae ls 

K^aln an unuei standi rig n( this deep,, level ol , el atjonahi p between the w.,,.1* 



themselves and the actions being pe, lo ,med by those linguistic statements. 
A Note on Methods 

Our approach 1 B a pragmatic one: It requires studying the text as a set 
"f linguistic symbols which sre us ,d to perform various communicative functions 
or actions, in a specific context (Bates. 1976; Kates 1980). H, e use of a 
pragmatic approach Is aided by three features of the data. First, because we. 
are working with an extended set of symbolic statements, instead of „ith one or 
two Isolated sentences, we are In a much better position to underhand the 
-ri-.ers' Intentions and meanings. If „e were faced to work with only single 
statements such as 

"Math is my best subject" 

or 

"I enjoyed roat h today. But its not like I didn't learn anything." 
the analysis of their meaning would be pvre speculation. I„ a te a d. we have a 
rich contextual web In which such statements are recycled agsln end aga ln. 
questioned by the other particlpsnt. clarified, and embedded or grounded In 
specific references to dally events which both pertlclpents verify. We do not 
need to go "beyond" the text of this dlslogue to understsnd some of the deeper 
levels of understanding and beliefs of the writers. 

Secondly, the analysis ls aided by the teacher's own "rules" of making 
explicit i„ „ rl tl„g her assumptions about whet is true , uh at might be "presupposed 
in pragm.tlcs terminology), she also tries to make clear for the student some 
of him unstated beliefs about learning, and thus clarifies them for „ 8 as well. 

flnslly. this dialogue !□ Ilot , t conversation between dose I, lends 
in which these is en extensive shared socisl reality an d set of beliefs about 
how to categorize the world of experience. This conversation occurs between 
two participants who only partially agree about the nature of their topic or 
about leerning. like the therapeutic disco.,r C0 .tudied by M b ..v and Fanshel, 
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this dialogue ocmra between participant* who often dla.gree about t he -eanlug 
of evente-such aa doing Mt „. ,,, e leathe , .„ UJ mi ^ ^ ^ 

educational culture la to try to bring t |,e studeot closer to her level of 
understanding of the taaKa of learning, and of the strategies for succeeding at 
tliose tasks. 

These three factors-an extended, recursive discourse In a shared context; 
the teacher's syste«at,c elaboration and expllcltneas In her writing; and the 
discrepancy, or lack of Intersubject Ive understanding between the two writer,- 
Make this analysis possible. 

The Dlalogu: Text 

The text of ,11 the dlscuaslona which involve •«ath' la reproduced at 
the end of this section (pp. I — . — ,. The LupU . of ^ ^ 

excerpted fro . each dally lnt e r actlon to for- a contlnuoua -conversation- .cross 
the school year. The reader 1. encouraged to read the text through „„ce to 
beco.e fa-lllar with It as a whole before rea dlng the analysis. Reference, to the 
text use the consecutive numbering of the co-plete dal.y Interactions, so Lhu t 
1 pauses 1 „, lt ,e dia iog„e on muth for &ne ur ^ day8 evi(jent 

'•■he analysts ul , , t „„„w s natural course fro. s first holistic ,e.dl„g 

deSt- '" ,U r - rl » U8 Lo .ore .ntenslve analyses o, 

the co^lcative a , tiona alld ch(lnge!i ,„ the ^ ^ 

during the inte.act.on through Lhe process „r flr3L mlltual „„„ eventually 

indepeinlenL e latum,. I «,ns . The oiiLline m , ».„ . » 

me outline ol Lhe fauhberLioiia is aa follows. 

Tnuli lh " L, "" < """ * lr,U '•" U,e muLh e-er«e a „d 

II. J*«l^. hwiKI!a ,,,„ r ,„ , he &luilenl . i , knouleil<<e „„, ,^ 8lMln( , , ; . <>ul 

"^^.:^n::; : :: h ^•::;:::o^ L :•:: ? u •''' , -' *- - - — * 

IV. A„ li.Mui.ce ol K „|.| e ,| InL-racUon in Lhe zone of iii o v I mu i i , 

liic ione oi proximal levejopm- nL 

q V. :U, m <i roiu'liiuiomj „U, u t LhL . |,« H) ,| lini( , f yrl#lflil . r , 
ERXQ tnU "~ li " " 1 " ^l-nl^n'r^nlt. 



I Willi tli,- 1 

lhe Jul.,* on math wu . ..„,,,,„.,„, ,„,,, „ M . H1|(i) , „, 

e " L "" J """"" ' ' U ' U ' l"»f"» -I. .h. t.,p, ., „.,,„, ,.„, ,. vt . Ilt „ 

.n <he „alh el^a 11. , o, v ho„t tllr .„„„,.. (< ( f ^ 

tins. lo. the lea.het, „ .ell seW, led t,.,.|c o, ,„te,e a t to j„ ,. „, ,,,, 

Journal. No other bia , )e , L le . elvc , j ^ , ^ . ^ ^ ^ ( ^ ( ^ 

l-plc ol TO U, ,„ riw:a ull 1Il|t , a| ,„ lr|eb|i uti(ch thc uM ) ( i i 

shaie (I4-T) 

iieJliL&ililLJJiejr^lc 

l«i Identifying mati . „«, a lup|Pi ue to „ , o||t)Wei| ;:hi)j . L u( rk t(((( 
analysis (ft,,*, , 9 8 la) , ,„ a ,,, rh „ e U(e m| ^^^^ 

top,- ^a.k.ng devices, and Internal ,ohes,„n .„ lliree ,| wulfc(ll ,,„.,,. ,„ 
dla.usslng «th, there are Uear changes ,„ by ,.,.,„ Uflt(flh> |(j 

initiate a L(J , lic ,„ UlL . eoi.versatu.n «» ,„ L hi b interact!,,,, 

lrlTll '" t ' 1 8 " d A " re<! ' 3 ' e "" U ' S r< "' ' lidn,t , • | "' s, ' one ••« von, ,,.„- 

pretty good, j was Prett^bad at temes I '■ cuiioiis shoot what 

M^^asnH ,. , tMnk that , „ ^ 

pretty good on «y test. ,fs , aIlx ,,l tl , ,f. a(| ; 

( r .e,nn,ng added) ^ ^ JW « „,„ „„ 

l)ld I tell you I ,„et ham ie 
or do you ahell her name l^nie' 
• LSk's^Just J^Si thut jiiu th oji 

Krlilay wasn't yoiir best tiaj . 

The subject „„ muLh aeU Ule ,„,,,,. , n lj( (h ^ ^ 

«..tlng. even . h„„g. h |, e,,.,, .„.„ ( o,to,e,). Uo,,,..,, ih „„, yH „ 8i , |(< 

-ull.-sente„.e dls,..,,,^ ,„ , „,„„ , , rt . ln( , „.,.,,„ „„ „ y u| „ iu 

As .he yea, p, „«,.. a5 . c& . Ul e L.pl. ,., mrtl „ „, „, H .,„„„,„,, -( , ( off 

l.y l".tl, w.lte.a ..sing wH.u-n textual »,„l.e,s h „, „ rtli ,,„, a „, „,,,,, „ p ,„„, hy 
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inte.nH coh^Ue U« which show .be w.Uer'* un.ie, ^tandl-.g that thla i „ a 
topi, A ,.«,.e „l text lru« Go,*.,. ., J.. u „ ml „, Mailh u Iepro .„ H . eil „„ lhe 
next page to Ulubtiitte, with U,e mat), ,,,1,1,.,, boxed 

I" the IU|. <ue u„ M th has ...lined b... tt ,. l «,l,. s t|.,. 1U| {h<MU the J.,„„ml, 

•ndl-aUng thu, »„th «,v« a. a .,„ M ,1.,„ murke , lor b ,. Ul , mlULH , alltn . 

Ilowev.,, the t„,,i, ul math w a3 rioted „ Interesting b- anae o! Its 
-..plex.ty. not H, an.HK.ty As ue ,eaj ,„ ru , wll , he dlall>?ue> ^ 
there a,e tl>|){ ,. 8i aU rt , latcJ t<> math iavit)(! iheir ^ 

and .-„,.,,«, ... The , U-Healty ,., t ,„ K _ rieaa ,„ t „ e JUloBMe wIUb6 is 
<••«.. te,,,t i, ,.| », at UIa , conversation. There | B certainly cohe.««.« to 
lH * J '' yCt U ' e to «"' 3 bei "« •"'-""ed go fa, beyond "math' „„e 
I.. ha* at it I fi that "math" changes ,,„■ an In.t.al topic to . U.plc 
l.un,e u , ,.ar ll.^.lat,, cue fo, both urlte.s to introduce co-enta on 
«-t|, an. ah , | a!>! , e.a,ts The** ,, im ,,«M,t s then t , e , ume S „b S ta.,tlv, propo- 
rtion. I., the,, „„,, ti(Jht tu te ... Jt . IieJ< lhallen({eil> elpa „ ded> or mrtltme4 

Alter tie l...t(»| topi, uf our** , liking for natn is Introdu, ed and 
e...tahl..he,|, each <,uh*e.,uel,l topi beg,,,-, a, a 'eorolla.y' to,,,,-, .hi. h !,h,«y 
ieUn... a. „.,.,,„ „„„„ ul . K „ lltul , e , lm .„ ^ b , ||8t(itil |ye tpl8 ,. (ironary 
'"!■•« <"•'.•• on Jetall., «U«fc „, al , ateg.e:, for acc.pl , ahl «g a „t,u t „„, 1 ve 
' "' ' ' "' "•"'"""-»'« '»,«».. l,o,„ suJitajiUve^us a »,, c „ Ieveal the basU 
— ........i ptaitneia 1>Ul h t f ,p| Li , ttn v >U ei the quest ion "Why 

h 1 1-" ut ■ .,ifur.uiii« at »n,> " l.Jhiiy, |<,H||,. 

rhL ' f * * ,,,< U " ,y l " l ' l< ' — — s,.h,lH„.lve ,n their c.wn ri#P | M 

until r^lutinn la re«,..e,| t „. IJfl || , „ „. u ieUle(1 tj , ffi|o||(liy to ^ |( 





The <«rst t« 8k ,s to describe h„w dl.lerent 8 ubsta.,t , ve top,,, eme.ge 
ove, time within a topic Irawework bucI. a:, .at I, 

The d.a.oKue can be divided ,„to .our Wants'. w,t„,„ which student 
and tea, he, ear,, asse, t thei, own topic ,„ this subject o. math U, „ 
movement or phase appea.s to have a dom.nant theme "Math is my favorite 
subject " "How can I move up in math/" "Math is fun," and "understand! ng 
-th " Hgu.e , depicts this thematic interweaving and .esoiu^on of each 
"movement" or phase. 

iliit Hnise^ Math^ JSy_J^orite Subject 

'be tnitlal discussion about math is introduced by Gordon with the sub- 
stance top.c "Math is my .avorite subject." This top.c , 3 domlnant fo ,. 
the lust »„ Intention* on math. (, have Kept the interactional ,„u,d,e,,„g 
"" e ' 1 ' mt ' ,ele da "' U "t«.r than renumbering consecutively the 

math d.so.n.a.ons , The teacher 'Joins- .„>, *,„ on this topic by say.ng "You 
aid I like it,.- same tilings." (I|-T) 

'*••*■« -ontinuea to assert that "Math is my favo.ite subject" until 
ft.bru.nr With ,,tt,e elaboration. The teacher Joins him brie,,,, saying that 
she love:, math ...o. d.ops that d.scuss,,,,, and int.oduces a new topic the 

«., vu.k haul and ,ea,n to l.sten, wh.,h she soon finds a way to a. tacn 
to (in, dole, • ...,.,,„„( ,„ tt | lir t(1 ,,j,. Hl „ J|t| mHl|| m , JV |, |K up ( 1V . >S/T) 

the ,p, lr ,g, „,,,.„ he lH j,,^ re , lUule mttlh |nto |u 9(ie |f| 

"""^ " ,, ' U; '- "' " '«**•«■•• l " "•»«« »!' "... U.st ref.aln o, "math is my 
'" V "" U ' ' "" " """"" "" J —...«,,„« ,„ ln t.. , opponent parts, 

''" '"' K " "» 1 «••..•.. „,d he ,„,, ,„.«,„ to 

dis.ovo. thai |„. d.M.ke-, some l)t ,„„,,, 
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kSiiiM Hmae. How fan j Mo ll± j ^ Math 

By the ninth I iltei act <on . I he U«,.„, has .„, ,.„„„ e ,, „ ,„ w ,.„„,„„, 

top.c, which st, esses the neod a , „ rlBtfe „, t _ „ ( . _ ^ 

to .eallj Jo wei! i„ math, ,;„,.,„„ acknowledges „„s hew .op, , „, ....... 1 

As soon as the math g„ lllllb W e,e aHslgIleiJ , (;< „ d ^ ^ ^ ( 

substant.ve topic "Movu.g up " Th . s , t . m a„, as a d „ la ,,t ,■..„, c,n „.m 

-Ml March (the ohth I nte, a, , i ,,, , The tea, he, Jo,,,, „, hy b„„di.,g he, 

C '" mKnlB °" t " f " a "*» —t *• better." - releri to ll!)len(rlg 

and trying ha,d - - "i , yoll are tll mi)Ve up ., , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' a WUh m,,Vl "« U " l « « biKher g.oup, and the teache, • , ,s with h.s 
behavior, ohe re.e,s to his listening and et.o.t 1, times out n, he, ,ocal 
of 16 responses during this peiiod 

Although he continues his .epetitive ,e.rai„ ahou. mov.ng up, Oo.don 
begins to acknowledge her position that listening a ,„ t t ,. yl „ K ( „. 
Bhow.ng cf, or giving up when ifs hard) are the keys to doing well. At 
fc. he mentions concent , at i ng „ a ,,ie, in ciass At he promises to stop 
talking. Both of theae are .espouses to her description o, ,,| s behavio,. 
At 61., he iinaiiy i, oorporates her proposition about the connection between 
concent, ating and doing well in , nal „ , , lto „ tmm , t 

I did good in math today. I m „ K i aii lhat , have 

ntjalJx^ejJJ^^iowu. Bena^n^henJ^ do l~do 

imichJ^J^^rk. Because I try hardeTTTet 
better grades. ( Kmphas . s added . ) 

By fO'8, he has taken on the ,ole of evaluating his behavio, wi.l , her 

1-on.pting, he a ,i, n ,ts in f 0 that he is "goofing „, ,« ,„ „ aU , „, w||| 

try and stop," »,,„ ln H- M and ^ he as ie , ts that In ,„ behaving well, 
which she finally acknowledges. 



Gordon's topic of moving up persists until interaction 86, but at 76, 
we see stated for the first time what may have been his implicit concern 
all along: "I'm probably not ever going to move up in math. But lis ok. 
But I know I am going to the seventh grade." The continued recycling of his 
hopes to move up may have been based on the be) lei that moving up would 
cause, at leu, I ^bol^e, hU ability to do wo.k sulflcient to ensuie |„ b 

promot Ion. 

The leather reassures him on this "of ooutse, youMI be going to seventh 
il.u.le!" (ft, T) lie .eUMcne. the topic ut ",„uvi„g up" in math only * mu , e times, 
then it is dropped by the student ( — It was never Initiated by the teacher). 

The first two substantive topics In this topic-frame learning behavior 
and moving up both get resolved before we see the emergence of the third 
topic : Math is Fun. 

In this movement, student and teacher play a more Interactive rule — 
Gordon begins by asserting for the first time that "math Is fun" (86-S) and 
even more important. In 8/ he begins to name the particular c ont t of math 
- decimals whk.i the dabs Is studying. This specific naming or lexical Izat Ion 
is a shift t wai.i focusing on the content of math, and this continues until 
the end of the year. Suddenly, he Plid the teacher are talking about math 
as a differentiated topic, with components of decimals, metrics, fractions, 
puzzles, division, geometry, ru be nets, peilmeter, and area. ihls sudden 
awareness of math as a differentiated concept, this specificity, seems to 
be connected with the dropping <i( his first, Insistent assertion about 
"likl.T, inilh". Math is n ( ,w many thln K <<, some of which he liket,, , () ,e ,.| which 
he huteti 




/ 
/ 

I 

The proposition Cordon Is assei t lng in this period Is moie comply 
and emerges gradually through a variety of statements. Summarized, It seems 
to be "Math Is fun when I try, even though some kinds of mat*, arc ha.d, and 
I don't (have to) like them." Horn 86 to 119, he discusses specific aspects 
of math 27 times In 32 dally entiles. 

The teacher can join In and establish mutuality In this one, but she 
uses It to build her own different proposition. 

"Understanding Is the key to math being fun and easy " (87-94) 
Each time Cordon comments on whether math is fun or hard, she adds some 
specific details to his comment, «xplalnlng that when he finally understands 
« math topic, it becomes "easy" for him, and stressing his fine thinking and 
abl 1 lty to understand . 

In this phase, Cordon begin* to articulate what appears to be a new 1 
Idea to him - the positive relationship between enjoyli^ . subject, and * 
learning. He states it first In the negative, Indicating that he ha/ pre 
vlously assumed that learning must always be hard, and can't be enjoyable: 
M I really enjoyed (math). But Its not like I didn't learn 
anything." (90S) 
By 95-S, he has gotten It a little clearer; he understands that working 
hard and having fun can co-occur: 

"1 like It when we do puzzles In math class. It's woiklng, but 
having fun at the same time." 
Thes<; new assertions, about learning and having fun ate part of a WK |i 
broader theme: the nature of learning. b^ause .;,«*,„.„ p limaiy Hl wdetn|< 
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-ubject „.th, d, 8 cu 88 ,o„s on >ath fo „ a good pJcture Qf charges 
in hi. aw«r.n. 88 . nd under8tttndlng Qf learnJng achleyeBent 
^.r, and lr the role of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j^ltiLfjl«g«= I Underat^nrt u.n, Hn „ 

During the - st 8 ,x weeke of 8 chool, recorded ,„ ,„ter 8 ctio„ 8 nO-i* 

Cordon he g ,„ a to ev.lo.te his own perforce .t ««, 8nd glve evldence ^ 

he Is understanding It In -fr-^f k » 

8 I., erfect, he presupposes the teacher's earHer 

proposition that he has a fine »l n d and Is doing well in h 

" aoing well In such comments ad: 

ST. lliSMTT °" th8t tMt "»<> of herd. 

I think th.t other then thoee three I did prettly well. (ufl) 

By this «... te.cher , 8 r e,„f or cl„ g hlfl COBBent8 oy conflnilng 

or stating t „e.. 5he doe9 not „ _ ^ 

The various toplc8 whlch energe Jn course Qf djaiogue ^ 

been e„v, 8lo „ed . 8 serle9 of „ u8lcal ^ „ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
-re in opposltlon> but ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-ore Bu tu., .section,,. 1„ the last ph88e , the 8tude „ t lncorporated 
.uhat.ntiaMy the te.cher. 8 propositions . bo ut nis b eh.vi or , about learnlng 

and her comments are no Ionizer * l . 

longer ch.llenglng but conflr-ing, 1„ harmony with 

hi. lead. 

Figure , 19 de9lgned to show extended) cumui(iUve nature ^ ^ 
top.c-co^ent structure in dl alogue writing, the nature of deveiopment of 
-derstendtug B0 „ut a topic, and the connectedness of top.ca to events in 
the atuuent's , i fe and the life of the ol.ssroon,. 
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Fi ^re lj T hematic Movements and Topics In the Dialogue on M»rh 



Movements and Topics 



I. _ ith Is My Favorite Subject 



C: Math is ay thing 

T: You and I like the same 

things. 
T: Your only trouble is 

giving up 
How Can I Move Up 



II. 



Journal Interactions 

1 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 7S HO 85 90 95 100 105 110 m .20 130 135 



I should move up soon 

If you work hard and listen — 

I|ll try & stop fooling around 



III. Math la Fun 

C: Math in fun, ) ut (some things} 

arr hard. 
T: Understand!* $ Math is the 

key to its being f U n and 

learning is fun. 

IV. Understanding 

G: Math homework really was 

quite simple - this 1s fun 
T: You can do it — I know you can 




I Y 



H 
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JLL — Changes in Gordon's Knowled fl- and Reasoning Hhn.it. Hath 
Analysis of Topic Elaboration 

This brief overview of the dialogue , ia8 described the changes It shows 
in Cordon's understanding of his relationship to 'math'. It seems apparent 
that he develops awareness of himself, of the relatlonahlp between action 
and outcomes, and of -ati, as a complex, differentiated concept with many 
specific aspects. Two questions arise. First, what Is the nature 
of these changea. In terms of patterna of symbolic representation (the for- 
of thou*'-* «„ language)? Second, how doea the Interaction with the teacher 
contribute to the changea 1„ ho „ he repreaenta his Ideaa and experiences? 

The first queatlon leada to an analyals of the gradual elaboration 
of his thinking about math, preaentej In this subaectlon. The second leada 
to an analysis of the teacher's responses to his counts and the structural 
patterns In her th.nklng. presented In the next suction. 

At the start of the year, Gordon makes a high proportion of non-specific 
commenta. which are often In existential form (Math Is...). These lack 
any explicit referencing to the events of the day or his own actions, uh , ch 
are the "here- £ „d-now" reality. His comments offer no new Information 
and rely on the (possible) knowledge of the teacher for comprehension 
"1 was good today, "or "Math Is really coming along." 

As the year orogresses, we see a ma.ked shift toward developing each 
comment by reporting specific details ,-deacrlblng his actions, Identifying 
the kind of m^th, and Identifying his own feelings rather accurately. This 
shift la a relative and cumulative: as readers, we (and the teacher) experience 
the,..,..,, .,....,(,... y ,„ hi, w,,t,„ r , ,„ .....ua.l towhnie .i..,dun I.,.,,,, , lt 
the :.t,ut of the yt-»r 
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The model of communicative competence we have developed stresses the value 
of elaboration through specificity of details and reference to actual dally 
events. In studying the development of Gordon's thinking about Math, I 
decided to focus on the extent to which he made explicit his knowledge <,nd under- 
standing of the dally events and his feelings, In communicating to the teacher. 
This perspective places us In the position similar to the teachers', as she 
read his Journal looking for evidence of his understanding In the dally 
comment 01, math. 

When the student combines a specific account of an experience such as 
liking the math puzzles (95-S), with some explicit formulation of Its "meaning" 
In terms of the causal relationship Involved, or a geneial principle ("having 
fun and working at the same time") which the event represents, the response 
of the reader, whether tepcher or observer, Is likely rn be that the student 
has developed a better understanding of the concepts involved, philosophers 
concerned with the nature of learning and human knowledge, such as Hamlyn 
(1973), point out that stating a principle or concept verbally, by Itself, 
Is not sufficient prctof that one 'knows' that principle. One must also be 
able to describe or recognl- an Instance when It Is presented. Cordon's 
knowledge of what It "means" to like math develops through a progressive 
differentiation of global, nonspecific concepts Into more specific, grounded 
knowledge based on experience. 

Each of Gordon's comments on math vert categorized within topic (1) in 
terms of whether or not they weie upecitic in referencing "here-and-now" 
events, objects, aLtiunb, or feelings, and (?) in terms ol whethei he made 
explicit the concept or principle ol which the daily event hi a i, instance. 
The two categories of specificity and explicit 'general principle' are also 
used In the separate bturty o. elaboration in this report (Utatoii). This 
analysis produced f,,ur mtogories ol <|e^oe ol e.utiotat inti 
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Degrees of Elaboration 

1. non-specific, general reports of factor feeling; 

2. reports of events giving specific details; 

3. general statement of a general principle without supporting 
details; 

specific report of events along with stateaent of a 
general principle or relationship. 
Non-Spec Iflc : No specific details are added co the cumulative shared in- 
formation about the topics, by lexical izat Ion c by explicit reference to 
what happened, (Action event) how it occurred or looked (situation or object), 
or who was involved (Actors). Statements are most often in an existential form 
with an adjective: 

Math (is /weird 



f 

(wa 



| fun 
(good 
^Jiard 

or are stated In a conditional modality referring to a promised or future state, 
no supporting evidence. 

I think I will move up soon 
"I am going to try harder" 
Specif ic Refer ence: An explicit, informative statement which gives details 
about what happened or defines or names the topic' more concretely, or describes 
a specific sequence of actions or thoughts. The general attribute is one of 
"here-and-now" information. 
Ex. 

Math was pretty easy today. Desmils really isn't hard. 

But I kind of fhadl a bit of trouble doing my work. But 1*11 

keep on trying to do it. (87-S) 
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Math was pretty good today. It's kind of hard__tp make your own 
shape and then find the area of It. (109-S) 

i like the math work that we did today. f finished b oth 
of the math papers, I finished the last one with Just Hye 
minutes to go betore math time was over. (126-S) 

Identifying "specificity" - relevant, informative details, 
dependent on the cumulative context of the student's own earlier utterance, 
and the context of the other writer. That is, what la new, more specific 
information can be determined only by referring to what the student has 
already written, and to the teacher's own writing. 

Repetitive statements were only counted as "Informative" (in the sense 
of giving more specific information) the first time. 

Won-Specific Specific 
4-S Math Is my favorite subject x 

16-S Math Is my thing ^ 

62-S Math Is my favorite subject x 

Some statements which in Isolation would seem very specific are actually 
repetitions of what the teacher has said, and do not give new information. 

52-T Your habit of talking in math class is not helping you. 

52-S 1*11 try and stop talking. 

60-T When you are really doing well you don't seem to keep 

looking at me! You Just go ahead and do your work. — 
have |*ou noticed 

60-S f do notice that i don't look at you as much I Just go 

on ahead and do iry work. 

16 



Such Instances were excluded fro- the category of specific co-ente, but 
the laUer counts as a statement of a causal relationship or principle, evon 
though prompted by the teacher's statement. 

Iaolated Princip les: For much of the journal, Gordon's understanding 
of the causal relationships between events, and actlona occura 1„ Isolation 
fro- apeclflc referencea. By laolatlon „e .ean that he maLe. a generally Ion 
which doea Include specific evidence or detalla. Theae comments state a 
c.ua.1 relationship Instead of a fact. Usually an Implied or explicit bec.uae 
so. If. presides a linguistic cue. 

Im doing better In math. I gueaa that lta because I'm ttylng 
harder. (42-S) 

I should be moving up a group In math because I aa being 
good. And I am also doing very well. (60-S) 

Understanding or K nowing a Concert or Relationship 

The last category Includes those entries In which Gordon gives evidence 
of knowing a concept or relationship - a "principle" - by statin* It 
and giving specific evidence, referring to a here - and - now Instance. 
Such a conjunction of both specific examples and a statement of the meaning 
of this event Is found In 95-S. 

Math was pretty good for me today. r like the Confucious Say 
Puzzle. But both of them „ere fun. i like It when we do puzzles 
like that In math class. its wotklng, but having fun at the same 
time. 1 am glad that 1 was kinda good In math today. It really 
m.ikes me hajxpy 




The linguistic clues fot identil>ing a concept or principle i„ thebe 
data were predication and/or a logical or causal marker such 
as If, because, so, either stated explicitly or implied directly. (As in 95-S 
where Cordon* statement is understood as: "I like it when we do puzzles 
like that (because} It's (an instance of) working, but (also) having fun at 
the same tiae."). 

Overall Frequency of Elaboration 

The analysis first looked at ell of Gordons comments and broke down the 
frequenc> of occurrence of each category for the year, and lor periods of fall, 
winter, and spring. (Table 1) 



Table 1: Overall Frequency of Elabo rated Comments 



Student Comments 
Fall (0-53) 
Winter (59-82) 
Spring (86-134) 
TOTALS 



Total 
Comments 



33 
. 34 
31 



98 



Non- 
specific 

(N) 
N X 



19 



~J 

I 

15 | 44 
17 I 23 



I 

41 » 42 
I 
♦ 

A 



Prlnclpl es 

<P) 
N X 



24 
6 



13 



Specific 
Instance 

(S) 
N X 



8 
5 
19 



32 



A 
15 
61 
33 



Relationship 
Instance and 
Principle 

(R) 
N X 



3 
6 

2 

12 



I 9 

i 18 

t 10 

t 12 



Hore comments are counted than the total number of entries, since Cordon some- 
times wrote a response to the teachers comment on math in the morning, then again 
commented on math at the end of the da/, after math class. 
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The overall distribution of hi8 counts shows a high frequency of 
non-specific referencea (**2%) , and a low frequenoy of fuUy elaboratecj 
Statements l n which both describes the events of the day ulth specific role- 
talla and .akea clear hia underlying principle (12%). However, in the 
fall, the proportion of non-specific comments la very high, by spring 

only 23% appear in this category. And there la a corresponding shift 
toward being apecific (611 of all comments in the bpring) . The freq|iency 
of fully elaborated comments remains low throughout the year, not 
surprising for his level of development. The instances of unsuppor ed 
principles increases In the winter, and then decreases in the spring. 

If we pool the occurrences of non-specific comments and Isolated 
principles, and contrast theae with comments which are either specific or 
specific and principle, the change fro- fall to spring In the way Gordon 
encodes and articulates his experience becomes clear (Figure 2.) 



Figure 2: Percentage of Specific Instances in Student Comments. 

71 



70 
60 
50 
40 
10 
20 
10 



68 
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p all Winter Spring 

Non-Spec if ic 
<ih<] principle 



Kail Winter Spring 

Specific 
f 

Relat ionshlp 
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This sugary also provides evidence that resolution of a topic Involvea 
-sklng explicit the underlying propositions. The relationships atated ,„ 
the winter Involve the toplca of Wing up " and hla behavior i(| malh ...^ 
both of which Cordon finally puta lnto uorj8 M , llc „ he ^ , ^ , q 
and to the teacher. 

The reaolutlon of thn moving U p topic occura In 76-S and 86-S . In which 
Cordon finally atatea the dlajunctlve relat ionahlp between his math group 
and 7th grade, then In 86-S, he connects his desire to m ove up w.th making his 
parenta proud, and reasserts thst he „1U keep trying. 

The third 'relational 1 cogent ln the winter gives evidence that he 
Is beginning to see the relationship between enloylng math and learning. 
He atatea It ln a negative way this first time: 

I really , .joyed It. But Its not like I didn't learn anything. 

(90-S) ' 

In the spring, he continues to give evidence of understsnd lng what 
learning is, snd explicitly describes the relationship between t.ylng hard, 
learning, and enjoying math. 

... I like it when we do puzzles like that in math claas. it's 
working but having fun at the 3 ame time. (95-S) 

.. "Figuring out cube neta isn't exactly the easylat thing to do. 
But I still like geometry. ...because it la mm h lunert . tnan 
all of the other things i„ ma th that we did. (103-S) 
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Three of the problems on that test we(re) kind of hard. 
But other than that I did pretty good. Are we going to 
i go onto something different on Friday. I hope so. This Is 
Kettlng kind of fun. (118-S) 

In ordinary conversation, we would probably first say that Cordon has 
"changed his attitude" whfl t Is usualJy called an attitude, however, in 
the b*st sense is in turn baaed on one's beliefs and concepts about 
the world and one's relationship to it. Attitudes "change" when new Infor- 
mation Is assimilated into an existing construct (or "achema" In Pi age Mar 
terms) and that construct changes. Cordon has been assimilating a lot of 
Information (proved by the teacher) about himself, about his behavior in 
doing math. an d about the nature of learning. By 118-S he appears to have 
reached a new equilibrium, in which new areas of jiath are anticipated w ith 
eagerness. For most cf the year, the cumulative record of his and the 
teachers comment* about math show that he Miked* only what he already under- 
stood, and 'hated' each new area of math, because he didn't (and Wouldn't) 
understand it right away (see interactions 94-95 and 99-100). \ 
Relationship betwe en "Being Specific" and Understanding 
The groith of Cordon's understanding about the nature of learning 
occurs within the topic-frame of math, a specific academic subject, rather 
than 'In general 1 across all areas. Gordon learns the general principles 
or concepts about learning within a concrete setting, in which his experience 
— physical act Ions .emotional responses, perceptual Images -- are given a 
more general meaning. D.W, Hamlyn, In describing the logical and psychological 
aspects of learning, points out that "there is In the growth of understanding 
of any subject an Intimate connection between principles and their applications 
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or concepts to prasent a child with little bits of information without 

reference to general principles at all Is a sure wsy of preventing the develop- 
ment of understanding... To go to the other extreme and concentrate on principles 
alone Is another way of producing an equally unsatisfactory end-product; the 
child's thought, if this could be brought about, would be empty - without 
reference to any particular cases through which the general principles could 
mean something." (1973, pg. 197-198). 

Over this lengthy period, the teacher-guided focussing in the dialogue 
Journals, first on Cordon's actions In much class, and then on his feelings 
and actions in re'ation to the specific areas of math — decimals, metrics, 
division, area — leads to the development of Gordon's understanding ot general 
principles about how to learn and about what "learning" Is, which are 
embedded, or grounded in the details of his here-and-now experience. 

The concern for specificity In writing Is often seen as a co isequence 
or outcome of understanding. In explanatory or expository uses cf writing, 
which are assumed to be a single "time-space" event, specificity Is evidence 
of understanding a concept or principle. 

In diachronic-cumulative time writing such as the Journal writing, 
the specific instances Gordon describes grsdually crystalize into generalizations. 
But these genral 1 zat Ions for him, for the teacher (and for us as privlledged 
readers and observers), are increasingly supported by, or grounded in, explicit 
Instances • 

Understanding a general principle does int. mean "thinking abstractly". 
AJong with Lennenberg (1969), philosophers of natural language, 
and cultural anthropologists, I do not accept the dichotomy of concrete 
and abstract as useful in describing human knowledge, thinking 
or language. (|,en<-oek , iOf,») <; l(l(k) n >s not leaning to think 
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"ab.Cr.ctl/', but he 1 8 f,„d,„ 8 and articulating the relationship between 
•o-e useful rules .bout the part of human behavior called learning and his 
own very concrete. l, ve d experience. Later In this section I have 
dlscua.ed higher-order thinking t our working definition of "higher- 
order" hss to do with a- yi expU.lt search for and comment on the 
relationships among specie events, without some concrete instances th,re ,an 
no useful higher-order thinking. N< r Is the understanding Cordon has 
developed about .ath .ore "abstract"-or "context-free" It Is personally 
experienced, and grounded. At the same time. 8u ch knowledge has begin to 
have applicability to a „,der range of contexts, as we see In one of his 
counts on a science experiment in Aprll . In thlB eventi the saBe experlence 
of enjoyment In learning to do something ne „ w h,ch ,s dlfflcu: snd unfamiliar 
led hi. to .ake an explicit ^statement of his understanding about learning. 
This event occurs five days after the math lesson using puzzles (95-S) in 
which we first expressed the concept that learning (heretofore "hard work") 
can also be fun. (Note: Cordo n eeldpm .entlons science 1„ hls Journa l and 
there Is „o corresponding dialogue about learning In that context . ) 

"The science project that we did was very fun. I hope 
that we can do so.ethlng like that again. I really do 
like that kind of science. It »ade »e feel as If I was a 
real scientist. And I learned alot fro. our experiment. 

Til T WB W °4 ld d ° anythl " B as fun " But 

1 a. very glad that we (fid anyway. It wa s a .ixture of learning 
and fun work. And I like that kind of 8tu ff. (1M-S) 
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111 • '''he Teacher's Strategies for Developing Undeistan.il 
Through Dialogue Interaction 

In the first Part of this analysis, I focused on 'he evidence for a 
cumulative growth in Gordon's understanding of the "topic." in doing so. I 
deliberately left out the teacher's role In the Interaction. Now „e „U1 
exa.l„e her counts on the topics of math, on Cordon's desire to .ove up 
on his behavior at acade.lc tasks, and on the nature of learning. This 
analysis responds to two questions: 

1. What are the teacher's basic propositions? And what Is the 
pattern of her Interaction with Cordon In order to assert them? 

2. How do her comments compare with Cordon's using the same taxono.y 

of elaboration? Does she make many vague, nonspecific statements, or 
does she make more comments which explicitly Instance and state 
a general principle? 

Examples ut the Teachers CoimnentB 

The teacher's comments are readily categorized by the same method au the 
students; she describes specific events, actions, or a.peot, of M th. states 
general principles. an d often ,.pl,c,tl, writes an instance with an underlying 
concept" or principle. j 

There are few vague, nonspecific comments/ but they do occur. most often 
"he, her sttention is focused on see other t/pic (non-'Wh'') in his entry 
and she simply echoes his statement. 

I hope you do well on the math test. 

(81-T) 



Stating a Principle. The Isolated statement of a general principle 
without any further specific details also occurs Infrequently In the teacher's 
responses. One example occurs when the student tries to make the connection 
between doing better (at listening and working hard) and moving up, and 
she restates In a stronger causal form 



30-S 


30-T 


Cordon: Til do better In math 


Teacher: You 


must do 


better If you 


so that I can move t ' 


are 


to move 


up. You can 




you 


know. 





Elaboratlve Comments; Giving a specific Account 

By far the most common form of response of the teacher Is to add details 



to Gordon's comment on math. Two good examples of her strategy of adding 



details to his comment occur In the 5th and the $0th Interactions. 


5-S 


5-T 


Cordon: I need to learn double division 
and triple division. 


Teacher: We'll be working on 
division. Today was 
just the beginning of our 
division review. 




50-S 


50-T 


Cordon: Do you think that I will move 
up in mat h? 


Teacher: You spent more time playing 
today than working. In 
fact this was not one of 
your best days. Do you 
agree. 
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The most Important category, of course, and the one the teacher use 
proportionately more than the student, Is that of making explicit the 
relationship between the lnstantlal event and the b**lc principle 
she feels It embodies. 

When GwH a makes a non-specific statement, she Incorporates his comment 
Into hers and then adds new Information In order to advance her proposition. 



49-S 

Math Is really coming along for me. I 
really do like It. 



49-T 

Super! I like math, too! You 
are fun. Before you even start 
the assignment you say, "I don't 
get it." Then I say, "Read It 
to me Gordon." You do read It, 
then what happens? It Is fun to 
see you really thinking It out. 



Other examples show her efficient way of first stating a specific detail 
about the developments even when the student has been specific, and then making 
clear what It means. 



1C9-S 



109-T 



Math was pretty good today. It's kind 
of hard to make your own shape and then 
try to find the area of It. 



Yes, finding area or an Irregular 
shape Is a bit harder. You have 
to be a detective and look for 
clues, 



87-S 

Math was pretty easy today. Derails really 
Isn't hard. But I kind of |had) a bit of 
trouble doing my work. But I'll k*ep on 
trying to do good on It. Okay. 



87-T 

Good I Decimals are easy — if you 
understand them. That's why we 
spent today really trying to under- 
stand. 
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Distribution of t he Teacher's Conggnts 

The teacher comments as a whole show a much higher frequency of specific 
details and of explicit relationships drawn between events and principles. 
Table 2 presents the ove ,1 distribution of her comments according to our 
classification, for the year 

Table 2 : Total Frequency „d Percentages of Teacher Comments on Hath 
Topics by Category 





Non- Principle Specific Explicit 
iecific(H) Only(p) Detalla.s) r.i^i« m ki«Id. 


Total 




Comments 










Number 




23 






Pe rcentage 


9% 9% 311 


511 


100$ 




Over half 


af the teachers comments, even 


gh brief, Include both 




specific references and details, a^d a statement 


of sone kind of prlncipl 


e, 


Table 3 compares her comments with Gordon's, broken down by time periods. 




Table 3: Teacher Comments by Category, by Fall, Winter 


, Spring 






Non-Speci f lc( N ) Prlncipl e( P ) Sjec if lc 

Oetailsfsl 

1 N X of Total N X M % 

bv DeMnd 


Explicit 

Relationships^) 
N % 


Fall 1 


7 1 SZ 2 12Z 


6 47% 


8 




Winter 




33$ 


3 


33$ 


Spring 1 




- - 5 \ 26| 


12 


.63$ 
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What Io the U tternof the Teacher's Hesponse JLoJJLe Student? 
The teacher's response to this student across the year show a systematic 
pattern of advancing his awareness and understanding of events by adding a 
next higher-order generalization in her comment on his topic. By doing 8 o, 
«he follows the Induct,^ method of moving from a specific experience to a 
wider generalization, and Increasing the range of situations for which the 
new principle might be applied. 

An interactional analysis of the probability of her responses in 
relation to the students shows low systematical ly she follows this process. 
For any given student comment, our model describes her as hav'ng five options 
She can ignore the comment and not respond to it, going on to address other 
topics in Cordon's entry. She can reply on the same level-if his comment 
is vague and general, she can give a nonspecific response, or she can " U|) 
the ante"and give new information. If the student describes what happened, 
she can simply add the principle she feels Is appropriate. Or she can give 
a detailed comment, embedding a principle or concept about learning. 
The combinatorial possibilities are the following. 

Possible Teacher Options 

No Non- 

- Response . Specific Prin ciple Specific H pHtj^Mx 



Category of Student 




0 


N 


P 


apecu ic 

S 


Kelatlc 
R 


Comment 


P-* 


0 


N 


P 


S 


R 






0 


N 


P 


s 


R 






6 


- N _ 


— - P 


u 





The year - long interaction was broken into daily entries and (or each 
student comment, the teacher's response was categorized, a pattern 
that looks like this in raw form. 



S/T 

Interaction 



4 


\ opeci I lc/bpeci f ic) 


5 


SS 


6 


NR 


9 


JR 


10 


N0 


11 


N0 


12 


NN 


13 


N0 




and so or.. 



The distribution of the teachers responses is given i„ Table It , including 
the number of her non-responses. f or esch category of student comment . 



Tsble I, : Frequency of Interactional Pairs of Student-Teacher Counts 



j N Totsl of 

Student N ) ~19 2 ~" 1 ~ f~ J~ Teaoher Cown ents 

P » 7 10 1 2 n 

S , 12 1 2 5 9 29 

- - £==± L_ 0_ I j < g__ 

TOtal8 « « « 11 20 80 1 



Note: The toal of 8tu dent comments Is lower by this method becsuse the 
teacher often responds to two 'topics' with a unified comment 
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By selecting a student cstegory of interest, we csn read scross and 
determine the most frequent kind of tescher responses. The most interesting 
finding is her tendency to ignore Cordon's repetitive comment which recycle 
old info nation (I hope I can . 0 ve up soon), snd to respond more often to 
comments which give some new informstion sbout what experienced that day. 

Table 5 gives the relative frequencies of each type of student-teacher 
interaction occurring, excluding the non-response category. 



Table 5: 


Relative Frequencies 


of Teacher ResDons* 


to Student Comment 




Dy tateflor£ 






Teacher Comment 








N 


P 


S 


R 




N 


17 1 


.09 


.33 


,42 


Student 
Consent 


P 


25 


.0 


.25 


.50 




S 


06 


,12 


.29 


.52 




R 


0 


. 17 


.17 


.67 



.. a ba's'e fll'llTcuTf f ° rCefuU * a » a,n " U8l "8 •«<* P-ired interactions 
as a oasis for predicting language behavioc In discourse 1 i 

: I cVJim^s - •« -Sic lztzlt a8ree 

that ? interaction of oral conversation snd presume 

that each response 1. controlled only by the previous comment 

sti.ulu, contrX~ te "A h ^ '"""f ,0 " does not "PP"" to be under immediate 
stimulus control ...An intersct ion.l model recognizes, first of all that 

: .°n r d c tL : sir - by : med,ately pr,or evenu: those in - 

teacher ^ / . yet '° OCCUr ' Each obs «ved behavior between 

IZrr, " " d ! nt 18 " funCtlon of the interconnected behaviors that retro- 
spectively precede ,t ,„ time and those that are prospectively possible ""pp. 

the go^'Scled^te^, C r^"' a "° 8t 1,kBly re8p ° n8eB • ln -how. 
cne goai directed intentions of the teacher, she does not match her ro— 
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The teacher does not use the P P or R N combinations at all, and the 
probabilitteb at a paired H—fil , or H~-# y S— or R~>P 01 K— # are 

also low. In sum, she does not use a "complementary" pattern of topic-comment 
Interaction when the subject Is an Important one, which would be characterized 
by echoic, non-specific responses. Bhe consistently uses what appears to be a 
higher-order strategy to add onto the students comments. This partem 
supports a conclusion that the teacher Is not willing to accept, or to 
state, a more general principle without some specific, explicit details. 
Other evidence for this Is the fact that 5 of the 7 Isolated principles In 
Gordon's writing are in fact direct repetitions of one she has advanced, 
coming Immediately after her statements (Interactions 42., 68, 87, 90, 108). 

If we aggregate all of the students and teachers non-specific and 
principle-only comments Into one pool, and all the specific commenta and 
'relational 1 comments, we can picture »ore clearly the strong tendency in 
the teacher's response toward more explicit statements of meaning grounded 
in the here-and-now of dally events. The diagram shows the conditional 
probability of either an N or P comment, or an S or R comment being followed 
by another N or P response, while the total probability ol an (N or P^fiS or K) 
Interaction OKuiilng rises to .JO , and ol V> or H-*> or H to . 1*8 

Table 6 : He I at i ve Tr1^ncy~oT<^c i f i c or ReTaVionaT Re^nTipT' 
By Teacher c 



Student N or P 

Comment 

S or R 



Teacher Response 
_ N or P _S or R 

.10 ~ .30~ 

.10 .48 



What this also tel!s us Is that almost half of the Interactions 

involve references to the spec i f 1c .concret e event by one or both participants. 
And an amazing 67* of the \9 interactions which occur about math (where there Is 

an ST pattern) i an attempt to draw a relationship, a meaning from the 

~ q not Just a description of "what n« l .p«tn d . M 
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An instantiation of Guided ^ej^cUon in the Zone ol Proxjmal Deve luptct 
This look at the teacher's pattern of responding to Gordon's -omments on 
math shows how she attempts to guide his thinking through the inters t ion. The 
discussion of problems In the journals In this report (Section ) includes 
an extended discussion and example of how the teacher grides the students' 
thinking about personal problems through interaction. 

The teacher Is seeking to teach Gordon a set of broader 
generalizations about learning by attaching these "general principles," as 
we have called them, to his dally experience. The concept of guided inter- 
action or "Interactional scaffolding' (Cazden, 1979, 1980; McNamee. 1979; 
Woods, bruner and Ross, 1976) refers to the cultural practice of adult 
caretakers (or more experienced peers) guiding a child through a task which 
the child is unable to solve unaided. The Idea of guided interaction as 
the mechanism by which the transition from joint so. lal functioning to in- 
dependent functioning is accomplished comes from the Soviet school of 
psychology begun by Vygotsky and Ms followers (Vygotsky, 1934/62, 1978). 

Vygotsky proposed that guided interaction, or scaffolding is effective 
when it occurs within the childs "zone of pioximal de /elopment , " the area 
defined by the difference between a child's"actual developmental level as 
determined by independent problem-solving" and the higher level of "potential 
development as determined through problem-solving under adult guidance or 
In collaboration with more capable peers." (1978, p. 86) 

In the interactions between the U.n! it r and Gordon about the various 
topics subsumed under the topic-frame of math, - the teacher';, 

strategy is to specify the adult concepts about how to master an academic subject, 
about how to learn and about what learning In teims of the information 
available to the student an d the concrete events which the student experiences. 

i II 



In the early entries, Cordon's comments begin to provide the teacher 
with the outlines of his zone of proximal development. For example, on the third 
day of class, he tells her that math Is his favorite subject. And on the 5th 
day, he states what he feels he needs to learn: "double and triple division." 

We might Interpret this as evidence that he can Independently 'solve 1 
the problem of selecting what rhe likes to do In school and what he needs to 
l*arn. She does not have to help him first decide If school subjects are 
of value, as she does with several other student*,. By day 6, he has 
difficulty, wtiich he encodes and articulates in a vague feeling: "The 
m*jth today was a little on the weird side. 1 ' 

Her responses that day and on day 9 describe the task she will engage 
him in for the rest of the *<*r: trying hard and using his mind Instead 
of giving up. Gordon doesn't know how to work on math when it becomes 
difficult. We may infer that he gets frightened when he doesn't know how 
to do the problems, and then becomes "excited" - he acts out in class, stops 
listening, and "gives up." 

The teacher 1 tl early comments, outline the babie propositions she will 
attempt to insert into :he Interaction. First she must focus Gordon's 
attention on the necessary step* toward doing well in math: working hard 
and listening. Hiese form the behavior theme of Interactions 9-86 in her 
entries. By lnterditJ -n 23, she has her chance to engage and focus his 
attention. <k>rdon first introduces his goal for the year: to move up to 
a higher math group. He states It openly as his expectation: "I think I 
should move up |„ about a month." lhe teacher acknowledges that he 
listened well in math. dm j then makes clear the contingent relationship of 
working hard learning to listen and moving up. in his next entry Gordon 
acknowledges this hy presupposing the necessity of "not fooling around in 
«**thy implying the full proposition 'so I can move up." 
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Strategies for Advancing to a Higher-Order Thtnklnfl 

The teacher has two strategies for teaching Gordon the more adult concepts 
or general principles she believes will be useful to him In accomplishing a 
wide range of academic tasks. She can make explicit the principle which is 
implicit in his actions when he does not do so, pointing out why he had "fun" 
or enjoyed the days work in math. Secondly, she can contradict or challenge 
( a language function or speech act) his limited principles when they are the 
source of conflict or trouble for him in accomplishing his goal. 

Her use of the additive and challenge strategies both involve acknowledging 
Gordon's comment. Before the statement of a principle, she usually collaborates 
>r elaborates on the specific details of math that day, so that Gordon will 
know they are talking about the "same thing." 

An example of making explicit the underlying principle is found i n 87. 
Gordon says that 'dismils' aren't so hard, even though he had a bit of trouble 
doing them, and he promises to "keep on trying." 

The teacher reinforces his use of the rule (by now well-learned) to 'keep 
on trying even when things are hard. Then she makes explicit a new principle. 

"Decimals are easy— if you understand Jhem^_ Tju^ a j j^u^^„t todjx 
teajjx tryi ng to understand ." (Emphasis added). 

Direct challenges to his thinking occur less frequently, but a good 
example of her success at contradicting his use of a li ro ited principle occurs 
in 99. Gordon Is having trouble with division, and goes back to his 'independent' 
level of problem solving for a tried-andHrue rule: "Hate" anything you have 
trouble with and give up. 
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S - 99-100 


T GO l f\f\ 


I did terrible on the math 


hone work 


Come on' Give yourself 


from last night. Math was 


totally 


a chance. You "hage every 


terrible. I hate math. I 


really do 


new math Idea and In a 


hate it 11 1 1 1 1 !!!!!!!!!•!! i 


i 


couple of days you're 






saying "I like this"— 






Its easy. You'll catch on, 






—let me help. 


That Is not true. I dla not say 


0 (no response to math 


that about fractions. Did 


I. 


topic this day. ) 


(100) 





The teacher first makes explicit Gordon's We\ then points out that It 
Is not a good one for predicting his later experience, because as soon as he 
catches on, he likes the new topic an d finds It "easy." Gordon '3 response of 
bringing up a possible exception to her assertion Is good evidence that she 
has hit the target, and forced him into realization that the old principle Is 
of no use In doing well in math. He recycles It again twice - In the second 
entry of 100, and at 110, but theae are now mitigated or qualified assertions, 
without the emotional force of a true believer. 

The goal „f guided interaction is to engage the learner in active 
participation In a task before he/she fully understands it or has the general 
concepts necessary for doing It alone. '(Vzderi, 19 ft) The concept differs from 
a learning theory approach, which dies not identify the role of the adult in 
Interaction beyond that of external (motivational) reinforcement, and does not 
make clear the linguistic process of internalizing socially-developed verbal 
instructions initially provided by the adult for guiding one's actions. The 
Laboratory for Comparative Human Cognition, in discussing their theory of 
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'cultural practice^ as the „ec„a„l 8m f„ r acqulrlng adul Competencles> 
the practice of Interaction! acaffoldlng or guided Interaction thus. 

SoU. 1 ™ ; n M r8tandln ? ° f the ta8k 3nd of the "-eclated 
■oTn. rh * J J" ' V t ° f " ,e adult 18 a consequence of 
going through the task, rather than a prerequisite. (198°) 

By participating In Intersctlon understood b y the adu.t (the Interpsychologlca! 
functioning characteristic of the early atag e 8 of learning a task) a child can 
"sccoapiish" the task before he/she understands u hat he/she Is doing. Rather 
than understanding the task first and then carrying It out. i„ t „ls sequence 
of events the child carries out the task (on the interpsycho.oglcal "plane") 
and only then understands it. 
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fV. ^jlsl3.ofT,>acher Princ iples and Concepts About l. M ^ 

What evidence ■■ a there < , the . alogue text for the argument I have Just 
«ade, that the teacher's , s „ nd mutual development of toplca ,„ Gordon , s 

Jou-.u have an effect on his , u , ing? This question requires that we ask 
and answer others 

1 What a-e Gordon's beliefs and attitudes which function as p -malic 

presuppositions for his assertions about math? 
2- Do these beliefs and attitudes change? 

i- Do the changes provide evidence that Gordon incorporates the teacher's 

principles In his reasoning? 
^^^r±^Je Presuppositions, -h,,,,, ,^. r „ < „ fi „„, Mnth 

The first question I have posed focu 3 es on the beliefs Gordon already 
has or which develop during his encounters with From a language perspective 

these background beliefs are Eraflnat lc presuppositions . In „ rd i„ary conversations 
each speaker's s,ate me „ts or assertions rest on a set of presuppositions 
whose truth ls a necessary condition for the truth or falsity of the asserl.ons. 
(Larrgendoen, mf\ ) 

hather -.ban a semantic approach to presuppositional analysis Involving 
only the linguistic content of Gordon's individual .enten.es, 1 will foil,, the 
suggests, of Sta.nake ( i9 f , 97 „ f or a pi agm of ^ ^ 

supposit.ons on which the actual assertions made 1, , ordoll depend. 

The distinction between presupposition and assertion should be 
■••«»". in term', of the situations in which the statement ls 
«»'.e-the attitude, | Intentions of the speaker and his 
uud.e,,,c. I'resuppo, .Ions, on this account, are something 
like the ha.kgiou.id neliefs „" *he speaker-p, oposl lions 
wh,,,, tint, he takes f„ r gratite,, , or neems to take for granted, 
in making his st«i cment . (19/f, p. ) 8 ' 
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For example, when Gordon asserts "I did work good.. And 1 also behaved 
«ood. So I am improving" (f 3 ), the spec. tic assertions that he is doing good 
and behaving good are propositions whose truth value can be directly challenged. 
What he does not state but assumes to be true and unchallengable is a pre- 
supposition which he (by now) believes, based on the teacher's explicit prior 
assertions, "I am improving If I do well in my work an^ behave in class." 

These presuppositions whose truth is assumed in order for a speaker or 
writer to make a particular statemei , ore part of conversational implicature 
(Grice, 1975). Speakers in a conversation avoid 1 noninformati ve" assertions, 
and thus are not likely to state what they believe to be given or "old" infor- 
mation. Greenfield and Dent (1981), in Lheir study of the development of 
communicative competence in young children, have shown tnat what the speaker 
believes to be true 

will not be stated unless there is doubt in the mind of the 
speaker, or perceived doubt in the listener. The resolution 
of uncertainty is the function of assertion. Pragmatic pre- 
supposition is the matrix of certainty within which uncertainty 
exists. (p. 3^ ) 

Pragmatic presuppositions seem to me to be roughly equivalent to the 
"general propositions" Labov and Kanshel identify as the underlying beliefs 
in therapeutic discourse (e.g. "One should express one's needs and emotions 
to relevant others.") IJn.Ike the student, we find that the teacher is far 
more likely to make her beliefs explicit in re 8 pondir.g to Gordon, in the form 
of vh.i . - „ e heretofore called a "general principle" or "concept" about 
social or academic behavior. Drawing on Greenfield's work on uncertainty as 
the basis for assertion, it seems logKnl to infer that the teacher (unlike 
the student) is much less egocentric and knows that her beliefs are not likely 
to »e shared by he. audience. Thus, she is more motivated to express in 
explicit terms the beliefs she has about learning, about how to resolve 
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problem. She la also following Grlce'a maxim or lnfonsatlveness , and does 
not atate the obvious. But her perception of the difference between her way 
•no the student's way of organizing and understanding the world i ea ds her to 
greater elaboration of general principles. Thus, we have already seen the ^ 
marked difference in the probability of an explicit ststement of pr.nciples 
in her writing, compared to Gordon's, 

Method for Identifying the Studen ts' and Tesch-rs ' Presupposition- 
The foregoing discussion points up the fsct that the student's underlying 
beliefs sre more likely to be Implied a nd not stated, while the teacher's 
comments usually include b »v-ral explicit statements of her beliefs. The 
method for Identifying the student's presuppositions Is similar to the expansion 
method used by Ubov and Fsnshel, l„ uhlc h they bring together all the infor- 
mation from the verbal text of the interaction as a whole (in our case, the 
year-long dialogue on math) a „d Within this context try to articulate the meaning 
of a given comment. In psrticular I have relied on two kinds of linguistic 
clues in expanding Gordon's statements: (l) the teacher's direct responses, 
which are often explicit contradictions to his underlying statements, and (2) 
Gordon's later assertions about similar events in which he often makes 
explicit an underlying assumption which contradicts earlier ones. 

for example, interaction 33 involves challenge to Gordon's thinking: 



~ ~ T 

I fell I'm getting better at moth. I You've been listening better In class 
feel I can move up on the next teit if „ ....< ,7 1,1 clttss - 

1 l,exl tesl Nou ^ yo" are thinking, too» you'll 

1 ' do reaUv uel1 ' (33) 

r " m ,h<; te '"' , ' e ' , » comment, from Gordon's repeated assertions about 
llkln,< math. „,,d f.om statements later in the year in which he says that he 
likes some pa, t „l „.ath "even though it i fi hard," the unstated presupposition 
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of his comment can be expanded to read: 

"I will do well because I like math." 
Labov and Fanshel's work stresses the H open-ended M nature of this 
expansion process, and the need to rely on our common_ei.se shared knowledge 
of the world of the particular ^social context in which the interaction occurs 
and on all the avallaole cues from the lingjistic text to verify the inter- 
pretation (conf, pp. 1*9-58, in Therapeutic Discourse ). The final appeal, in 
fact, is to our shared rnderstanding of human action and the lntersubjecti vlty 
or agreement l n forms of life which makes comprehension of this text possible. 
I have deliberately not drawn on other parts of Gordon'* Journal in analyzing 
this particular dialogue, so that the reader of this analysis can draw on 
the same materia] and context, and determine if he or she would reach a similar 
conclusion following this method. 

A Profile of Gordon's Understa nding of Mf th and beliefs about Learning 
I analyzed t'.ie themes in Gordon's dialogue on math and came up H* h x 
set of seven which seemed to account for his thinking throughout th-. ;ear 
(Figure 3), The first three of Gordon's basic beliefs about inning, as 
applied to the topic of ma^h, appear in the first two months of school (inter- 
actions 1-38). I have grouped these as Initial presuppositions because ttmy 
show no influence from the teacher's thinking. The next two b__i- beliefs 
in his reasoning are^also immature but they incorporate her early assertions 
about some of the causes of achievement ln math, and are imilJed directly 
by his assertions in November, December arid January (interactions 39-67), 
The last two beliefs emerge as the basis f < r Comments in March, but do nut 
appear to reflect prior interaction with the teacher. 
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Eae.pl e of Student 
*J«ertlon in PUiojug Teat 



Capended freeuppoelt Ion 



I- "Math U ay f.vorlt* aubjact." <*~S) 

"Hath U ay tiling." (16-S) 

2. "The M t|i . null on the weird 
iMi." (6-S) 

"Math wee great today. I think that I 
should «ov« up In about a Month." (22) 

Hjddle Slag* 

4. "I uaa good In auith. I ahould ba moving 
up a group beceuee | mm ba|ng BooJ> 
and I mm alao doing wall." (6G) 

i. "I will keep on trying. g« C auaa 1 really 
want to »ove U p to a higher group. (81 ) 



I Hath la a elngla global entity, 
1 »U of which I Uka. 

I Learning ehould ba eeey, ao If u. 

bg£lJ_l_«OQ^ Jioo^.bgvg u i 

| I will do wall bacauee I Uka Mth 



Trying hard and bahevlng ere ill Tj 
naed to do to eucceed 



ere ill II 

In aath. | 



Believing well and trying are 

Inportent to pleeee the teecher 

lfi-l-£IO-M)Vg_yQ_ /- I 



!__»t_l Stage 
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Hath wee good and fun todey. | reel I y 
««|oyed It g u t Ite not like I 
didn't laain anything." (90) 

Hetilce le dumb, very duei>. (9}) 



teeming le work end le not 
fiQiftXlMli 



New thlnga era hard. 



h,5 '" e *' * i";™!'"" t ^ ,,al °" » r «*reVm'. St.te.enta about 
Math to Show Underlying u.llelu Attitudes 
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Wh_U Happene to Cordon', gellefe ; Ev idence for Student Incorpor.t ion 1 
The <)uee t Ion of Intere.t le whetler tbaee belief e change, .,,d If .a, wh.t 
role ,h. teecher'. ccee»ente play l(l feciUtetlng thet change. Uh.t change* 
would b. poeelbl. ,o obeerv. i„ , h . wrltlnB . |nc . M p€mummtm4 

fro- obaerM.tlon of hi. cl.a.rooai behavior? tfb.t rel.tlonel.l p uo „ld w« e.nect to 

... between any oba.rv.d change.. .„d the te.cher' rtlon.f Soa* coeeaon- 

eeaee criteria for artewerlng theee queetlone euggeet thaaeelvee. 

Nret of ell. to determine . change, we nee4 to pee thet there ere 
obeervebl. difference. 1„ wh.t Cordon writ.., and doe. not write, .bout very 
.1.11. r .ve.te. gy focualng on tble topic- frame of math, rather than ell 
ec.de.lc topic, or .11 _.»!.., w. h.v. .elected co^.r.ble event. which eliould 
elicit .1.11. r at.te.ent. ov.r tie* If there 1. no change, and we cen .ee thl. 
I«ck of ch.ng. In eoe* brllefe for e long tlaeii Cordon recycle. "Math 1. my 
favorite .object". Inlying en undifferentiated, non apeclflc underet.ndlng 
of w»».t Hlh 1. for the flr.t 6 eon the of t „. ya.r. TI.e condition for change 
heer 1. an obeervebl e difference between the Initial and later p.e- 
auppoeltlone 

Heat, evidence for change In hie pregeutlc preeuppo.uione would be .net 
convincing If the atudenfe coeeeenta .eat two condltlone; (I) one or .ore 
■eplicit er.te.eite I .plying _| ie „ e w belief o<:cure Independent oi any dltect 
teecher proving: .„d (2) the new general at.te.ent oaur. In the conteat of 
■ £1-S£li lc loet ence which recelvee aoeoj eleboretlcn. 
'the tera "incorporet Ion" (Wei |„ .19*10) |fl mm4 , , 

of hie thinking |„ order to u.e the new concept In underet.ndlng hi. eaperlence 
«y uaa of the ter. 1. enulvelent to the uaa of "Internet Let lo n H by cuenltlve 

of hlghar-order peychologicel proceaaee through guided Interettlon. 
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These two conditions of independent statement snd specific Instancing, 
Plus the first one of observable difference,, for- a set of crlterls for chsnge. 

The criteria for defining whether what the teacher writes has an 
l.pact on the student reasoning uould lnclude flr , t> aome e¥idence Qf an 
initial contradiction or dispute in the dialogue between her writing and 
his. Most often, this occurs when ahe responds to his implied belief about 
an event with an explicit statement of her understanding, as she does in inter- 
actions. This I have termed the condition of explicit contradl rt.i nn 

A corollary condition is that the teacher's introduction of a different 
presuppos.uona, belief must of course occur prior to the student's independent 
atateroei.t , a condition or prior assertion . 

A final condition for determining whether change"has in fact occurred 
is to use the teacher as a participant-observer. Does she stop asserting a 
particular principle or belief and stop 8 i v i ng neu information in her comments 
about inconsistencies between her principles and Gordon's actual behavior 
in Cass. Thia ,s evidence which can validate our owr analysis of the text using 
the other four criteria and is termed a validation criterion. 

in summary, we have seven donditions which form the criteria for Ju.lging 
whether oo.don's be ,,ef a have changed, and whether these changes in his 
reasoning incorporate the teacher's specific assertions of her beliefs. 
Evidence for Change 

KxivUc it assertio n. An explicit statement incorporating the new 
be I ief . 

.^QJiJjUjJlc^ Prior belief. Statement presupposes a belief 
which is i ontradictiiitf a prior belie! 
3. Iruiea^jKe Occurrence of auctions reflecting new beliefs 
iii^ki^iii^Ht .of teaiher prompt Jug 
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Specific Instancing: New assertion includes a specific instance. 
Evidence for Teacher Interaction 

5 * &P» c<t Contradiction; Teacher asserts her belie! or understanding 
explicitly in contradiction to his statements. 

6, Prior Assertion, Teacher's assertions of beliefs occur prior to 
any occurrence of Gordon's (l) 

7, Validatio n: Teacher ceases to assert her belief, providing evidence 
lhat she believes that point has been resolved. 

Each pair of inferred beliefs which 1 have claimed are presupposed by 
Gordon's state.^nts can be tested agai nsf these seven criteria. 

Analysis of the C han g e i n Gordon's Assertions and Presupp ositions in 
Relation to the Teacher's Assertions — 



Cordon's first presupposition seems to be that math is a single entity 
and can be mastered as 8U ch. This belief does change, but thtere i a no clear 
evidence that the teacher directly addresses this belief. She switches from 
discussing math as a global concept to discussing the component 'ideas' of 
math only when Gordon does (in 87). Gordon appears to make this transition on 
his own, and by the end of the year he has differentiated ma th into parts, some 
of which he likes and some of which he doesn't. The presuppositions on which 
his assertions are rhown below the linguistic text. 



Example 0 f Initial 
Student Assertion 



Teacher 
Assertion 



a 

n 



Math is my favorite subject (I|-S) 



0 o 

p 

§ 



Kxample of Final 
Student Assertion 



Muth was good today. 
Figuring out cube nets 
isn't exactly the easiest 
thing to do. But I still 
like geometry ,. .And I 
like it because it is 
much funere than all of 
the other things in math 
that we did. (10 3) 



Math is a single global entity,! 
of which I J ike ! " 



j 

^ jMuth ia many things. 

• _i_iih£j_ a i )me 1 don't 



Mi 
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T £U " i I '«»» o( Gordo,, , a one which .he ch.lleng.. directly. 

I« wordo,,'. .. r „ €ammmu (mmJ fro _ |w( d „ crli(tlo(i(i of M- (o bahivlor) 

" U cl«.r that „. b „ -,..,„,,„ Bho „ w u ... r <o <)ult (f (| 

h«cOM„ ha.d." „„. lb . nr „ t Mr , y £oB-ei|t #<r|y rMponaM 

and Uurdoi.'& ui« r cn iry. 

t*u»4»|e of InllUl T«a.,h-r 

*** ***** __JSJLIS«_. 

to THINK . . . Don't get troutl. doing ay work. 

«ulh w.a a d„d e.clt.d 4> . It „«. But |'U .eeP on tr ain. 

«.rdl <6).. 8oa»ll.e. uT^Jgoion It"0ii7. 

you h.v- to mIi* your- TBTI 

• oil' do aoaethlng. 
The atoro you do I I 
*h« eealer It la! (9) 



d b 



turning al.ould be easy | f" 

IS.I.SS"-* W If It. h .rd i. " J" l ' 0n trl " n »- 

1 J ^ I even though learning 



hy Wd..., cl« a ,,y .,,„ Qf ti> , ng Mb#o u (> h<r(j 

«..t yet the ueliavl(ir . aa t „ e te . ther lemlll4a Mm u 10} M< (e>t 

"""""""" l "' a ^.llengeg (,„». .nd the Incorporation 

fai a» thla ,e iu ,d goea a,,p eara ooan-lele. 

»»•« U. I,„IU, tellel . tltieari( lu be ul)WelMn8 ho|a ( 

■'•< -I ... b.^ , „, e u .. Uordo( ,., . M . rUo „. t||<t he mmii> 

«« - 4.I.MH*. I, ,.,.„„.„,. „,.„. g,.,,^ llle f , rul ta|f of ue uu 

- ■««" „ r „„ ...... ulln lh . , mmmmi 

"' ! .Ma .....e.. „,d a m ,.„t„ for the te.ehar. 

""■ ' l ! "» l "« ^1'- Ihe.e .a„ be a re.at l„„ah„, 

'" , '" t " '"^ """» " ' >«" — " « '« •« The tea.ha.'a reaponeea 
'" •"" U " »»' - «•--«• hi. e.p.eaa.ona of 



Hi I I lU.lt. 
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Of lnltl.1 

^ ' StuJeni iU-erUoo 

"Math was gt cmt today. »v ot , . 

If you ,k h .rd , try Umrti 1 

l««r n tc ILt*,. M».r. teller grade. 
la no raaaon you can't 

MaOVM up 



I will do wall bacauaa 1 " ~ 1 

Ilka aath. 1 c « n tt«t good giadaa teca 

1 tr * hlirJ pay atcenll 



«. hav. ..raady ...„ that th . tMch . r t(|( ^ ^.^^ " 

rapUCn. lt ulth . pr(n£l(>u ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

U " k " 01 -ucc.ed.ng raau.r.. trying Kard .nd „..„,„.. 

A'." *-«. w. 1|M fl «d ,„.. t .. £ „. r M „.. n „ refer<m£(:(i ^ ju 

-.havlor ,„ « thi .„d tM . |op|£ k> rMolvij ^ hM ^ M 

-oth th. pnnc.p... ,„d ... .„.,„.,. o| , t (o Mi u( a tio(a e e 

not trlng It up again. 

Tha Hlddla Staje 

Ih. naat conU.c. ,„ way. „ f con.truln. Ih . wor.d .ppe.r. t „ rB . uIt ^ 
Cordon'. Incorpor.t.on har pro p„. ltlon th . t „„,„, ^ 
«. com. up w lth ,wo ■„.„• propo. lt ,„„. . bout t „. 
for "trying h.rd." 

I" «I .nd .,.,„ ,„ 60 . crdo., introduce, hi. new under.t.nd,,,, of 

, " L •" ,,, " T """« »««.-.„. well .re r ^ ttlro d ,6r 

-cceaa. The ,.. th „ ,h.„ r.I.e. the .„,.. ^ lntIodu|; ^ 

tor u „d e r a ..„d,„g. sh. th< ^..^ over ^ (n t(M> 

apchigi ai c you uti^ier «i anJiog? 



^28 



1,6 



Lxeaplea of Initial 

I 'a doing better In aslh 
I KueiB thttt'tt Leckuue 
«*■ trying harder (k2) 

( wi<tt uuo In aatli, 
* alioitld be aovlng up 
a group because I 
«* being goo, and I 
<*« iiloo doing well 
(6(1) 



Teacher*. 
tlona 

Oeclamla ere eaay - 
*f y° u understand 
thea (ti7l 

(onderelandlng | a 
also necessary ) 

llnderstsndlng metric 
aessure l s tlie key 

Your question about 
tlte dlffeiencee In i 
dimension and (K) 
dlaenwlona showed 
yo w re thinking. 
You have a fine alnd 
when ycj na he It work 
for you, (ioi ) 



a'xaaplee of Final 
Student Assertion* 

(Tinea of the problea* 
on that teat we(re) 
kind of hard But other 
than that I think I did 
pretty good.) (118) 



I lying held tuitj believing 
««• all I need to do to 
♦ utLeenJ |,| a^ti, 



I Understanding how to do 
I the probleas on tha test 
I li evidence of success 



......... *«. .«,, ..,.„..„, or ln ^ niitlllly iUt . U(< ljea of uiideriiajidli 

~ ... „,. ,„ „„,.,, „. llltroJuCea evlJeiiL . e of Maiery u im mt ^ ^ ^ 

■ liatancc ol | lt: r ieq u i,e«eiu thai he nol only 

" * " ,rte "' e " -.-i—^. if . lol „„ eifll(ll lMrporillMi 

: """ •"."•«-»•»«- '« • -< but l..».,..t,.M, one ,„ 60. oorlon 

'""' lMj " ' """ t "'" »"« bttttfti on her Cl,.l|„„,„. u 

"' "" ,,L ' l " ».« po.«. ol „.„ 

" '' U "" U '"' "" l iJte - '» ■» .•cerll.l.M, r B- 

" ' L -- !!! * «Sri I hi- b«..,vlo, . I j te reuar , ,,,„ a 

'" " ,e J'.ninel |„ releience lo 

i.llifi n>n,l>Mli «n,». .i. e | , I . 

l>< l HI i'iuik i,| ) 
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In 95, Gordon e*kes a co>jse„i , h , Ubl olie ttbol|l behllv|or |( , ^ 
In which he aeeas lo understand that being good Is ae 1 f ■- rewarding 



Bxsapla of Initial 
Student Afssrtlon 



Teachers 

_ A****-rt Ion 



Ksaaple of rinsl 
St uden t Assertloo 



I should bs novlng up s gtoup 
kscsuss I sa bslni good. , 
• ut I know you will kesp ae 
In your craty asth group. (60) 



Un't 1c great Co fed good 
about your day when you have 
done wall When you are 
doing really wall you don't 
aeea to keep looking at ae. 
... (60) 



•ahavlng U .H fcf| j try j llg 

are laportaiit only to please t 

tescher so I c*n auve up. 



It* . 



I aa glad chat 1 
waa kinda good l ft 
aath today. It 
aakea ae liappy. (9 



f Believing well I 
■wkes ma happy I 



taar jilng^j^ s fun 

With the resolution of the aovlng up . n d behavior toplca. the two 
Substantive belief. Gordon holds about learning eaerge. ere argued end L, ana foraed . 
Theae are ones he au.t hsve held all along, but they sre not clea.ly articulated 
until March and therefore not challenged by the tescher until thst tlae. 

However, the teech.r Introduced the theae of | tifJlilll . i§ tm otl tUa 3rd 
day of journsl writing, In her rsspunse ;o Cordon*, st.teaent 'Tlila year 1. .y 
Laming ys.r." 8h. write. «, g ue a It la your ,.. rn l„ g y e . r , Mdk ^ 
l>.v. fun, bsLSuss le.rnlng I. funl" (J- T ). Mot until March 
duea thlsthsae ra^eaarge. At 116, Cordon ..y. , or tll<s tftut U|M ^ ^ 
w.a fun." Then .t 90, he .skes .n sssertlon which re, apltulatea the underlying 
conflict between two view, of U.mlng. „ls .t.tea*nt "Math wss good snd fun. 
tut It's nut Mk, . didn't Is^ u 0ur clue gQ |>u ^ ^ ^ 

-nd Issrnln, sliould not co-occur. Yet they do. iy 95. he sppesr. ,o hsve 
Incorporsted the tescher* rtlon snd chsnged I.I. own conatruct. 

W 4 JO 



Example of Initial 
Student Assertion 



Teachers 
Assertion 



Example of Final 
Student Assertion 



Math was fun (06) 

Math was good and fun 
today. But it's not 
like I didn't learn 
anything (90) 



You'll have fun, 
because learning 
is fun (3) 

Math ijs fun. You 
enjoyed using our 
new lesson on re- 
ducing in the pro- 
blem . Because there 
are those neat tricks, 
it is exciting isn't 
it? (87) 



I like it when we do 
puzzles like that in 
Math class . It's 
working and having 
fun at the same time 
(95) 



II -ear 
lean* 



rning is work, so it 
t be enjoyable. 



Hath (and learning ) 



can be fun and work 
at the same time. 



Finally, Gordon's Mast' belief in order of occurrence is that new things 
are hard. This seems to be the belief on which his reaction to metrics as 
"dumb very dumb" in <* is based. He continued to say he'hates some kinds of 
math, and the tearher finally challenges him directly in 99- By 118, Gordon 
has changed his belief that new things are hard and states he hopes to go 
into something new. 



txajnple ot Initial 
Student Assertion 



Metrics is dumb very 
dumb. (9j) 

I hate math! (9°0 



Hew 
liurd 



thih/'> an.' always 



Teachers 
Assertion 



Come on! (Jive your- 
self u chance. You 
"hate eveiy new 
math idea and in a 
couple of days 
you* re saying "I like 
t hih" it's easy . ( yo) 



Example of Final 
Student Assertion 



Are we going to go 
into something diffei- 
ent on Friday. I hope 
so. This is really 
getting kind of fun 
(118) 



-> t 



"New things are fun" 
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Conclusion: A Picture of Incorp oration 

We con now put together a description of the process of incorporating 

a new assumption or bMief about the world in , one's existing f ran* work of 

knowledge and beliefs. 

The student begins discussing a topic by drawing on a set of beliefs 

or assumptions - general principles or propositions - a bout how the world 

works and ahout what is certain, what can be taken for granted about this 

subject or event. The teacher assesses these by inferring what is assumed 

by the students' assertions and drawing on her knowledge of in-class behavior. 

The teacher then challenges, by direct contradiction or by extension, limited 

or inadequate or inflexible beliefs and offers alternative ways of understanding 

sn event the student brings up. She tries to "change" beliefs by engaging 

the student i„ uslng hla or her ou „ reasonlng ^ ^ 

new specific evidence to support her explanation of how or why things happen. 
She oscillates between reasserting the principle and giving additional evidence. 

The student, confronted with her acknowledgement and understanding of 
-bat the student is experiencing and writing about, tries in turn to under- 
stand what she means. The explicit operational relationship and evidence 
a.e assimilated into the student's reasoning in a gradual fashion, f lrat as 
alternative, to the student's view (the stage of j uxtaposi tion , in 1'iagetian 
terms). The teacher, by describing the same stream of experience as the 
student, presents another way to categorize events - to order the world 
and give U meaning. Jol „ g d i scusslo „ „„„ negotUUon about ^ rea]iy 
happened allows the student and teacher to negotiate a new contract about 
how to categorize, to organize the world. 



so 



liiacovery, says Proust, is not voyaging to new landscapes, but seeing 
tha old lands ape with new eyes. Both new principles stated explicitly snd 
concrete inatances of how the principle uorka , in the familiar l.ndscape, 
•re neceesary for a learner to discover that "learning is fiu.," or "I don't 
have to hit Juet because someone else wants to fight." 

The student comes to the point of being able to see independently wha. 
the teacher sees - to see the causal relationship between specific actions 
snd specific outcomes for example. The evidence for this incorporation of 
a new way ol construing the world is the student's independent reference to 
the causal relationship in a new Instance - not directly prompted by the 
teacher. The student may also leave the new principle implicit, as Gordon 
• with ''understanding." and not state it. If several specific instsnces sre 
described accurately, presupposing the new principle, the tescher will probably 
decide that the student "knows f.e rule" and is using it ss sn internal guide 
to behavior. When f.e teacher has observed the- student Independently 
describing the specific details „f s problem topic (s potentisl fight, or 
a new math idea), she stops providing her own descriptions, but may go on 
for a while asserMng the underlying principle to encoursge the student to 
acknowledge and apply tl.r rult. 

This idealized model can be tested out to see how well It ."Its the dls o Je 
on math. In order to teat the fit. ei ch of the presuppositions about lear 
and math which .iordon finally arr^s rt during the year are listeu in Figure 

as end state* „„d lodged against the suggested criteria for determining 
whether change in bellels and incorporation of teache, presuppositions have 
occur ret! * 

first |.,npo b itio.,, "math is u.»e/many thing(s)," sh ovr a pattern of change 
occurring without explicit teacher intervention. The other six all meet 
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moat of the conditions for incorporation. For the fourth, there is no 
evidence of an explicit assertion that "I am doing well at math because I 
understand it" - a difficult concept at best. And for the sixth, there 
is no clear contradiction in the dialogue prior to Gordon's first assertion 
of the juxtaposed principles (I enjoyed it but it's not like I didn't learn 
anything (90-S). 

By analysing the actual comments of Gordon and the teacher, I have attempted 
to demonstrate how context-specific acquisition of next higher-order principles 
or adult concepts occurs through the dislogue writing. I hsve been interested 
in demonstrating the evidence for direct incorporation of propositions by the 
student when they are embedded i„ Ma every day experiences and attached to 
hiKhly reoccurrent events in whjch he is personally interested. 

The teacher's use of math class ss s context for lesrning some basic 
concepts fits the dentition of guided interaction in the zone of proximsl 
development. The math class is s highly re-occurring problem-solving 
envi.onment, in which the teacher by focusing on specfic aspects i„ ac , om . 
Plishing the macro-task of "learning and succeeding in math," caI1 regulate the 
level of diff.cuity for the student. Her principles are nicely adapted to 
Gordons particular level of understanding. Me is not confronted with the need 
to "understand" as u necessary requi reraent for success until he has mastered 
the principle „, try ing nard . 1|e doegn . t (mve ^ 8trugg)e uUh ^ - 
priKclple that learning is Us oun reuard |mt|| u , e mldd)e Q( . ^ ^ > ^ 
it matohe.s a change in his behavioi . 

Hecess i tjr ol : , t udent Engagemen t 

Thrl. 1... a danger in this study, whete lt ,| „r the teacher's points seen- 
<o get non.su nnd ,,e,o»e - ..crated, that we will forget the role „f the 



student. The interaction between student and teacher show, that the student's 
actions are equally essential to the outcome. Together, student, and teacher 
by their comments jointly determine the outcome of this dialogue. 

There are two major modes of arguing about what is true: one is to make 
general statements, the other is to give an instance, often in the form of 
narrating an event. In the dialogue Journals, the students' comments often 
provide the instances upon which the teacher can build an argument by asserting 
her general statement about its meaning. The teacher, therefore, seldom 
initiates a specific instance. 

The journals, then, „hen the discussion turns to new or problematic 
events are often a joint argument about the meaning of the event. ,, a bov and 
Fanshel's ^lysis of a counseling session (1978) showed a bssic agreement 
(by chis time in the therapy) between therapist and client about general 
propositions. Their 'argument' was over whether the clinet's actions were 
adequate instances of the general propositions. In marked contrast, this 
dialogue about math is typical of many disputed topics in the journals, in 
which the dispute is over gene.al principles or meaning, student and teacher 
do not yet share a common matrix of beliefs. The argument i„ the dialogue 
Journals more often leads to a focus on the meaning or relati onshi w.ich the 
teacher is trying to introduce, a pattern v,hUh may have been more true in 
the initial sessions of l.ahov and Fanshel's data. 

In trying to „n ' .stand bow incorporation of higher -order or more 
rational principles works, ue need to see the mutuality of el fort required 
lor its accomplishment. The student provides the topic and a sped tic commit, 
which the teacher lirst inco.porates into her comment. and e.abo.ates on ,„ 
orde, to support he. assertion. The student in turn eventually incorporates 
into his/he, reasoning the teacher's mo,e gene.al principle or under- 



tanding of the relationship inherent in the concrete event, and uBes it as 
a new way ot viewing old landscapes. 
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Some Conclusions About the Dialogue Writing 
and the Development of Understanding 

This paper began with an examination of the complexity of what started 
out as a simple "topic" in the first days of a student's dialogue Journal, 
tracing the emergence of new substantive tonics as the year progressed. 
The changes in Gordon's understanding of what math is, how to succeed at 
it, and finally, what learning is all about, led us to focub on the teacher's 
strategies for guiding his thinking. We ended with an exploration of the 
deeper levels of propositional assertions and presupposed beliefs in the 
dialogue, where student and teacher began in dispute and ended in at least 
partial agreement about the nature of math and of learning and the meaning of 
actions and events in the world. What have we learned iVom these different 
ways of exploring how Gordon's understanding developed during the year? 
The Emergence of the Topic at the End of the Search 

Because we have been fortunate to have an extended, cumulative record 
of both the student's and the teacher's thinking about a subject over a nine- 
month period of time, we have been able to observe the nested levels of meaning 
inherent in human communication. As participants observers in the dialogue 
(through our reading), we mifeht now want to say that this dialogue wasn't 
about "math," but about learning and understanding, and about the kinds of 
actions in the real world which are necessary for someone to leairi. Kven 
though this level of meaning was not at first apparent to us, nor to the 
original participants as the dialogue hegan , it seems to by the goal towaid 
which the dialogue was directed. 

The second point which this aualyMs suppm ts is that topics actually 
disruased in the dialogue Jour rials, as in other humarjj V^MU^rsat ions ^re always 



',6 



interwoven into other frames of reference, which ma y not be evident when we 
examine only one excerpt, one particular dialog,-.. If we were to examine all 
of Cordon'* Journal, or all of the tocher's dialogues with her 26 students, 
we would begin to see this endless chain of related topic frame* whlch each 
person brings to a single communicative event. 

There i 3 „„ linea,, logical way to describe this interlocking chain of 
meaning, but a visual depiction based on Gordon's Journal may help illustrate 
the difficulty |„ Mrmly defining "topics" in a conversation. From my reading 
of Gordon's entire Journal, I have constructed a diagram of some of the 
relationships between the substantive topics we have discussed and other 
topics which occur in the Journal, In both the student's and teacher's writing. 



Learning and Understand! rig 



Social Behavior 



MATH 



A reus 




Succeed 1 ng 




Behaving 


of 




i n 




in 


MATH 




MATH 




MATH 



Behavior in 
{.earning Situation! 



Social 
Sc i ences 



M steni rig 



•igj 



Behavior at 
Recess and Lunch 



x 



Reading 



| Try 1 ng hard j 



If hi-, '.imp I „„„,„„„ ,.„,,,„,,„ , he uay im which ^ tl( . uUr ui 

inte,,., (,.,„•. wc h.,v, exam.ncd embeds !«,„«., theme* whirl, are repeated in 
V "' y ""' "* -V" U """ ,y -»-«»•••« in .he student-. earher 

d I .1 1 1 >f * I it 1 
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Changes in Student Reasoning Throu g h Guided Interaction 

The student in this dialogue seems to move from a global concept of math 
to a much moie specific, differentiated understanding of math as a set of 
specific concepts and tasks. This gradual focusing and differentiation is 
balanced by the picture we get of the interactive construction and eventual 
incorporation of 'higher-order* concepts about learning, which are potential* 
applicable to other academic situations. Out of the specific focus oil math 
emerges an understanding by the student about himself, his anions, and the 
strategies for learning which is conscious and transferable to other situatioi 




Focused Expanded 
Understanding Understanding 



What we are seeing is the way in which understanding the meaning of one 
particular aspect of experience leads to understanding many other experiences 
We have observed this process of focusing and expanding in many of U e extendi 
dialogues through the guided, interactive thinking which the teacher utructun 
in what seems to be (for her) an entirely natural way. (See the Paper on 
Mutual Conversations in this report, for other extended analyses). 
Tju^JTeacher's Strategi es fur Guid i ng Student TU nking 

'trough the medium of the dialogue writing in the privacy n! a personal 
Journal, the teacher has the opportunity to interact rather directly with 
the student's thinking She is able to build on the specific events and 
instances winch are of concern and interest In the student and to suggest 
broader conr-pts and prirniples a h these instances ref resent In the 
J»»nml dialogues, the student's role to select f.,,. their experience the 
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Text of the Cumulative Dialogue between Gordon 
and Mrs. R. on Hath 



September 

Student 



3- S I don't like to read that much 

but I'll tray and lead as much as 
I can. And I am v^ry Interested in 
Language, Creek, French, Spanish, & 
German, etc. From ox head to ' k) 
I never new that. Its weird. Really. 
Thia year is my learning year. Bye. 

4- S Math is my favorite subject 



5-S I n<>ed to learn double division and 
triple division. 



6-S The math was a little on the weird side 



9-S 0 **0 indicates no common? by the 

student on the topic of math 
in his entry, other topics at e 
discussed instead.) 



iO-S Today's math was my kind of math. 



H-S I think I'll do g f ,od on the test. 
Oct ober 

16-S Mdth is my thing 



Teacher 



3-T You really, worked well today. i 
guess it is your learning year, 
which means you* 11 have fun because 
learning i 8 fun! 



4- T You and 1 like the a^me thingal 

I love geography and math. (Was 
the math funny today?) 

5- T We'll be working on division. 

Today was just the beginning of 
our division review. 

6- T The math required you to THINK' 

and you settled down to <it. Don't 
g<*t excited when it seems hard I 
Just say to yourself "Gordon, 
you have a fine brain— now try 
again!*' Okay? 

9-T I au so impressed with your 

math. You really know your times 
tables and you know how to do every 
thing we've tried so far. Your on 
trouble is giving upl Sometimes 
you have to make yourself do some- 
thing. The more you do it the 
easier it is! 

H)-T 0 (0 indicates no response 

to the student's comment on math 
by the teacher). 

ll-T 0 
16-T 0 
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instances which are important enough to complain about, to ask questions about, 
or simply to report. The teacher seems to try not to do this: she rarely 
initiates new topics wjth an elaborated, self-contained discourse. Instead, 
she ttikes the role oi expressing her understanding of* the event along the 
lines of "active listening," adds details if relevant ones have been left out 
of the studen* 'b uccou.it, and then provides an interpretation in the foim 
of a general statement about the point of the event ab she perceives it 
by working within the zone of proximal development which the student's writing 
defines, her ' instruction ' stimulates and leads the student's development. 
Vygutsky (\<>m and Piaget (l 9 6t>) have both argued that social dialogue can 
bring about transition to higher-order cognitive processes.* The teacher-student 
interaction in this analysis seems to be un exemplary case o such guided 
Interaction through which development occurs. 



However, linnet »„., ms to believe that mi« h dialogue is restricted to peer 
internet ion, perhaps because he ;,aw few ivitnnc-eo in which adults and i hi Idren 
toitld fiifaj'i in mutual argument about the same topic -events 
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17-S . The «ath was hard. But when 
the test cones 1 think that 1*11 
, do pretty good. 

20- S What did 1 ger o.. my math test. 

21- S Math was a dud. 

22- S Math was great today. I think that 

I should move up in about a month. 



23-S And I'll try and stop fooling around 
in math. 



25-S 



29-S 



I'm getting to learn more about sets. 
I did really great on my test. 



31 -S Yes I know that 1 can move up. 1 moved 
u|> two groups last year. 



M-S I was pretty bad at math, wasn't I. 



November 



17-T 
i 

20- T 

21- T 

22- S 



23-T 



E hope you did well on the 
math. I bet you dldf 



You really listened well In 
math todayl if you work 
hard and learn to listen, 
there Is no reason you can't 
move up. 

Good news I I won't have to 
"pick on you" and you'll 
feel much better about your- 
self. Hooray. 1 Van hardly 
wait. 



25-T Glad you did well on your 
math — sets are fun. 

29-S Today in math you were really 
listening and working. 'You 
can you know. 

31^r You've been listening better 
in class. Nov If you are 
thinking, too, you'll really 
do well. 

34-T tets Just say that math on 

Friday wasn't your best dayl 



39-S 



40- S 



41-S 



1 think my math grade 1 8 going to be 
good in math. 

1 didn't understand math that much 

1 like math better because I'm trying 
Harrier/ And I'm going to try and 
hrlug |n mure extra iredit work. 



39-T 



40- T 0 (preempted by other 

problems) 

41- T Terrificl 1 notice that 

when you are trying really ' 
hard, you seem to feel better! 
You don't get angry so easily 
and you Just seem so much 
happier. Til bet your mother 
Is happy that you »re really 
trying. 
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l m atartlng to try hard not to jump 
around on the lunch bench. And to 
eonsintrate harder In class. Because 
1 -»ally want a good report card. Im 
doing better In math. I guess th«*t 
Its because im trying harder. 

43-S 1 did good in math today. 

1 messej up In math today 

45-S Do you tr ' .k 1 can move up In math 
soon? 

48-S 1 did pretty good in math. 



Math is really coming along for me. 
I really do like it. 



42-T 



50-S: Do you think that 1 will move up 
In math? 



51- S I agree that it was not my best day. 

52- S 0 



43-T 0 
UU-T 0 
45-T 0 



48- T When you try, you nearly 

always do well Have you 
noticed? You were finished 
early with your essay, too! 
Great! 

49- T Super! 1 like math, too 

You are fun, before you even 
start the assignment you say, 
"1 dont get it." Then 1 say 
"Read it to me Gordon." 
You do read it, then what 
happens! It Is fun for me 
to see you really thinking 
it out. 

50- T You spent more time playing 

today during math than worklr 
In fact this was not one of 
your best days. Do you agree 

51 -T 0 

52-T Your habit of talking during 
math class is not helping you 
The word we are doing is tike 
a foundation. 



i>3-S I'll try to stop talking in math. 



53-T 



December 



Journal for December is missing, 
covering a a three week period. 
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January, 1980 



I did good in math today. And I 
listened. And I listened in 
special class. And in regular 
class to. So 1 am improving. 

*0-S u 0 | d on » t biame you f or tnat flt flll 

And I was good in math. I should be 
Moving up a group becauae I am being 
good and I am also doing very well, 
•ut I know that you will keep me in 
your crazy math class. 



61-S 



62-S 



59-T 



60-T 



I do notice that I don't look at vou as 61-T 
■uch I Just go on ahead and do my work. 

I did good in »ath today I hope that 
I got a pretty good r-port j flr d. I have 
been doing gooo very good in a lot of 
things for a long time. So you see. 

I did good in my math test tod^y. And 62-T 
I tried. Because math is my favorite 
subject. Because If you don't now your 
•*ath it will be very difficult to get a 
job good one to. But I think that I 
will get a good very good Job. 

I did good in math today. I am glad 64-T 
that i have finally settled down. Because 
when I do I do much better work. Because 
I try harder I get better grades. 

I did good in math today tor really the 66 i 
very first time. I mean really I did. 
I |imt nov thar I *good. I also did 
good on my homework. 



Y«a, you really did better 
today. Are you going to 
blame for that too? 



Isn't it great to feel good 
about your day when you have 
done well? When you are 
really doing well you don't 
seem to keep looking at me! 
You Just go ahead and do your 
work. have you noticed? 



General response 



I wa» good I- math t'oda^ . 
I was good in maih. 



6 7-T 



Febrnaty J J1980 



I did not understand all of my math 68-1 

tod.ry. I really would like to move 

up anotltt*t uroup of m,»th, \ am 

doing good enough. I guess that I Just 

will have to get used to things. 
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70- S I am doing good enough 



71-S 



73-S 



74-S 



75-S 



76-S 



77-S 



78-S 



79-S 



80S 



work to move up. 
Co admit that I 



Bur d«. e 
■ gc _:ng >rf in 
»atL and I will try ai stop. But 
I do read a lo : d pretty good. But 
more Important and 
It is my favorite 



70-T 0 



math is much mi 
I do like math, 
subject . 



I was good in 
good in math. 



math. I am getting 



I did good in nath today. I did my 
work good. And I also behaved good. 
So I am improving. 

Of course in doing better in math 
much better. I think that I did 
pretty good on my test too. 

I think that I did pretty good on 
the math test. I really did behave 
In math t jday. 

I didn't do too gooj on my math 
test. But I'll try harder next 
time okay. I am rrobably not 
every going to move up in math. 
Buc it's ok. But I know I am 
going to the seventh grade. 

1 really tried hard today in math 
and in spelling and at the ending 
part of the day. After mstli. 

In nath page 276 was pretty easy 
And I .irl^d hard on that page. 
Hath was pretty good. 



I was good in math today again. 
I am trying much much harder, 
really do like math a whole lot 
it's my favorite subject. 



(A Bitch is a female dog. So 
there. Between me and you is 
pure hate. Hate Mrs. R — . get th*t 
through to your, brain. I hate you 
! know you now well enogh to hite 
you. 

Special clas3 was kinda fun 
today. I flneshed reading the 
black stallion it was very good 
and exciting.) I am Mking math 
better and better. Boy do I need 
help i. math. 



71-T 0 

73- T You are important (n 

math! I 'm so glad. 

74- T 0 



75-T 



76- 



77-T 



78 -T 



79-1 



80-r 



You seemed to have a much 
better day. You did well 
in math and in spelling. 

You are doing fairly well 
In math and in spelling. 
It is nice to get I00Z 
but you are doing well! 
Keep up the studying. 
Of course you'll be going 
to seventh grade! 
0 



(Our special class wrote 
really good clnqualns. You* 
enjoy reading them all when 
1 get them mounted. I'm hen 
to help. I'm here to help 
if you'd like extra help Jua 
say so at recess or at noon 
and I'll be glad to help you 
(So glad you did a puppet. 
I l..*d let ynu use Your f«vor 
"cop-out" you t?uldn't have 
one, now. It oka good.) 
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If I need help don't worry. 1*11 
come to you. 



81-T 



I liked math today also. I will 
keep on trying. Because I really 
want to move up to a higher group. 

1 tried my best In Bath today. 82-T 
I really do want to piove up. I 
think that I got a good grade. 

*****Student and Teacher catch up***** 



I hope you do well on the mdth teat 



I ru anxious to grade your math pape 
You are trying! 



Math was fun. In glad i finished 
first. It made me feel good and 
proud. I will be aovlng up very 
very soon. Math really Is ay 
favorite subject. Even though 
I aay not be so very good st It. 
But I aa trying. I aa hoping 
that by the end of this year I 
can be In group four or three. 
My parents would really be ve 
proud of me. So I will keep on 
trying 



86-T Math Is fun! You enjoyed using 
out new lesson on reducing in 
the problem. Because there are 
those neat tricks In math It Is 
exciting, Isn't It. 



Y-s It la fun doing something new 
In math. And It Is also fun. 
Especially when I t ry my hardest. 



87-T Good! Decimals are easy If 

you understand them. That's 
why we spent today really 
trying to understand. 



Math was pretty easy today. 
Desmlls really Isn't hard. But 
I kind of a bit of trouble doing 
my work. But 1*1 1 keep on trying 
to do good on It. Okay. 

Math was pretty good today. But 
not as ko° j as usual. None of 
today was. 



88 -T 



I am really getting good at deci- 
mals 1h*y are really easy. But I did 

them last year In Mr. M 'o class. 

So that helps me out a lot. Math Is 
really great. 



Math was good and fun today. I 
really enjoyed It But Its not 
like I didn't learn anything. 



80 1 



90 I 



AC 
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92- S Math was kind a bad today. I guess 

I was still excited from the weekend 

93- S Metrics Is dumb very dumb. 



94 -S 



95-b 



96-S 



Math was pretty good today. 1 
tried harder also and I also like 
metrics a whole lot more now. 



Math was pretty good for me today. 
I like the Confuclou Say puzzle 
But both of them were fun. I 
like It when we do puzzles like that 
In math class. Its working, but 
having fun at the same time. I am 
glad that I was klnda good In math 
today. It really makes me happy. 

tYou gave us a lot of homework today 
In math. The most that youve given 
us all vear. 



97-S Math was good today 



99-S I did terrible on the math homework 
from last night. Hath was totally 
terrible. I bate math. I really 
do hate 1 1 !!!!!!!!! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' ' * 1 1 • * 



100-S That Is not true. I did not say that 
about fractions. Did I. 

Math was pretty good today. £ven 
ihour *«/e had more division whl< h I 
rea? . do hate But It was a little 
blr etter today. I am kind of getting 

J But I still hate division 

hate It. 



92-f 



93-T 



94-T 



95-T 



You feel metrics are dumb 
because you were In no mood 
to work. 

Understanding metric measure 
lo the key to Its being fun! 
So glad you seem to be 
understanding It. 

Good! Puzz'es are fun. 
You were the first one done 
today. I wasn't sure, If 
It was because you were 
Interested or because you 
were just trying very hard. 
We do need to practice In 
math and using puzzles 
he 1 ps . 



96-T There wer ; a lot of problems 
but they are easy. It 
shot n't take you more 
than out 20 minutes. 



97-T 



99-T 



100-T 



Good! I hope division 
Is getting to be easier. 

Come on! Give yourself a 
chance, you "hat " every 
new math Idea and In a couple 
of days you're saying "I | j ke 
this — its easy. You* 1 1 
catch on — let me help. 



-io»» 



hd 



101 -S Ma tli was fun today- I am glad that 
we went into geometry. It Is much 
eaayer then everything els that we 
have done. 



102-S Math was pretty good today also. 



103-S 



Hath was good today. Figuring out 
cube nets isn't exactly like easyist 
thing to do. I would like It all 
of the way through. And I like it 
all because it Is much funere than 
all of the ocher things in math that 
we did. And you though that I wouldn't 
like it! HA HA HA HA HA HA. 



105-S Math was pretty good today. Finding 
the perlaeter of all of those shapes 
was kind of hard to do. 



1CW>-S 



lu/-S 1 do understand about perimeter. 

Math was pretty complicated today. 

108- S It Is kind of hard to remember all 
of that stuff. 

Math was good today also. 

109- S Math was pretty good today. It's 
kind of hard to make your own 
shape and then try to find th: 
a re? of It . 

110- S I am beginning to really hate rn.it h 
to pelces. 



111- S Math was pretty good today. Are we 
| every going to stop doing <irea and 

per 1m, ter. 

112- S Math was prett, KO od today. 



101- T You did some excellent thinking 

today. Your question about 
the differences in 3 dimensions 
and "* dimensions really showed 
you were thinking! You have 
a fine mind when you make It 
work for you. 

102- T 0 

103- T Just goes to show that 1 am 

wrong sometimes. I was 
sorry you quit today instead 
of using your fine brain to 
figure out more cube-nets! 



10S-T 0 



106-T Do you understand about perimeter? 
The homework should show you 
how well you understand. 



113-S I did pretty good at math today. 

Geometry Is getting k'nd of hard. 
But 1 at 111 like It the beat of 
all. HA HA HA He He He fla . 
Geometry beautiful. 

115-S I did pretty go od in math today. 

But are we still going on with area. 



117 S I'll be glad when we get done with 
perimeter and area. 



Mav^ 
118-S 



107- T Learning area is a step harder 

than perimeter. By the end of 
the week you'll know all about 
It. We also reviewed multiplying 
fractions. You knew it so well, 
and now you've forgotten It! 

108- T 0 

109- T Yes, finding area on an Irregular 

shape lg a bit harder. You 
have to be a detective *nd look, 
for clues 

110- T Oh, no! You've been really 

doing better in math-let me 
help you! That Is a subject 
you'll need all your life. 

111- T Yes, we are going to continue 

area perimeter. There Is much 
you don': know about it yet. 

112- 1 0 



122- 



123-S 



126 S 



Three of the problems oti that test 
we *kind of ha.d. But I think that 
other than these three I did pretty 
good. Are we going to go on to 
something different on Friday. I 
hope so. This is really getting kind 
of fun. 

I did terible on the math test, 

I'm going to need help Mrs. R . 

Could vcj halp me at recess 
t onto r row . 

Thank you for helping me with my 
raat^i homework. It really wus quit 
s lmple 

Math was pretty good today. I finally 
finished that thing. It said cool 
fool . 

1 liked the math work that we did 
today. I fineshed both of the math 
papers. l fineshed the last one with 
Just five minutes to go before math 
t lme was over . 



128-S Math was pretty good today. 



131 S 



1 think that 1 did pretty gooi* on 
the math test also. But 1 think that 
1 mlsed only about three or four 
problems . 



112 S Math was pretty good. But aie we 
revlowlng or are we just doing it. 

13) S 0 



113-T Geometry Is so-o-o- hard until 

you '.etch onto what Is going on, 
thfc.i it is so simple! (Like 
knowing an answer to a riddle!) 

115-T Remember when you lifted metric 

and thougj • n was s« «J U mo* Han] 
times we do hate things we don't 
understand. 



1'7-T I think Thursday's math will 
test your understanding of 
area and perimeter then we'll 
move Into other things. 



U8-S 0 



122-T Of course I'll help you! You 
can do it, I know vou can. 



123-T It is so smart to ask for help 
when aren't sure. It only 
took a few minute to go over 
It and see where you were 
confused. Don't forget! Alwaya 

ask for help don't lust hope 

you'll catch on! 

126-T 0 



128-T 0 

131-T Glad you yoU are doing 

wel 1 on your ( est . 



132 -T 0 (loumal not turned It) 



13 3 ! Our testing Is done Your 
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1JJ-T scores are Reading 4 7/48, 

Math 36/48, compost Ion 22/36 
You did very, very well In 
reading, very good In msrh. 
We need work on composition 
skills a bit. 

134-S Do you think we could start S3 «,-i composition is the use of 

working on composition. And also commas, potation marks and 

° n o Wa apostrophes. We've worked on 

that a lot but we will do 

more of that too. 
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Introduction 

This paper examine* tha dialogue journal writing In few of Its 
dlacourae properties. Much of our work In this atudy |,a* been cn the 
communlcstlve uaea of dialogue journal writing, a^jop *ts interectfve 
nature, without a apeclflc concern for the perticuj»r feat urea of the written 
text ltaelf. The question arises whether this interactive, converaatlonai 
writing bears a resemblance to the elaborated, connected, topic-focused 
expository writing which our culture values enphaslzee in writing 
lnst.uc.^n. One could suppose that students sight pecome sure dependent 
on the support of the teacher for raking their leanings cleer, and might 
rely store on shared contexts (within the journal and in the clsssroom) sn<J 
thus becoise less specific about their toplca, lass "elsborstlve," and even 
write less. Such an outcome night be s vslusble lndicstor of greater 
mutusllty, closer relstlonshlp between tear ier an 4 atudent, but It would 
not support the possibility that dialogue writing facilitates extended 
discourse. Indeed, one could easily hypdtheslie that the 
evident growth of mutuality and shared frames of reference putween atudent 
and teacher, which Kreeft haa analysed |n her paper on mutual conversat iona 
In this report, would reduce the need for elaboration. 

Interviewa with the students In the spring of 1980, (betore sny analysis 
waa even begun), 8no w that some of them disagreed with the possible 
outcomea of dialogue writing just stated. They indicated that the dialogue 
journal writing experience brought about real changea in their goal a or * 
underatsndlng of the writing; 
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At fjraf I Juat wrote little things like 'Today I had 

a pretty good day* and Juat little things that aren't 

really Jntereatlng for her to read... but now I'si 

atartlng to write a lot of things that she llkea to read.. . 

(Carlyle, spring Interview, 1980). 

Its sore like everything you write la Juat not gonna 
come down In one little sentence or something. It's 
like every time you want fo write about something you 
heve to write s whole big p.rsgrsph, because It's so much 
to tell .bout what happened, for her to know what you're 
talking about. (Tal, spring Interview, 1980). 

These psrtlclpsnt opser vat ions, .nd the strong ia> P reealons of elaboration 
of some extended, coherent discourse In the Journal, led to the focua In 
thl. paper on an.lyalng the writing for evidence of the dlacourae attribute 
of elaboration, of Baking one's knowledge „ re explicit for the reader, 
ss s possible consequence of writing to s resj audience. 

Elaboration la uaually defined as a relative attribute, as giving more 
detailed Inforpaffon .bout some specific topic which haa already been Intro- 
duced into discourse, whether orsl or written. Elaborate In writing Is 
generally hlghJy valued. Aether ,t Is called "beln £ specific" In descriptive 
writing, giving . full sccount with evidence and reasons In persuasive or 
expository writing, or providing . detailed sequence of action .nd explicit 
cohesive tie. in narration. One re.aon why so much focus is put on elabor-tio 
le th.t writing c.npot uae the supplementary systems for conveying Informstlon 
and meaning which are uaually available In apoken discourse - Intonation, 
stress and pitch, psuses (poetry, which uses sp.ee, Is an exception), and 
gestures to ahared contextual phenomenon. Thus to be communicatively 
competent In writing to any audience (known or unknown), more specific, 
explicit Information must be given. To write "look!" or "that one over there" 
conveys Insufficient Information for a reader. "L„ok where?" or "at which 
one?' 1 are our natural responses. 
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Writing by Its nature la usually thought to be more "decontextualiied" 
than .oat |clnda of epoken discourse 1 and thua requires more specialty or 
elaboration (cf. Bartiett, 1981 ; Bruner et al, 19o6; Olacn, 19/7; 
Schallert, Klein, Rubin, 1977; Scrlbner and cole, imjl 5 Scollon and Scollon 
19/9; Tannen, 1982, in press, for diecuaaiona) . The dUJogue Journala, although 
written, are not like the "decontextuallzed" essay. Because of their Inter- 
active, context-embedded nature, dialogue journals do not so overtly require that 
students give details and elaborate. The teacher establish- a .lnl.au. of 
three sentences a day, and all students fro. time to time use the three- 
sentence option when they have little tine o r else little to say. Since ex- 
tended written discourse is not forced in the journals, we have the opportunity 
to observe whether elaboration does occur, about what toplca, and to speculate 
about why and under what conditions elaboration becomee functional f cr students. 

The definition of elaboration used In this study i 8 the giving of more 
specific Information about a phenomenon which the writer conaldera necessary 
for the audience to know. For the purooses of thla exploration, I will .aaume 
that linguistic evidence of more apeclfic'ty algnals the writer's intention to 
be more t. ific, and have not .ade any attempt to judge "objectively" whether 

the teacher might have already known this, or whether in fsct the asme infor- 

\ 

mation might not hsve been mentioned before. 

in pursuing BO me means of studying elsborstion, I will slso svoid for this 
present moment the equally important problem D f how much is enough. Excessive 
detail , albo violates the principle of communicative "cooperativeness" 
which we have posited to be generally understood snd followed in the dialogue' 
Journal conversations. The maxim of Grice; "Be informstive - but not too 



Tannen points out that "owl" and "literate" atrategies sre used In both 
written and spoken discourse, and thst It Is thus lnaccurste^to eay that 
writing la always and necesasrlly more "llteiate" or elaborative or that 
speaking always involves the context -bound uses of lsngusge, such as gesture 
and para linguistic features. (Tannen, in press. ) 
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much" el B ply point, out that a hearer, or reader expects and needa a sufficient 
quantity of Information, but that too Bu ch vlo la , oa the related »axl» "Be Relev-n 
or quality of Infonaatlon, and forther runa the danger of 9rab l g olty by providing 
ao much detailed Information that the baalc underlying propoaltlon or topic la 
loat. (Grice, ,975) Thua learning to elaborate, to be 'We explicit" or "epeclf 
la a tricky bualneaa for atudenta, for the atandard la a relative one. Thla 
analyala is baaed on the assumption that the atudenta are elaborating on some 
topics becauae of a felt need to be Bore elaborative, to be ..ore Informative 
about . particular topic, 1„ oruer to scco»pllsh their Intentlona (complaining, 
reporting facte, persuading). Another study will have to take up the task of 
judging the objective "quality" of their Information. 
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How Topic. Ar. Develop.,, h y ...w-.- r1 ,„ ln ^ D1 . logu , 

» 

Stertlng Out : One-Sentence Commence on Toplta 

Each entry cen be eeeq being a dlacuealon on the topic of "Today", 
end in thet .*«.e, tbe entice entry could be enelyeed for the Mount of el.bor- 
etlon end epeclflclty It confine. However, the entrte. f-co.. fncp*. i„gl y 
toplc-focueed end topic, reoccur .croe. man, entrlee. .. th , p . ptr on toplc 
contlnuetlon de~n.tr.tee. The focu. of thla p.per i„ on foplc-apeclf lc el.bor- 
• tlon, the development of . particular topic by adding 4k.11., by contrasting 
on. event with enother event, or' by commenting on what .„ event . e .„. fro- 
the writer', perepectlve. 

At the beginning of the year, it .eems that many , tu dente approach dl.logue 
journ.l writing as . qulck M . to the te.cher - not eurprlalng In light of the 
feet th.t tb,y .re not given . block oi tlae to write during the cl... d.y, but 
-o.t find time during tr.naltlona, recees. or efter finishing pther work. For 
-eny r^lce. one eentence eccompllehee the atudent'e purpo.e, introducing the 
fopic and coraentlng on It: 

I think Latin and math are my favorite aubjecta. (Carlyle,20-S ) 
I finlahed my art but I don't like it very much. (J111.23-S) 
I don't lister very good, do I? (Gordon ,20-S ) 
I don't think that at your to fair. (Gordon, 

I', sorry I almoat forgor to turn on rhe water after math. (Sam,22-S) 

^rh! y J\! nd I d ° lng thC ArCtlC ^ where the l^iana are 
(the Eskimo*). (Sam, 22-S) / 

All of theae one-sentenc* topic atatementa are certainly informative in 
context. They give the teacher crucial information about each atudent'a Interests, 
but make no attempt to elaborate on.the initial statement. 
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Expressing a Personal Opinion or F eell ng 

tf. the development of . topic, It aeeme that the topic, which are going 
- to be wo r th el.bor.tlng .re one. which the student (or teacher) feela nt? d to 
be reaolved o r 4l.cua.ed. In the broad view of the journal 'a purpoae aa a 
-eana of co-unlc.tion between two peraona, the st.tement of peraonal attitude., 
feellnga cr opinion. 1. the most crucial new, relevant Information for each 
p.rticip,nt. The dl.logue journels began becsuse 'he teacher needed and wanted 
to know how her atudenta really felt about their claaawork, and thla direct 
expreaalon of opinion, and feellnga la central to .11 of the type, of dlacourae 
whJch occur. 

From the perapectfve of written dlacourae, however, a alngle statement 

of opltion la not highly Informative unleaa -supported by additional specific 

detalfa. We are looking at how the journal writing approximates the conditions, 

and therefore possibly the outcomes, of "normal" written discourse between a 

writer and an audience which does not shsre the Immediate context and may no" "now 

the writer well. The addition of a persons! opinion slone, unsupported by tpeclflc 

detslls will not reduce cognitive uncertslnty sbout the writer's Intentions, 

purpose or meaning, when read at a later time or by a new audience. 

Will we make a Westslde Hoot poster I like do lng that kind of stuff. 
iaue,^4-s ) 

After achool Ralph and I are going to get an Atari this afternoon 
* J u8 t can't wait. (George, 22-S ) 

Such atatementa are often aufflcler.t to resojve the topic, and nothing 
more la aald. 

These one and two aentence comments, often with opinions, are the bulk 
of the writing, which would be expected from th* conversational atyle 
and the opportunity to Juat mention topics of interest. In any friendly 
caaual conversation, a almliar percentage of toplca may be introduced, acknowledged, 
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and then dropped. The paper by JCreeft on topic continuation in this report 
demonstrates how 'mentions' often get developed interactively by the student 
and teacher together. 

However, if we look at the samples of student writing from fall and 
spring, there are mrrked changes in the coanenta students make sbout the aame 
topic : 



October 



April 



Oh, Willie told ae to look for him* 
cause he waa going to look for me. 
(Tai, 15-S) 

* "look for" indicates a conflir?, 
in the sense of "watch out for ae" 
or "alay out of my way unless yr i 
want trouble.*' 



Today was so fun beside Hlllle but 
I didn't let fhst spoil "y dsy... 
Willie pushed me iqto Michael and 
said v Why you' trying to kiss 
Michael." When werer in aiath I told 
Angels that I didnU like hlai. Now 
here sre three reasons wfiy I aa mad 
at Willie. 1. 0e denied he called 
me gecrge breath. 2. What he did 
to me snd Michael. 3. fie keepa 
bothering me. (Tai, 102-S) 



The sample below is snother fall-spring contrast in a student's comments on the 
same topic: 



October 



April 



Hath waa great today. I think that 
I should move up in about a month. 
(Cordon, 22-S ) 

Math is my thing. (Gordon, 16-S) 



Math was pretty good for me today. 

I like the Confuclous Say puzzle. 
But both of rhem wer* f^n I like it 
when we do puzzles like that in math 
class. Ita working but having fu n at 
the same time. I am glad I was kinds 
good in math today. It really makes 
me happy. (Gordon, 9S-S) 



It seems clesr that these students are giving much more new, relevant infor- 



mation about their topic* in the later entries. Ia this s pa' 
of students? 



tor a majority 
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The questions these examplea rai*-e are both quantitative and qualitative: 

1. How "much" do students elaborate in their writing. 

2. Is there a difference between fall snd spring writing? 

3. What Is the teacher's writing like? Does she respond only with one 
or two sentence comments or does she elaborate in turn? 

Approaches to Rating o r Measuring "Elaboration ' ' 

A review of other recent studies of writing development among children 
(Gravea, 1981 j JUng and Rentel, 1981) did not find any particular efforts to 
assess elaboration in writing. The N^lonul Assessment of Educational 

frogreaa (NAEP) studies of writing do consider the length and completeness of 
student writing in holistic scoring of eseaya. For the sample of 13 year olda, 
the primary trait scoring guide 2 used by NAEP specified elabo .ion as the 
(ligheat of the four proficiency levels for varloua expressive t/itting tasks. 
Su^esaful expressive snd persuasive wrJ^ng for 13 year olds . NAtP , « "tew 

involvea the "systematic elsboration of det&ila systematically arrv- 

placed into a structure" ( Writing Achievement , Vol. JI, p. 16). NAEP 

states that "expreaslve writing provides training in a multitude of skills and 

strateglea for elaborating, being precise snd making concrete what one wants 

to aay. These skills sre useful in all the other modes of discourse (persuaaion, 

narration, etc.) as well." (198G, Writing Achievement , Vol. II, p. 27). 

However, the judgment of what elaboration la and whether it occurs la 
left to the individual acorer, with references to a primary-trait scale of 
proficiency. 

"Primary trait scoring" la the commonly used approach to evaluating student 
writing using a panel of readers. A particular writing akill, such as expressive- 
ness is isolated, and four levels of proficiency are articulated. Readers then 
rate each paper against criteria ape*" . ouc in the scoring guide, instead of 
comp->»-*ng papers with esch other. 
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1. Little or no expreaaion of feeling - it |a neither stated nor 
elaborated , 

2. Minimal expreaaion - the feeling 1. named or c\e*z\y Implied, 
and aome of the coneequencea of the aituatioo are named . 

3. Expreaaion of feeling - teaponaea preciaely eata|,liah a dominant 
feeling and elaborate it uaina, a variety of specific detaila, 

4. Developed and elaborated expreaaion of feeling - a pret lae state- 
ment of the topic (in t*i. caae a feeling) and aub.t.ntiation rhroujh 
an amplitude , n d variety of appropriate detail*., .yatematfcally 
arranged and placed into a atructu^e. 

The difference in the four levela ia the amount of elaboration, but 
NAEP givea no further definition of it. I have sought^ to develop . ^thod 
which would identify wh.n some elaboration i„ fact occur*, in co.ap.ri.on to non- 
elaborated comments. Because the Journal. , re cumulative .nd continuou. 
over time, % „. n ted a way of describing the possible' difference, in a .ingle 
student's writing on the same topic acroaa time, or on different topica in t he 
same entry, and I wanted to be able to describe any differencea between 
the student's comment and the teacher'a. 

D lfflcultiea with other Quantitative Approachea 

Among the possible quantitative approachea to elaboration are the eimple 
count of words for a writing ...pie and counta of the variation in types 
of worda used in grammatical categoriea auch aa nouns, verbs and adjectives V 
(uaually called*, type/token ratio). Both of theae were tried out briefly ' 
and rejected on both empirical and theoretical grounda. 
1 * C outlting Wor ds aa a Measure of Elaboration 

Bec/iuse it seemed that the students are writing more aa the year 
progreasea, a word count of the amount of writing for the l~week 
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fall and apring sample was tried out. The difficulty with the 
word count waa that a word count of the entire entry obscured the 
fopic-apecific nature of the writing and Jta internet iveneas . 
Even finding that aome students wrote more worda per topic than 
m other, coulij easily pe inflated by repetitiven^aa without meaning. 
2. Lexical Choices 

Looking at t|ie amount of specificity in lexical choice by using a 
ratio of the number of different worda uaed, or ratio of different 
worda in a particular grammatical category, to the total number of 
Worda also proved to be leaa than useful. 

p (1) it did not appear to discriminate among atudents - and baai-ally 

k 

was very high for moat atudenta. 
(2) It alao failed to pe structurally related to topica, and was 

difficult, to apply to tonics continued over time, which charac- 
terize much of :he Journal writing. 
The method finally developed to Identify elabotatlcn as s topic-specific 
ittribute fa described in the next subsection. 
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Method of Analysis 

The .tudy of elabrration in diecourse began a. « el.ple atte.pt to 
-e.eure the "a^nt" of di.cour.e ,„ the students' writing by .o-e -ethod 
other than a atrictly quantitative count of „„ber of words or nu.ber of 
aentencea. Thia led to the categorization of the writing in te r-s of the 
relative preaence. or abaence. of an extended elab.r.tion. aignalled by the 
uae of epecific detail.. I found r.ther" quickly t h. t t hi. categorization 
waa -e.ningful on i y ln rel . tlon tQ apeclflc topic<j since ^ entrie> 
contain . " Bhopplng llat .. of toplc8> ^ onIy ^ 
other, diacuaaed at length. Therein, the to t.) number of individual topic, 
introduced by the atudent during . week-long period (s„d so-eti«. recycled 
or continued acroa. entries) „.. choaen a. the baae (or deter-ining, the 
Mount of writing on which the .tudent cho.e to el.bor.te. 

1- E-ch topic introduced or re.ponded to by the .tudent waa identified 
for each day'a writing and Hated. 

2- The fir.t aentence waa arbitrarily identified a. the -topic aentence\ 
then each .dditional aentence about that topic „.. analyzed to detemine 
If additional detail, about the topic waa .dd.J. If ao , that topic 

was counted aa el.bor.-.ed. (A. noted earlier, . single st.te.ent 
of perso. .1 .ttitude or opinion „ a8 not counted .. 'infor-stive 1 
el„forat«.on but viewed .. par t of th« initi.l topic-state-ent . ) 
the total nu.ber of aentencea in each elaborated topic „ aa a l ao 
tallied. 

3. All elaborated topica were then reanalysed according to whether the' 
additional Information fell into one of three categories: 

- additional infor-stion about the topic - actiona, actor., objecte 
situational states. 
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" c P»P"laona or classification of the experience or event 

with ot:,era - adding a peraonal fra.ework to the topic. 
" ex P llclt . reflective statemen t of aoB e .eanlne or general 
principle which the event seeas to exemplify. 
Where a sentence both added detail, and included s co»pariaon to another 
event it was counted i„ both categories, ea serving two functions. 

Thi. third step i„ the coding grew out of eo-e obvious differences between 
'Just- adding det.il. .nd going on t o -ake a -ore co-plete statement .bout 
what the topic -eans, fro- the writers point of view. This suggested a 
-tructur.l analy.i. of elaboration, which la presented later, sfter the -ore 
' q .ntitativ. findings which addreaa the questions; flow much do students 
elaborate? Do they elaborate on note topica aa the year progresses? 

Sa-ple an jLCorgus. The quantitative and structural an alyaea (in the 
following .ectlon) .re both baaed on . one-week am.pl- of writing fro. the 
fall -nd apring fro- the journala of 25 (out of 26) students in the class. 
The one-week ss.ple of the week of October 8-12, .•C79, was aelected as 
representing student writing in the fall, once students had gotten -ini-ally 
u.ed to the journal writing .estimated as a three-week period by the teacher, 
a- ahe explain. i„ the paper. The Teacher^e Perapective, in thia report) but 
had not had -uon ti-e to "practice" -or to be influenced by the teacher's 
-odeling and her requests in her responaea for -ore elaboration. 

The one-week sa-ple of all atudenta in the spring ca„e fro- the second 
week of March, which provided a repreaentative week prior to apring testing 
in April a „d Hay, and allowed for a good picture of the atudent-te.cher inter- 
-ctlon. While for the pulses of looking at elaboration, we .ight ar gue 
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that writing aa Ute s. poa.lble in the year would reveal »or« about the 
atudent'a writing, two reasons .llltated against auch y thrice: the 
•Ifecta of teatlng in late April and Hay reduced the saount of writing 
(teata aignal the end of achool), and the occaaional saau-ptlon of the journal 
writing role by the atudent teacher. Mrs. 'Callender' , in early April. These 
prevented a later saaple fron being selected. 

Only one atudent waa excluded rro« thla analyaia, after initial reading 
of the journal ahowed an apparent dyafunctional coa»unlcation pattern jn 
the apring, with randoei co-aerls which aade it difficult to determine wha't 
the topic, were, and thua to decide whether or not any apeclflc aentence w88 
aieant to be an elaboration on a topic. (Thia difficulty Jn the atudent'a 
journal writing reflected personal difficult^. (Teacher co-unicatlon) ) . 

A Note on the Method 

Thia focus on analysing the journals for discourse elaboration in fact 
goea beyond the nost important Immediate function of the journals - to 
communicate to the teacher about "what happened to me today and how I feel about 
it." This paper looka at the writing not for ita primary purpose or intended 
outcome of effective communication, but for « poaaible but unintended (by 
the students) outcome of greater elaboration. However, it is an outcome 
which the teacher does stress to the class in the 8ingle"leason" she teaches 
about journal writing, dually in October, aa well aa one which ahe .odela in 
her own writing. After about a month of Journal writing, she will select 
seversl student entries and put them on the board, with no identification of 
t ie wr i tera . ^ 

I discuss with them (the atudenta) which onet they enjoy reading. 
It a in thia leaaon that I try to get them to understand that 
when* 1 aak a queation, don't just write the answer, but anawer 
in auch a way that I don't have to go back and reread what they 
wrote. ... I 11 aay "ok, do you know what thia person ia talking 
about? They anawered my question, but 1 don't remember what they 
wrote because I have other people to write to too, and I hsve to 
go. back snd reread." Usually everybody gets the point. 
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Thua, although a one-sentence answer or ststement is often sufficient, 
the tescher both requests snd continuslly models specificity and lexical ization 
in writing, by making then aware continually of the perapective and needa 
of their reader - her. 
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Summary of Topic - Specific Elaboration 

Mow jfagjLof^^tudent.' Wrltln. 1. El.hor.r » d or tended Dl.cn..r,. , ' , % 
To provide a picture of the a-ount of discourse elaboration which occurs 
In the dialogue journal writing of the studenfsln this clsss. the one-week 
fall and spring journal samples were analysed, pooling .11 of the data fro* 
fall and spring „ e fi„ d an average of 38 percent> of tlmoet < ^ q( ^ 
topics In the students' writing are elaborated by giving specific details 
and/or comparing the topic to other Instances. 

Table 1 present, the fall, spring snd totals for the 25 students If, this 
corpus. The difference between the fall and spring ...plea for the class as 
a whole Indicate, a minimal, but clearly upv . r d shlft from 35 peFcept (p 
41 percent. More Important than the group average is the variation among 
students In amount of elaboration. Some student, during ^he fall were »,lgh 
in elaboration on -any topics, snd In the spring were focusing op . few topjcs 
and writing leas about topic, which were of little concern. Other .tudenta 
made major shifts toward greater elaboration. Sixteen students In the class 
elaborated .ore In the spring than In the fell; nine showed less elaboration. 

At first, I had expected most students would make a greater shift from 
fall to spring than theae data show. Such ar expectation overlooke Ihe 
•naturalness' of the journal writing; after one month of practice many students 
have already established a pattern of selecting some topics (out of all those 
wo.thy of at leaat a Wlon') for extension Into discourse. an d this overall 
level of elaboration is sustained thrc^iiout the year. ' 

Examination of this cUss profile would seem to Indicate tl. t most students 
were readjly competent In giving speclfjc Information ab out topics of interest 
to them. However, when I focused on the differences between the boys and girls I 
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Table 1 Topic Focusing and Discourse Elaboration 



No. of Journals No. of 
in Corpus Topics 



Fall 

(5 days) 



25 



Topics 

Range of Topics Average No. 
Introduced Weekly of Topi cs 



490 



9-31 



19.6 Mean 
19.0 Median 
3.92 Daily Avg. 



No. 



173 



Elaboration 



Percent 



35.3 



Range of 
Percents 



70 



Spring 
(5 days) 



25 



425 



32 17.0 Mean 

15.5 Median 
3.4 Daily Avg. 



176 



41.4 



0-85 



Total 
(10 days) 



915 



32 



18.38 Mean 



349 



38.35 



0-85 
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writing, and on Che relationship between writing about fewer topica and 
elaborating .ore on thoae topic., . better pictuia of the real patterns of 
growth in the class wsa apparent. 

Hale-Fem ale Differencea in Elaboration 

WVle the pooled clasa percentages do not show significant differences 
between fall and spring, nine out of the 11 boys, or 82 percent, increased 
in their elaboration fro. fall to spring while only . ljt of the M girl., or 
42 percent, showe4 an increase. Table 2 ahous that there 1. a significant 
difference in the amount of elaboration for boya and girla, in both the fall 
and spring. In the fell, the boys' .ver.ge was only 31.3 percent, cohered to 
37.3 percent for girls. By spring, the boys' sversge w .s 59.8 percent, while 
the girls had dropped to 30.6 percent. 

Table 2 Comparison of Hale and Female U.boration and Topic Focus 

N Avg. No. Topics Elaboration Avg. Elaboration Inc 

of Students Intro. /Week „f «r.Jw. , « 

or students Incressing 

H * H F M F M F 

Fall 11 H 23 17 31.3 37.3 

29. 5X 111 

Spring 11 14 18 16 59.8 30.6 



In other words, the group sversge for the boys doubles fro. f.ll to 
spring, and the average increaae (in percent of topica elaborated) for the 
nine boys vhc .now an Increase is almost 30 percent. For the girl., the average 
increase - percent of topic, el.borated, among the si. girl, who .how an 
increase, is only 11 percent. A test of the .igoificance of these shifts, using 
Wilcoxon's sign-ran* test, shows that the boya» change i. clearly significsnt 

(p Coi). 
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Topic Focusing 

Th. .econ4 interesting pattern in the etudents' writing !s the decrees, 
or Increaae in the total number of topics discuaaed during s week. Overall, 
fhe number of topica decre.aea in the spring, and ao.e students show . pattern 
pf marked decreaae Jn number of topica they discus.. Thia shift may reflect 
the development over the year of a more "focused" dialogue, with thematic 
topic, of intereat introduced over and over again, and continued across sever.l 
entries (See the papera on Topic Continuation by Kreeft and on Development 
of Topic Under. tending by St. ton in thi. report). In the fall by 
contr..t, many of the fall entriea a r e a catalogue of the daily .cdemic 
activities, each one receiving only a aentence or two. 

The average number of topic, per week for .11 students is about 18. A 
■ejority of the students write sbout fewer topics in their spring week than 
in the fall, and of these 15. 10 also elaborate .ore i n the spring than in 
the fall. Tnua there *s a possibility of a functional relationahip in the 
dialogue writing between finding a few topica of major interest, .bout which 
one haa something to aay, and saying more about those topics. 

Tsble } displsys this relationship between more or less elsborstion in 
the spring, and change in the number of topica focused on serosa a week's 
period of time. 

Tsbie 3 Relationship of change in elaboration to change in number 



of topics * 
Elaboration Topica All Studenta Male Female 

+ + 624 

+ 10 7 3 

* 4 1 3 

5 1 4 
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In looking at th |. p . Uern of ch . ngei e<ch atudent <erve|| m h|</taf 

baa.lln. in th. Ml. A«.ln. th . boy. .how . pr.do-ln.t. pattern of writing 
abou, fever t „p,c ,„d el.bor.tlng .„„ on Mc „ one . the gJrU <re eyenly 
distributed acroee the four pattern*. 

J*5J2i*«!i iii UlS "liliM St i!» t Ubow tl.-. Studenle 

Another w.y to look .t the d.t. on elaboration I, to ..k wh.t happen. 
In the writing of the .tudent. who .re l e .,t often el.bor.tln, In the Ml. 
So-e of the .tudent. In th. cl... .re very gifted .tudent. who writ. «..lly 
...d fluentl. 1„ tbe Ml. Wh.t .bout the .tudent. .t th. other end of ,h. 
contlnuu.? Do they .t.y 1„ r.l.tlv.ly the pl.c. |n ttetf wrltln.? 

Teble 4 .how. the fall ,„d , pr i D , ., e rege. for th. "botto-" ten - 
thoae .tudent. who are la.at el.bor.tlv. In th. Ml. Of th. ten. .even 
lncr.a.ed fro- fall to .p«l,„, ,„ d fi v . ver . at or .bov. the cl... -edUn 
of «1 percent, of the .even who Jocre.a.d. the average Increaa. waa 2.75 
tie*, .ore toplce eleborat.d In the aprlng than In the fall. Thla group In- 
clude. . high proportion of boyc, th„ 9 . th.eae finding, are greatly Influence 
by the -ale-fe-ale dlfferencea. 

The pattern, however, .upporta the finding In .11 th. v.rlou. .nalyaee 
that dl.logue writing provide, opportunlt 1«. for po.ltlve ch.nge. In the 
lndlvldu.1 area, where , tu d.nt. -oat need .o and can "dev.lop" c<»p.tency. 

An lntere.tlng relatlon.hlp between the a-ount of elaborated dl.cour.e 
...d the growth of functlon.1 co-m,„lc.tlon 1. found 1„ th . writing of two 
.tudent. whose eUbor.t.on d.cre.ae. fro- fall to .prlng. Their f.ll writing 7 
..-Plea were -or. "egoc ,ntrlc" .nd .howed . 1 r .„ g . of funct l0n4 . 4 

language U8 . or Interaction with the teacher. I„ the aprlng. Stanley agrs 
the teacher a high propo.tlon of lnfor-atlon-.eeklng queatlona on different 
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topic., Inatead of Ju.t de.crlblug eve nta. Joan", writing 1„ aU o -ore 
ieSGUtSi «nd reapon.lve to the teacher'e co—enta. 

ICreeft ha. ahown In her analy.l. o[ toplc continuation how 8uc h .tudent. 
Wh ° "—"""lively cu-pet.:nt axe ..elated by the teacher In dl.logue 

to extend their co-unlc.tlon acroas turn., a f„ r - of aaeleted elaboration 
which la not analysed here. 



Table 4 


Profile of "Bottoai 
Elaboration 


ThirJ M of the 


Class in Discourse 


Student 


Percent 
Nil 


Elaboration 
Spring 


Increaa* or 
Decrease 


Fall to Spring 
Rat lo 


Jay 


— 

26 


42* 


+ 


162 


Jennifer 


25 


34 




1.36 


Joan 


25 


12 




.48 


Jin 


23 






1.43 


John 


22 


17 




.77 


Car 1 yje 


22 


56* 




2.54 


Sam 


20 


75* 




3 75 


Corden 


17 


45* 




2.64 


Joan 


7 


42* 




6.0 


Stanley 


11 


0 




0 0 

2.06 avg. increase 


Average 


19.8 


35.6 




2.75 avg. of those 



Increasing 



* at oi above class 8pflng mei ii an of kl petcent 
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Th. Structure of Elaboration 



The Concept of Structure In Elaboration 

Th. initial e,„ln.t|on of dl.cour-e-Jevel elaboration fro. a ,u.ntlt. M v. 
viewpoint b.„ found that .tudent. whan given a choice, chooae to el.bor.f on 
* out of 10 topic., on the average, by adding .or. lnfor«tlon. But 1. thejr 
.laboratlon functlon.l. ,„ th. .en.e of co.pl.tln, th. toplc-co-ent .tructurel 
Are they doing .nothing .or. th.n Just .ddlng lot. of defile, In other word, 
w w.nt tc know what co.pet.nc. In el.bor.tloo .l gh t pe.„ f or , tlldent . , t 
thl. level. 1„ . wrltlng contMt Jn ^ they ^ ^ ^ 

tlon. or model, for how to .cco.pll. p the t.ak. and In which they nor^lly 
writ, very quickly without regard to dl.coura. for.. 

The quality of el.bor.tlon can b. defined In ter.. of our .ugge.ted 
.odel of co-unlcatlv. co. F et.nce ( c f. final Report), Elaboration which 
1. of value will „. Infor^tlv. - reporting new Infomatlon; but al.o relevant 
to the topic .„d therefor, will b. pr.clae and not wander, It will h.ve 
coherence .„d or,.„l,.tion. end thu. be clejr. .voiding ..blguity and dl.order. 
And It will carry th. aen.e of truthfulness, of being .merely Intended .. 
. .e.nlngful co-ent on the e.t.bll.hed topic, 1„ other word., .l.bor.tlon 
In discourse . u .t not be v.l-.ed only .. . quantitative ettribute, elthough It 
..y often be t.ught a. . uc h. but a. a quallt.tlve feature which Involve, 
deci.lon. .bout the atructurlng of . at.te.ent *o scco.pll.h . p.rtlcul.r 
function - co.pl.l„l„g, ^porting, reque.tlng nelp, El.bor.tlon which Is 
of v.lue to writer end reader sccompllshes the ta.k of co-unlc.tlng l„for- 
~tlon and ..king It .eaningful to the reader without violating th* four ' 
maxim, of cooper-tlveneaa in dlacouree (Grlce, 1975) on which our »odel of 
communicative competence Is largely baaed 
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Why la "Elaboration" So I.portant ? 

The n.ture of thi. non- teacher directed, voluntary elaboration In writing 
la of Interest bec.uae ao .uch of writing lnatructlon, fro. the upper ele- 
.entary gr.de. through college, focuae. on teaching students how to elaborate 
on • topic, I P . P p ea ra that .any atudenta reduc 2 thle lnetruulon to one 
or two ba.lc rule., which they apply erbltr.rlly - " ufl e lot8 of adjective.." 
"Elv. lot. of phy.lc.1 det.U." "write longer eentencee." or perh.p.. Ju8 t 
"write .ore". The re.ult la often over written and Irrelevant writing which 
lacke precision or direction, 

Jn looking e t el.bor.tlon, M,en, we need to ecknowledge that elaboration" 
■ l g ht be no .ore .„ . b . oIute » good .. ln wrltlng than Jn 8peaklng fa 

working .odel of co-.unlc.tlve co.petence. the MX 1. of lnfor.ativeness ls 
cleerly con.tr.ln.d by the „x,.a of clarity, honesty, and relevance to the 
topic - .o that extreneou. det.ll. are not edded. Aa I examined the data on 
the quantity of elaboration. It aee.ed .ore Intere.tlng and crucial to focu. 
on describing the gener.l atructur.l fe.ture. of el.bor.tlon in thl. writing, 
r.ther than on Juat how .uch. Having eatebllehed how .uch of the writing 
goe. beyond the epperant "threeholu" of . aingle topic-cogent statement. I 
will turn now to . way of deacribing the dev. 4 op«nt of a topic ln the 
dialogue writing which characterizes both .tudent. .nd teacher. 

A Functional Model of gjj jbgrstlon 

The sl.ple .odel of elaboration which emerged fro. reading through the 
journals and following the threads of apeclflc topics acrosa ti.e la . 
pragmatic one. That la. It la based on trying to determine the use or P urpo.e 
of additional coa«nt. . b „t a topic „lthln the Journal context. It also 
Involves cognition, alnce It ia lmpoaalble to define use without referring 
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to . co-o«-..„.. under.t.ndln, about the t ,nd. of re..onlr.g or Intellectual 
procee.e. which occur tn order to acco.pli.h . co.pl.te utterance. A 
co.pl.ta utt.r.nc, according to pr.g.a,lc. theory, i. . natural logical 
concept, pert of .11 l.nguag. . p .. k . r .. co.petence. end con.i.t. of . 
ccent ...erting . propo.it loo (prediction) .bout eo.e topic. (ICte., 
1976; Ketea, 1980). 

The tr.ditional view o< el.bor.tlon would u.e only the r*,.t co-ponenf 
of our -ode! - . dd ,„ g . peclflc det.il. within . topic-fr-e. The two other 
ctegorie. c«e .bout in .n .tte.pt to cl...ify lh . co.pl.te topic-cogent 
etructure. in th. .tudent'. and teacher', writing. re,.rdle.. of -o^t : 
After 'enough' det.il. .re ,dd.d. .nothing pore ..... to h.pp.„ . , Mrc|| 
for .«.„!„, throng ..king eipllclt the rel .tion.hip .«,„« the event, which 
for. . t„ P ic. Tha. d.v.lop«„t of . topic into . co.pl.te topic-co-eot 
-tr„ c ture. at lee.t in tht. inter.ctiv. writing. .. eM to go ,„ dltaction 
of fir.t .ddin, auffici.nt det.il. to be Infon-tlve, then pl.cing the topic 
in . fra^vork of «.„,„,. , nd fln . lly> ..kin, e „ pl|c|t th . 

propoaition xhich thi. topic de«,„.tr.t f A. di.cour.. .n.ly.i. . nd pr . g „. tic . 
theory point out. hu«n convention often concern, central propo.ltiona 
-bout hu^n i,f. ,„d behavior, gut p.rticip.nt. in conv.rantion nor«Uy do 
not et.t. or ergue propoaition. directly; i„.t..d. they ergue whether or not 
event, being t.lked .bout .re in.c.nce. of tne.e ; e ner.l proportion. (Ubov 
end r.n.hel. .978; Kate.. .980). A. w. will .ee. the u.e of written dl.logue 
.. . .ode of convention aee-e to facilitate the .rtlcul.tion of .uch underling 
proportion, by both .tudent .nd te.cher. In .ddltion. the te.cher'. go.l 
of coun.ellng her .tudent. to beco-e .„ ar . cf their right to „ke choice, 
.nd of the .oclal rulea on which choice, re.t. l..d. her to explicit i„ 

her writing the concept, .nd caua.l rel.tion.hip. which .re i.pllcit in the 
toplc-eoment atructur*. introduced by her .tudent.. 
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Thia model (ias ^he following componenta: 

1 . Re^ortln^ specific new Ipioj^tion about the actions, the st atee of 
phy«ica} or aental experience, or the acton involved, by naming 
(le«icaU«atlon) and deacribing. The function of thia component 
ia to give information the writer conaidera both relevant and new 
to tfie topic (which haa already been establi ahed) . (\ mB ke no 
attest to Judge, in this analyaia, the important question of 
whether the atudent or teacher la right in the detalla «ade explicit). 
2. Aai^ujation of relatlonahlp - Co-paring the event or experience to 

another, by explicitly concraatlng it (atating similarity or difference 
to aome other experience, or by claaalfylnR the event aa an inatance 
of iom .ore general category or claaa of eventa. Theae twc actiona 
are conceptually distinct, but were counted together, aa both 
Nve tha function of eatabllahlng a reiationehlp between a apecific 
topic and othei experience, in the writer's world. 
3 - te»ent of the 'meaning" of a topic, by atating a n underlying 

propoaition in the forai of a cauaal relationship or genera* social 
concept or principle. Thia level of elaboration would be less likely 
to occur in orai converaation, in which such underlying propoaitiona 
are more often left implicit. 

Re porting S pecific New fnforaiatlon 

Further elaboration beyond the reporting of en opinion can involve 
giving phy-ical detail., deacribing apecific actiona, and otherwise aegmenting 
an<j -ore cloaely focuaing on the event or experience being diacuaaed aa a 
Journal topic. A good exa.ple of thia kind of informativeneas or apecificity 
in elaboration i. shown |« thia comment by Willie, from the apring aample: 

lot) 
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Un the group I wee in we decided to do the T.J Mahal aa our pelece. 

'Everything wee going fine until Joan end Ktlltto wanted to make it 
into e doil houae. ^They wente<| it to open up in the beck ao 
you could look ill and eee furniture end people inside. *Me being 
voted e leeder thought we ehould do it the feir way end vote eo we 

t n 4A WW,t "' !° * nd th * rMt ( *> **"t«2d. g And even when 
you eeld not to make tha furniture they etill did. *I got the 
« other members together to .tart eo-etfiing, the other 2 kept 
making furniture. *i tried to tell t|ie. to come over .ad Join 
but they didn't. (1J4-S) 

Thie le e perticulerly good example of firet .teting a topic? — 
the group projecte on Indie which the cleee hee been working on for e month - 
end then the reporting of . number of epecific detail, .bout .ctora end 
ectlon .equence. .. . f M ll . ccount of the event from tpa . tudent ,. p er.pecMve. 
We note that the tracher apparently wee involved with the group at aoaie 
point (Sentence 6) but the etudent doea not a.eume the te.cher'e involvement 
at that point haa given her en understanding of the event, end provide* her 
with a detailed account from hie perapectlve. 

Other elaboration, which report .ore epecific deecrjptions of the people 
involved, the ectione which occurred, end the physical or other concrete 
"here end now" states of affelra ere: 

You know Sam he haa a temer he gets .ad real feat, like on the 
(U«ie 0r 2^ de ^ S " PU8hed hU d0Wn and hurt hls anB - 

On the spelling teat, I didn't do as good ae I usually do. I got 
9« It wasn t bad but you know anyone would rether 1001 I go 
careless end put en e lnsteed of . n i. in involvement and Put 
the i after the e in frlenda. (Willie, 24-S) 

The book I've started la, the Lion, the Witch end the Wardrobe. 
I ve heerd eome good things about it. I think after I'finish it 
I will read Prince Caeapien or something like that. They're bout , 
In the Chronlclea of Narnle. (Deenle, 23-S) y 

To geln e sense of the leaning of "new" specific information, these 

at.te.ents can be contr.sted with student comments which ere .i«ply repetitions 

of the teecher'e comment, thus stetlng an attitude which My or may 

not be self-generated and sincere. 
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No Latin today - Do hope to 
get it in tomorrow — 

Yea, I hope we have Latin 
Today! 



The eluboretion of specific details, facts about actions, states and actors 
is contrasted with non-specific, but etill multi-sentence discourse to 
iUustiate the criteri* for ^ hle category . 

Hon-Speclfic Specific 

do But today it was more .y paper. That's the third 
interesting. (Michael 22-S) one in three weeks! Only 

Willie end Deenle have got * 
three in a row beside me. I 
got a lollpop. (Lori q 0 _ S ) 

L ™ ! J y ^ trl S' 1 We 80t ta feed ducks. We 
learned e Jot. (Cary, 27-S) saw som* frogs end fish and 

tortal and a one cats. I uaa 

I Che only one that atade up 

with her. Thats when ehe 

gave ne aome that white rock. 

(Michael, 25-S) 

Comparing and Claaalfyln g 

Much o£ the students' dlacourae elaboration on a topic doea not go 
beyond giving det.lla to support their Initial cogent .bout what happened. 
But sometimes they go on to make an explicit comparison between one 
experience and another one, or to define the experience as an Inatance of 
some genersl claaa. I have choaen the word comparing to refer generally to 
both poaltlve comparisons of similarities (usually called comparlaon by 
compoaltlon authorities) and negative comparlaons or focus on dlfferencea 
(uaually called contrast) (Odell, 1977). Both cr p.rlson to another topic 
event In terma of almllarltlea or difference, and claaalf Ic.tlon of an event 
aa «n Inatance of a general class are means of elaboration which go beyond 
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giving detail,, by fitting the here-snd-„ow event into a larger framework of 
-eaning. For thl- initial .tte.pt to describe the atructure of elaboration. 
I did not tally the-e two categories sepsrstely, although In a more exhaustive 
-tudy with more data, 8nc h conceptual diatlnction. 8 hould be made/ Examplea 
of both categoriea follow with the cc-mon lingui.tic cuea, along with inatancea 
which are too amblguoue or nonspecific to be included (emphasis added). 

^lll^Ll^l^: linguistic cues include predicate statements and 

adject lvea which provide evidence supporting clasa 



J^n: HT C8lled PedeBOr ° 819 ROSl - ILia^ont^s. 

^llTj^ZTllT Cl8 " lfled " ' « * — 

I finiahed the ff rat book of the trilogy. It waa called Foundationa 
Thia one ia called Second Foundation. They were written b y I 8 s.c 

f!cuo„ fl ^ lt : r :r ellcnt and a me " ber of the ci - 8 

vou^on't 8 ^ k° U dld v n0t " C - My h8nd " ent "P bef ° re everybody b,t 
you don t pick me. You are not FAIR . (Joan, 22-S) 

.. E Te^'. 8 „r u „": 1 ^:: ) ,ot cla88ifyiRg the teach " 18 ««-■ 

l 1^^ t !)V ay " Y ' e * Ca ~ ° ut - Mo8t of the " lo °ked realy well 

They looked like trees mounted on a 

^ r d e e . 8 cri r b e ea Cl :r.t f t 1 ribute; he " reall " tlC «* *" ^ 



Is olated, Ambiguoua Statement, r^ .iri^ f (not counted) . 

I like making the sand picture. It looks good. (Jill 23-S ) 
(Cood is not used aa a ciaas of objects supported by facts; 
statement is counted aa a personal opinion.) 



ComMrUona: linguistic cues include a variety of comparative adjectivea 
and conatructiona using than, like, not, different 

l',U yin l t ?, kn ° W my " COre - I '" t,,e one uho » ot the 9 "core. Sounds 
li^-^L4BK. Once I went bowling a „d fsiled to knock 1 pl „ down 
Pj^th^other^hspd, on the same, day I got a 50. (George, 18-S) 
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The TV shows vcre fun to uhnrh ti— , 

whach. (Michael, 2i-S) ^ 8h ° U to 

like he doe s. (Lirzie, 23-s) 8 ^ 8nd ^ et soae 

^SSHtriaon^whic^^ (not 

I came late. , was not to late. ( No details, counts as an option) 
Lunch wasn't so good. But 'a'ter on ft U ni k 

today won't h . pp en again. (Cordon 88-S) BeCau8e "«PP-ed 

These examplea show the underlying dimension of explicitness or "specificity 
on which these two categoriea are baaed. If the student offers s detsil 
beyond the initial topic statement which shows the relationship between, s 
clssa ^'objects, events, or actions . nd the particular Instance being 
-entioned, then it becomea possible to determine that the student is clsssifying 
the experience. Without such detsils, there is insufficient support from 
linguistic structures or syntax alone for such a Judgment 

The contrast between elaborating by giving a deacriptlve sccount of sn 
event in term, of hore-and-now .ctlona, sctora, objects, and states and 
elaborating on the event by relating the actions snd ststes to other experiences 
csn be seen In thia analysis of Cordon's complaints from the fall' and the 
spring. !„ the fell, Gordo., mskes one elaborated complaint ^ong his usus! 
psttern of short, one sentence comments. / 

^^r^^rr^l^^- Adaraa 1 hat * 

Sentence. 2, 3, , nd « provlde . rather goo< , f| ^ ^ 

hsppened, including his own actions which led to the Incident. But these 
dets.ls sre used to f . JpP ort ,„s feelings a bo„t Mrs. Adams, sn expressive snd 
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par.p.ctlv.. Mo l.r t .r fr.m^nrk of experience, beyond the lM.dl.te hare- 
•nd-r* 1. Mdi explicit .. pert of hla coa-ent. 

In the eprln,, Gordon he. difficult!., on the playground, but hi. dla- 
cu..lon of hi. d.y ,0.. b.yond reporting f.ct. .nd hi. own f..ljng.. 

u nrh ' h "• now on I «■ -taylng in .t r.c*.. J lt 

Sri' S C ,T l r " ll >^™*i»V • «ood d.y vh.n , go ouT 
tner.. So I have made up ay .lnd . (95-S) 

In thl. p....,., th , CO ntr..t betwee., "thl. d.y" .nd other d.y. 1. 
•t.t.d explicitly, .„d th. reference, to r.cee. <m) l unc h M— „. ..bedded 
In . ..rk-d contr..t between thl. «»e 0 t .nd "fro. now on". R.ther than 
the .peclffc det.ll. .ervlng to .upport . p.r.on.1 feeling, the entire 
dlecouree 1. .„ org.nlx.d expl.n.tlon of t h. r...on. (or hi. choice to .t.y 
in the room (which he doee, for the next »onth or .0). 

Making Underlying Princ i p le, , nu Concept. Exp lici t In Dl.coura. 
The l..t kind of «t.t««nt Identified In looking .( the atructure of an 
el.bor.ted toplc-co-ent 1. an „pl lc ,t at.te.ent of . c.ua.l relationship, 
a generel concept or . principle .bout event., .ocl.l Interaction., or 
feeling.. !n other atudl.a of dl.cour.e, thl. kind of .t.tewnt h.a an 
clled . "g.ner.l proportion" which exprea.e. "th. underlying web of right, 
•nd .ctlon. th.t h.ve . .or. g e „ er .l ch .r.ct.r» ( L .bov and r.n.hel, 197tt, 
P. 52), or In child dl.cour.e, "propoaltlona" (Ocha, Schleffelln and Piatt, 
1979). There aeema to be In natural conver.atlon a need to expreaa the , 
•e.nlng of .n experience by ..king ao .e kind of generally observation, 
which «y be .ore pr les a explicitly st.ted depending on the socl.l .oles, 
th. cultur.l nor., .bout "..king . po l„t» (T.nnen, per.onsl co.-unlc.tlon) 
-nd th. context .„ d topic. In the dl.logue journal., th,rs Is sn emphssls on 
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figuring out why the world work* the way It does, and especially why human 
belnga, oneaelf and others, , c t the way they uu. 

This c.tegory of "gener.l principles" Include seversl types of gener- 
all.atlon. which occ„r 1„ the journal, writing, snd which are conceptually 
dlattnct. "General principles" ya8 choaen aa . relatlvely neutral tm (o 
refer t o.,l| .eanlngfui --merallxstlons .bout the connections between events 
or experiences or action.. The .ost co^on kinds cf genersl stste.ents 
Include cussl relationships, general observstlons sbout human affairs or 
«xl.s, and logical propositions sbout th, necesssry conditions for s certain 
event such a s "democratic" voting, or a "f.lr" action. Because this sn.ly.le 
wss an initial ette.pt to underst.nd so.ethlng about the nsture of elsborstlon 
• refined cls.slf Ic.tlon of types of ge^r.llzatlona waa not atte»pted, and 
eo.e M jor lntereatlng dlfferencea are thus not represented. 

Why Expllcltness? 

In .any f-lendly conversst Ions between adults, the underlying gener.l 
propositi^ on which the speakers hsse their observstlons sbout the world 

uld not be atatedj one definition of a close relationship Is a high degree 
of overlap 'n certainty of shared aas«.ptlons, beliefs snd vslues (which 
correspor. presuppositions In linguistic .nd philosophical terme). 
However, «n the dialogue Journal conversations, both the -greater expllcltnea. 
writing demands for communicating meaning and the discrepancy between th/ 
teacher's snd students' knowledge and world view contribute to -alntslnlng an 
uncertainty about the .eanlng of experience, and about whether the otbJr 
participant shares one's point of view snd basic assumptions. Olson and 
others (Olson, 1970; Greenfield and Zukow, 1979) have pointed out '.hat * 

i 
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"h.t I.e. expr.e.ed .. „„ lDforMtlon ln . p« rclcullr MfMng MrwM r 
reduce cognitive unc.rt.inty .bout the topic. Uncertainty -ay exl.t altper 
•bout „h«t i. true or .bout uh.t th. oth.r p.r.on know, .bout wh.t the 
apeaker believe, to be true. Ihu., when , g.n.r-1 principle or concept which 
would nor-.lly be pre.uppo.ed end not .t.ted 1. .t.ted, we c.n infer either 
• .t.t. of uncert.inty on the pert of the .peeker or writer .bout th. truth 
of the principle or .bout th. heerer 'e/re.der 1 . knowledge. (Greenfield 
end Zukow, 1,79). Th. uncert.intie. of early ,dol..;.„c., c .u..d by the 
enor-ou. ch.nge. i„ cognitiv. .biliti... the auddeo ew.ren... of inner, 
•objective .t.te. of feeling <nd i„ te „tion in one.elf .„d othe r . (Pe.ver. 
.nd Secord, 1973), . nd ph,.^ lnd <oc|-1 change . ^ ^ ^ 

en ...u-ption th.t the etudent. . r . te .ting their knowl.dgn .bout how thfng. 
work in Mny of thelr . t . te «„ t .. The degree tQ uhlch ?hey Mpu it their 

underlying propo.ition. v.riee. On. aourc. of v.ri.tion My b . the degree 
to which th. teacher -odel. the explicit et.te-ent of principle, .nd the 
extent to which her principle, ch.ll.nge the .tudent.. provoking . -ore explicit 
statement In return. 

In the exa.ple fro- Gordon'. Journ.l i„ the .pring cl ted ju.t above, 
Gordon, .fter co„tr.,ting the experience of thi. d.y with oth.r experience., 
conclude. .„d ertic.l.te. . -or. gen6r ^ prlnclple ^ ^ relmonanlp 
between hie own ectlon. and th. conaequencea j 

"Becauae I cannot really have a good d.y when I go out there." (95-S) 
The t«.cher affir-a .nd re.t.te. thi. principl. i„ her reapon.e: 

"Such a lot of good thinking! U la your cholce to , fa d 

know it ia OK with ... Uaing your ti-e to the beat a'v.nr.ge for 
you 1. pretty iurt." (95-T) «ovani.age ror 

Examples 

Following .re eo.e typical exa-ple. of the way. in H „ lc „ atudenta go 
beyond the spedfic detail, of an .vent to nake a ge „,r.l ob.ervation about 



It. Following the., are exa-plea of .ore i.plicit atete-enta in which 
lnaufflclent det.il. « n d Ungulate cue. .re pre.ent to .upport a cle.r 
judgment .bout what the atudent intended to aay. 



Exa-plea of gene ral Princip le.: 

! ^ < k «" te ) -ovie clled . Porce of one. I love 

it, but if you don't Jike Kr.ti you wouldn't like the novie. (Sue, 80-S) 

Alice 1. pice, her .nd Sa-antpa are nice frienda to have. Kitty and 
Peeni. .re not good friend, to have becaua. they will turn on.. Hke 
they did Siain th.. (Uxaie, 23-S) " 1Ue 

We had to do aone work in Bath. I finished firat, I think becauae 
I waa away fro. everybody el.e. (S.n, 82-S) ' 

««ed" d ° f ^ e " l8try we dld thl ' • ornl "8 fun! The queetione 
aeaned eaay if you were liatening. (Willie, 28-S) 

Moat of the tine Joan 1. bugging people and .tuff ilk. thet. And 
it 1. very anouing. (Sorry I keep co-plaining to you but eo-eti-e 
I get «o -.d I feel like telling ao-eore about it. (iWtte. 

You know ao-ethlrig. The Indiana think the way they lived waa eaav 
•M we think it waa hard. And in the future they'll think it 1. hard 
hey way ye lived, but it. kind of ...y if yoU r .till . child. 



Implicit rel.tlonahlp not made explicit (not counted) 

Once you atarted (to) understand it became more eaay. (20-3) , 
(thi. ia a good example of an isolated atateaent of a general 
principle, u „aa no» counted in the analyaia Lecauae it does 
not occur in a apecific elaboration of what waa eaay.) 

Aa the exa-ple. .how, relationship, of meaning .re often repreaented 
by use of becauae , but (or and uaed aa an adversative conjunction, a feature 
Which la common in the speech and writing of less -ature writera; cf. King 
end Rentel, et el, 1981). These atate-enta are often easily reduced to sn 
underlying if-then for-ulation, ahowing that the caaual writing atyle used 
by students haa deleted the full logical connectivea (aa „ojld happen in 
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casusl conversion). If th. structure of fh. s.„ t ence pr,..nt. the full 
force of th. logical relationship, but d.let.. th. .peclflc .ypt.ctlc.l „ rker . 
In . fully d.t.iled sl.bor.tlon, tb.n th. .tud.nt ws. given cred lt for .n 
explicit r.UMo„.hlp or gener.l principl.. Ihl. l.,t c.t.gory i n our -tructursj 
~d.l I. useful in » Mng cl .. r the dlfference brtwee „ >n eUbor . tlon bound fo • 
• description of.tN event its.lf .„„ on. which .dd. . p.r.on.l point of view 
or conclusion .bout th. event. Other .tudie. .r. needed to ex..ln. th. -peclflc 
kinds of .t.tement. students make In accomplishing this level of elaboration. 

D" analysing the teacher', writing, w. will find tp.t .h. „. u . Uy MKe . 
her me.nlng more explicit in form.1 structure, .uch closer to syllogistic 
"-sonlng, thsn do the students. This c.n be sttributed p.rtly to her role 
.« .doctor snd partly to her recognition of the require^nt of written Isngusge 
for gre.ter explicitnes. through synt-ctic.l device. i„ order to com>unicaCe 
Meaning r| 

A. -n example of . f u H y elabor.ted atudent co «.ent which builds on 
detail. In ord er to melee a point about an event in the for- of general princi- 
ple. I have reproduced (Figure 1) the co«ent of . student, ■Ceileen, about 
an incident in her ..th cla.a (not t.ught by Mrs. R. , but snother sixth gr.de 
teacher, as -11 tlft h snd sixth grade student, sre assigned to one of nine 
-ath groups for the year). The figure shows the wor|c sh«et for the snslysi. 
in which each sentence after the original one (..sumed to be the 'topic- 
sentence) is assigned to one or .ore of the categories we have described. 
This example ,hows a .ature level of continuous discourse for this age leyel. 
The atudent establishes her topic clearly: what happened i„ ..th Friday, then 
describe, the event, being very specific about the sctlons, .ctors snd other 
detail,, .uch a. the teacher's words. She then classifies the event, b.sed on 
this full acco.nt. «s an example of unfairness (« concept) snd makes explicit 
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1. In math friday some 
people were bad and 

2. Mrs. S 



wrote down the names 
that were good 

3. but I wasn't there 

4. Today she said who- 
ever was on her list 
didn't have to do 
homework 



Specific Details 

Topic Personal 
Introduction Opinion Actions Actors Objects 



Compare/ Classi- General 
Contrast fication Principle 



X 
X 



5. but she said whoever 
wasn't on the list or 
wasn't there has to 
do homework 

6. but that's not fair 

7. case I wasnt their to 
do anything bad and 1^ 
had to do the homework 



Figure 1. Example and Worksheet .or Elaborated Comment 
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re "° nln8 ' b ° Ut th * *~ «• *■•>".• tt.« logical c.u.,1 r.l.tion.hip 

•he perceive, (reateted In .ore explicit tens): 

e. runiah-eat .u.t be for ectuel offenses If it 1. to be fair, 
b. 1 wasn't there 

c Therefore It ia unfair to puni* me along with the other.. 
«• cen note that Kelleen'a c o-ent «et. the criteria for a felicitou. 
CO.pl.int b, Shu,-, definition (cf. p.per on Co-plaining) . Hi. criteria for 
Wide,, "giving a full (i..., motive, account- and .t.ting the inju.tice 
or prejudice explicitly, .re .lightly .ore general way. of de.crlbing the 
attribute, of ■ fully elaborated coaient. 

Thl. kind of writing, even i„ lt8 relatively brlef fo „ ^ ^ ^ 
nitlon of aophiaticated "render-baaed prose" (Flower, 1 9 7 9 ). tt 
provldea for th»_ ->ader ' 

f^Jn,^ ? ' bellef " " nd kn °« 1 «»'S e that iafor- the writing, 
(uaing) ex„ple. and lllu,tr.tlon. a. the date b.ae (or 
nation. .„„ C ener.ll,.t ion. . (Petroaky, 1981, p. 9) 

Tfe generaliaation "it. Mt fair" 1. . upported ulth .„ ext ^ 

example and details. 
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*' lndl " n ' : the Structure of El.boratlnn In Student UMjJn^ 

Thi. . PP ro.ch to el.bor.tlon ha. focu.ed on some general atructural 
feature, which ch.r.cterl.e . di.cour.e st.te.ent. The tentative .cdel can 
help u. exa-ine the atudentc- writing in ter»s of their potential competence 
-t el.bor.tlon a . qu.lit.tive fe.ture of con-unication. 

We have .een th.t .bout one in every three to four topics introduced by 
the .tudent. i. el.bor.ted beyond . one or two-aentence level. The firat 
.n.ly.i. did not „ l8e questlona about the nature Qf elaboratlon ltself 
How, having tried to de.cribe three aapect. of elaboration ,a feature, of an 
hypothesised "structure" - .pacific detail, .bout the topic-event. co.par.<son 
or cl...ific.tio„, .„d at.te.ent of a general principle or cauesl relationahip 
which the experience represent, to the writer, we ar , in a position to ex..,ne 
the occurrence of the.e three features in the ea-ple of student writing selected. 
Ag-in, the one-week f.ll .„d spring corpus will be used as an initial teat 
of whether these fe.ture. .re useful in dif f-renti.ting student writers. 

Of the el.bor.ted topic, in the f.ll, 73 percent involve only the 
.ddition of .pecific <.et.il. .bout actlona, actor., objects snd locations or 
-ettlnga, (T.ble. 5 and 6) - who did what, how it looked, etc. Twenty-two percent 
of all elaborated toplca involved ao»e explicit cl.s.lf ication or co.psriaon. 
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Only 4 percent of all the elaborate^ comnenta Involved some general statement 
of relationship or principle. 

Table 5 Structure of Discourse elaboration - Frequency for 

All Comments, Elaborated and Non-elaborated, Student Writing 

1 or 2 " ~ " 

Sentence Elaborated Specific Comparison/ General 
Topica Comments Comments Detaila Classification Principles 

317 173 127 39 7 

249 176 117 47 13 

566 349 244 86 ?o 



Fall 490 
Spring 425 
Total 915 



Table 6 Features of Occurrence as r*ercefct of Elaborated 
Discourse: Commenta, All Studenta 



Specific Detaila + Detaila f Co.p, /Claaaif . 

Details Comp./Claaaif. + General Principle 



Fall 73 23 

Spring 66 23 

Total 70 24 



4 

6.3 
5.4 



In the spring, a slightly greater proportion of the elaborations involve 
more than Just details - 27 percent; almoat twice as many of the statements, 
6.8 percent, involved an explicit atatement. ot principle. Although amall, theae 
figurea indicate a shift toward saying what events are like or not like and 
what they mean,, by reflecting on their relationship and aignif icance. Perhaps 
more important than these percentages, which are based on a pooling of all 
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atudent writing, we ahould examine the occurrence of comparison/classif ication 
an<J general principUa in the writing of individual atudents. 

In the fall, 18 students used one or more comparisons or classif icationa 
In the one-week period; by spring, this Increased to 23 atudents (out of 25). 

Table 7 Diatribullon of Occurrence of Comparisons/Clsssif ication 
Fall and Spring, for Individjal Students 



Number of Features/Week Totals 



Number of Students 


(0) 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


0 

Featurea 


Students 
N X 


Pall 


(7) 


8 1 


3 




1 


1 


46 


18 72 


Spring 


(2) 


8 3 


6 


4 


0 


2 


60 


23 92 



In terms of making an explicit statement of the meaning that 
they see in th r experience, only a few of the atudents use thia level often, 
but proportionately mote do so in the spring. In the fall, there are seven 
occurrences of such explicit statements within the elaborated comments made 
by five atudents. By spring 12 such statements occur, and the number of atudent 
almost doubles to nine. These numbers should be taken to indicate the relative 
infoequency of thia feature for the entire data base. We cannot say that the 
atudents who do not make such atatements "cannot" do so, only that they may be 
lees likely to, and that our lelatively brief sample did not include any auch 
inatances. The increase from five tc nine students is still interesting, howeve 
since it shows that one or two atudenta are not responsible for the overall 
increase, but thst it is more generally distributed. (Tables 9 and 10 at the 
end ot thia section present the raw data and percentages for individual student. 

These data do not show an overall dramatic change from fall to spring, 
for the entire group, nor should we expect to see such a shift wlthio a five 

38 



to six aonth period of time. Again, we can look at the "top" and "pottom" 
01 the clas. aa one way of aeeing bow the dialogue journal writing . ay reflect 
the thinking proceaa of atudenta at different levela of ability, The question 
we wjuld like to answer, of course, Js whether the dialogue writing only 
reflects these differences, or whether the dialogue writing is also an inter- 
active, facultative procass wfiich helps change the students' performance. 
If the latter hypothesis la true, then we would expect. £o see a greater ahlft 
upward among those students who began the year least Jikejy to use detalla, 
relatlonahlpa or principlea in thei- *riting. 

Table 8 preaents the individual student data for the feature*, of compari- 
aon/claaaification, and general principles, for this "top** ant) "potfom" 
grouping. Although the potto. group doea noC a8 frequently ^ an Mp j lcW 
statement of principle, they make definite progress in adding a more general 
frcmework to their comments about apecific events: thejr spring writing 
looks a ore like :he fall entries of the students who began the year with a 
more mature communicative style. My point here is that there is proportionately 
more change ln frequency of occurrence ln the students who are least adept 
in writing a fully elaborated account in the fall. 

Without a more extended sample, we cannot be sure that the individual patterns 
are reliable eatimates of student performance. These findinga are useful in 
auggesting, however, that a more intensive study of individual patterna of 
development using this system of classifying student comments would prove 
fruitful. In the study of one student's writing on a major theme acroaa ar> 
entire year, I have looked more thoroughly at auch changea. (See the paper 
on Development of Topic Understanding, in this report). 
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Table 8: Students with Fewest and Most Use of Comparisons 
Classifications and Explicit Principles in their' 
Writing in Fall, Contrasted to Spring. ( in Percents) 



Top 6 Students 




Fall 


Spring 


Inc 


. or Deer 


c/c 


Prin. 


c/c 


Prin. 






George 


JO 


i ft 

1 o 


14 


14 


C/C 


Pr^n 


Willie 


17 


0 


55 


18 


+ 




Peepie 


22 


22 


50 


0 


+ 


- 


Annette 


55 


9 


60 


20 


+ 


+ 


Tal 


36 


9 


20 


0 






Ralph 


12.! 


> 12 5 

T 


80 


0 


+ 




Croup Change; 










+ 


- 


"Bottom" 7 Students 












Carlyle 




0 


20 


u 


+ 


NC 


Jennifer 


0 


0 


• 9 


9 




+ 


Jay 


Q 


0 


50 


0 


t 


NC 


John 


0 


0 


50 


0 


+ 


NC 


Cordon 


0 


0 


21 


7 


+ 


+ 


Stanley 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NC 


NC 


Josh 


0 


0 


50 


0 


+ 


NC 



Group Change: + ? 



bo 



Over.il, the .tudent. elebor.te by giving detail, about 70 percent „f 
the tl-e In their co«e„t., end go Veyond the .pec»f»c reporting of de M i|. 
in about 24 percent of their co»e„t. to ufc- ao-e kind of co-p.rl-on or 
to cleaelfy the topic ea an ln.tance of a general concept. The Individual 
variation wng .tudenta, however, ,. great, .a the following t.bl,. ahow*ng 
Individual data Indicate. By aprlng. elx atudent. (W»|a., S „.nth. r Kelle.n, 
Sa». Annette, ,„d Ralph) go beyond giving apeclflc detail. ln to a .ore fujly 
elaborated-account -ore than 50 percent of the tl-e. lp C ontra.t, a few 
student, very aeldo, do, even In the eprlng (Joan, Kitty. Stanley, Alice). 

It ehould alao be noted thet the occurrence of .ore co.piex or adult 
-eana of elaboration, auch aa cl.aalf lotion ,„d glU„g . .u W t of t „ e 
-eanlng of .„ event. do.ely tied to the atudenf .ex, .. w „ true for 
the al-ple frequency of e^tlon. The "botto," of (he cj.aa which we 
^ Ju.t ex.„l„ed Include, it, boy. out of .even. ,„d tbe.e .re alao the etud.nt. 
/ who -ake the greate.t .hlft In the quantity of their el.bor.tlvene.e fro- 
fall to aprlng. An Interpretation of the -eanlng of theae finding, for 
writing co-petency 1. thu* difficult, bec.u.e of the probable effect, of prior 

rchoo.u„g. If Bost boyB enter thil cla8- dl-Mkin> wruing or f ^ ding ^ 

..difficult ta.k becauae of lingering difficultly with cur.lve .crlnt. then 
the dialogue Journal -ay al-pl y be providing -xtended practice In writing 
which la natural, functional, and -eenlngful to the,. The Initial fall ea-ple 
of their writing -ay undere.tl.ate their ability, and be highly Influenced 
. by an Initial lack of motivation. 
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Table 9. Distribution of Elaboration - Raw Totals 



Fall 



Students 



All Relation 
Elabor. Compar./ Gen.Prin. 
Topics Topics Cl assif. or Concept 



Un- 
supported 
Gen.Prin. 



George 


26 


11 




4 


Willie 


15 


6 




1 


Carlyle 


31 


7 




0 


Joan 


20 


5 




1 


Deenie 


22 


9 




5 


Jennifer 


16 


4 




0 


Samantha 


16 


7 




4 


Kitty 


30 


13 




4 


Jay 


19 


5 




0 


John 


9 


2 




0 


Gordon 


12 


2 




0 


Kelleen 


16 


6 




1 


Lori 


23 


12 




3 


Michael 


25 


8 




2 


Lizzie 


30 


13 




3 


Sam 


25 


j 




3 


Annette 


]8 


11 




6 


Stanley 


19 


2 




0 


Sue 


13 


4 




1 


|._L 

Joshua 


15 


1 




0 


Alice 


10 


7 




1 


Elizabeth 


15 


9 




1 


Jill 


22 


5 




1 


Tai 


24 


11 




4 


Ralph 


19 


8 




1 


Totals 


490 


173 


N= 


=18 






N 


of 








Students= 


46 



2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 



N=5 
N of 
ients=7 



(1) 

(1) 
(1) 



(1) 

(1) 

(1) 
(1) 



(1) 



Topics 



All 
Elabor. 
Topics 



Spring 



Relation 
Compar . / 
Classif. 



Un- 

Gen.Prin. Supported 
or Concept Gen. Prin. 



Q 


"7 
/ 


1 


1 




11 


6 


2 


77 

Z / 


Id 


3 


0 


zo 


J 


3 


0 


X J 




2 


0 


JZ 


11 


1 


1 


1 ft 

lO 


10 


6 


0 


1 1 


r 

5 


0 


0 


u 


4 


2 


0 


xz 


2 


1 


0 




14 


3 


1 


1 Q 


8 


4 


1 


1 Q 


7 


3 


0 


i n 




1 


1 


6 


3 


1 


1 


12 


9 




3 


16 




J 


1 


11 




U 


0 


31 


11 


3 


0 


19 


8 


4 


0 


14 


8 


1 


0 


18 


10 


2 


0 


21 


7 


1 


0 


18 


5 


1 


0 


9 


5 


4 


0 


25 


176 


N=60 


N=9 




N 


of 


N of 




Students=23 Students=12 



(1) 



;rlc 



49^ 



42 



Table 10. 



Distribution of Elaboration and Categories 

of Elaboration by Individual Student, in Percents 



Fall 





All 






Topics 


Details 


Students 


Elaborated 


Only 


George 


42 


_ , J 

45 


Willie 


40 


83 


Carlyle 


23 


100 


Joan 


25 


80 


Deenie 


45 


56 


Jennifer 


25 


100 


Samantha 


44 


42 


Kitty 


43 


69 


Jay 


26 


100 


John 


22 


100 


Gordon 


17 


100 


Kelleen 


38 


83 


Lori 


52 


75 


Michael 


32 


75 


Lizzie 


40 


23 


Sam 


20 


40 


Annette 


61 


36 


Stanley 


11 


100 


Sue 


31 


75 


Joshua 


7 


100 


Alice 


70 


J6 


Elizabeth 


60 


89 


Jill 


23 


80 


Tai 


46 


55 


Ralph 


42 


75 



Percent of Elaborated Topics 



+Compar. or 
Classif. 



36 

17 
0 

20 

22 
0 
57 
31 

0 

0 

0 
17 
25 
25 
77 
60 
55 

0 
25 

0 
14 
11 
20 
36 

12.5 



Spring 





A1 1 
All 






AOplCS 


(Details 




CiiaDorated 


Only 


18 


7Q 
/ o 


71 


o 


OJ 


27 


o 


JO 


80 


o 


1 9 
1 Z 


100 


22 


9 7 


50 


0 


J'* 


82 


n 


c/: 
JO 


40 


n 


^ J 


100 


n 

u 




50 


n 


1/ 


50 


n 

u 




71 


n 

u 


4z 


37.5 


n 


39 


57 


n 


40 


50 


n 


50 


60 


n 
u 


75 


22 


9 


jj. 


I ) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


73 


0 


42 


50 


0 


57 


87.5 


0 


56 


80 


0 


33 


86 


9 


28 


80 


12.5 


56 


20 



Percent of Elaborated Top ics 



+Compar. or 

Classif. -fPrinciple 



14 
55 
20 
0 
50 
9 
60 
0 
50 
50 
21 
50 
43 
25 
20 
44 
60 
0 
27 
50 
12. i 
20 
14 
20 
80 



14 
18 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12.5 

0 
25 
20 
33 
20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The Teac her's Writing as a Model 
We have eeen thst most students sre consistently going beyond brief, 
no„-el.bor.ted entries to discuss topics of Interest or concern to them, in 
~ny esses, they give sn extended sccount. How doe. the teacher respond? 
Whet role does .1 pla y whe „ » h e writes back. In terms of our Interest 1„ 
el.boratlon? Does she el.borate on their topics, or only on one. she Initiates? 

Some Bight think that the teacher's co»ents should be restricted to 
acknowledging and encouraging the students' writing. When students do 
write extensively, the tescher should write only . mlnlmm e „try, BO „ „ of 
to "Interfere" wl t h or re.trlct .elf-expre.slon. T hl. argument, however, 
rests on an sssumptlon that writing Is lar gely self-expression .bout persons, 
topics. All that we kno- .bout dialogue writing, however, attests to It. 
unique Interact lonal . co-.unlc.tlve function, and It .hould „ ot be .urprl.lng 
to find thst the tescher pl.y. a mejor ln Md . llnB alaborated dl . courM< 

The source of my interest In the extent of el.borated discourse In 
the journal.. 1„ f . ct . C ame froB . 8enBe „ f puIrlenent ^ ^ 
comments during the first reading of the journals as complete foments. 
Insteed of „hat I expected to find In her writing - fairly brief, encouraging 
response, with . S uestlo„ or two. , ke pt „ott,l„g the following klnd of 
interaction: A student would report .„ l ncldent or compUln , In8(ead „ f 
snswerlng directly the student's chsllenge or request, she did something 
I hsd not expected; .he gsve h*r own elaborated account and described In 
much greater detail the same event. 
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H "hand' ^jjo^ 

but you don't pick me ' ' ' ' nd y ° U get « n ° croa. 

not FAIR. (Joan' 22^) £ IT T ChMt ' pul1 *° ur 

' " SJ t»ce Into a knot with your Hp, sll 

tight, It csu.es people to lsugh. 
When thst hsppens, you get rude, loud 
and yell which .akes them lsugh ao re. Can 
you stop acting like that so I can call 
„. on y° u - Th "e times I did call on you 

i)0 J today a . nd 3 timea y°" had the temper show. 

(22-Tj 



The image I gained from reading through several journsls „ a » of the 
tescher taking time to pick up the paintbrush which the student hsd laid 
down .fter sketching 1„ . plc ture of the day. and filling l„ ^ detal , B 
fro- her (the ^eacher'a) point of view. In order t , fOD1 p le te the picture and 
g've It more coherence, a framework of meaning. 

Thla section presents the teacher's writing. using the same functional 
model that was developed for the students, so that we can compare the 
teacher'a writing to the atudepta. I„ doing this. „ e need to keep In „l„d 
one rule the teacher folfow. In her writing: She doea not write more 
in length than any ardent wrltea. Since ahe constrains the oversll length 
of her entry, she must theiefore make choices about what topics to write 
on ln order to have sp.ee to elaborate on some of the student's topics or 
on her own. 

Ttii. eection of the analyeia will discuaa the typical teacher strategic 
for elaborating, the frequency of her elaborationa in comparison to the 
atudenta\ the contrast in structure, and what these contraata can tell 
us about the interactional accon.pl iahment of waning in the journal writing. 
Patterns in the Teacher'a Elaborationa 

There are four .trategiee the teacher uses in responding to student 
consents, from the perspective of elaboration. These are 

1. Acknowledgment .r confirmation of the atudents comment without 
elaboration. v 

2. Request for elaboration to the student. 

3. Extending: completing the student's picture interactionally , 

4. Modeling an elaborated comment on the etudent-initiated topic. 
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*• *cfcno«l«da tnt without Further El.bor.tlnn 

The teecher re.pood. to only .bout helf of the atud.nt-tnlti.ted 
topic. (565 of 915 tot.l) in our .-pi. fro, the f.n . nd . prlng . So . e . 
tlae. .he .inply . gre e. with or .cknowledge. the .tudent'. com ent In . 
me or two-sentence re.ponee. 



S T 



it iTcl.. 22 I ) brU ' h J n " r our Your brueh w.. turned. You 

■ t rece.a, and I forgot It .nd after „ere lucky. (103-T1 

lunch I went to get and it w .. goo. ao 13 T) 

I went to the office end eeked If It 

wee therj end there It wee!!!!! 

(Jill, 183-S) 



The ert work W aa fun, I realy enjoyed 
It. Hlne didn't cotee out ee good 
ee I wented It to. I thought It 
wee going to be eeey, but It ween't. 
The background went felrly feet 
(Deenie, 23-S ) 



Your eend p.tntlug look, very nice. 
It le a Jot herder fh»n It look., 
ian'j: It? (23-T) 



Such reepon... . erv . t „ . c U,owledge . .lured re.llty, feeling., opinion, 
and .re crucial to -intoning the dialogue (cf. paper on Topic Contlnu.tlon 
In thl. report). They do not give new lnfor-tlon .bout the event or 
■dd . a»re gener.l waning; their purpoae 1. to co-unlc.te th 4 teacher', 
under.t ending .„d feeling, .bout the etudent'. experience. 

*• Kequeat for Elaboration 

The teacher el.o reque.t. .ore lnfomatlon fro- the etudent .bout . topic, 
which .erve. both M> .ark the topic .. one of l„tere.t or i.portance to hef 
■nd to encourage the etudent to elaborate. The dl.cu..lon of queatlon. 
by Kreeft go'ea Into thla uae of opinion and lnfomatlon queatlona. 
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I will only give one example a. theee reque.ta do not enter Into our 
analyala of the di.couree,level elaboration,. 



s t : 

c , oJoX' be ("i p i bec i7T) 1 uke JSLT" 8ho ^ ow Mny klnd8 of 

' 17 S ' there do you think there «re so 

jany? (l7-T ) 



Both the acknowledfi^n t and rcque.tln K option. , e rve to continue the 
dialogue, but pelther by theneelye. require, elaboration on the part of the 
teacher. Together, .uch brief entriea accouot for .bout half of the tot.l 
teacher re.pon.e. in thl. corpua. Theae at r. teg lea mllott the teacher to 
feapond to .* of the .tudent co-ent, briefly that -he can concentrate 
on one or two ^opic. of najor i.portance i„ each entry, within the ti»e 
co M tr.inr of reaponding to every atudent each night, and the length 
con.tr.int of not writing .ore t h.n the atudent doea. 

The two .tr.regie. of .o.t intere.t are tho.e which involve ,„ elabor.tio 
on the .tudent topic.: .odeling .„„ e xten.ion. (Note: There .re no 
ln.tence. in the corpua of 25 atudenta' one-week fall and apring writing 
in which the teacher initiate. .„d el.bor.t.a on topic, which are per.on.1 
to her; .he will inlti.te .nd el.bor.t. on an event, which repreaent. a 
-utual topic diacua-ed previoualy in the journal and which .he know. i. of 
concern to the .tudent, .. the aecond ^deling exanple (below) denon.tr.t...) 

3. Modeling . Fully Elaborated Coggent 

The teacher', re.pon.e. often .odel the full .equence of giving .p.cific 
det.ila, .„d then .dd .o»e ...ni„ g by .atabliahing the rel.tion.hip of 
the topic to other experience., cla.aifying it, .nd drawing out the under- 
lying propo.ition or concept it repreeent.. 
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111 IV* l £ lm09t f ° r80t to turn on " T «rning on th. water reallv work.! 
the water after -th. < S .., 22-S ) It hel J. Mr; CanoI/tL L £' 

graaa needs lota of water, et 
different tinea. By turning on 
fhe water frequently for abort tl.ea 
it doea 2 joba. We'll remind each 

other I had Co hurry to do 

it at 3:00 p... (22-T) 



A aignificant event paa.ecj over by the atudent .leo receive, thi. 
extended de.cription fro. the teacher. In the paper o, pi.cu.aion of Problem, 
(Reaearch papera) l h . ye , hown ^ functlon-1 ^ ^ ^ MUm 

Pleye in encouraging thi. atudent, Tai, to expreaa her proble.. in the 
journal lnatead of 'holding back 1 . 



S 



Today vaa a nice day. I enjoyed 
It. I think aockball was fun. 
(Tai, 39-S ) 



T 



Tai, you are growing up! It 1. ao 
good ^o aee how you can control 
youraelf ! J know you wete angry with 
Mra. Tilaon'a connenta. J'n aure | 
wouldn't likt to have her or anyone 
elae tell ne that, y ou tried very 
hard to atay cool! Good for you. 
(39-T ) 



** E*tenalon: Conpletlng, the Student' a Picture 
When a .tudent doe. give an elaborated account, the teacher often 
adda . det.il .ad then nove. directly to . .ore gener.l level of .e.ning. 
It i. intereating th.t .he .eldo. ".kip." the .tep. of giving addition.!^ 
infore*tion and e.t.bli.hing . per.on.l per.pectiv. by contra.t or cl.a.i- 
fiction, before poking her under. t.nding of the .e.ning explicit Only r.rely 
doe. .he aove directly to the .ore gener.l concept or principle which .he 
feel. i. p. r t of the .tudent topic. When ahe doea, it 1. u.u.lly with .ore 
Mature .tudenta. 
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T 



Peorge and V» f 'aoclal activities 
with tori an<| Kitty ere ao we won't 
get into ttouble. If you t|Unk we are 
•till getin as .uch trouble as we weie 
a week apo f J hcpe not! (Ralph, 81-S) 



Excellent thinking.' Avoiding ait- 
uatlona where you ere prone to talk 
is really mature judjnent. The 
caution that needs to be exercised 
now la to be aure yo«j aren't 
transferring your attention f rom 
one person to another with the 
same results. (jBl-T) 



In this analy.ia, J have not tried to differentiate the Modeling" 
•n<J "extension" atr.tegiea, aince .oat of the ti.e both provide the .odeling 
of specificity end explicitnesa in discoum* we are interested in. 

Co.parlaon of Teacher and Student Writing 

He can now turn to a co.pariaon of the frequency « n d atructure of 
elaboration in the teacher', and studenta' writing in the dialogue journala. 
The teachert. conmente were categorized in t 3 rma of their discourae property 
in the saae auinner a. the .tudenta: fiow many are «ul ti-eentence comments 
which add new information through reporting .pecific details, making a 
coopari.on, cl.aaifying, and ..king explicit a statement of a general 
principle. The aa.e one-week aanplea of dial gU e writing fro. the fall and 
apring were U aed. One difference, of cour.e, 1. that the data on the teacher 
ia far more extensive, and include, her writing to a wide variety of atudent.. 
Conclusion, .bout her writing can be made with .ore confidence than about 
any individual .tudent. 

Th. te.cher elaborate, on half (50. 4Z) of .11 the topic, which ahe 
reaponda to or initiate* (Table 11). The frequency of her elaboration ia 
atable .croaa all atudenta for both the fall and spring aanplea (49X and 
50X). In h.lf of her el.borated com»ente, ahe adda specific detail, only 
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Table Us Frequency and Type of Teacher's Elaborated Comments 



Elaborated Discourse 



Brief, non- 
Total elaborated 
Comments Comments 



N 



1 2 
Elaboration +Details 
with Specific +Comparison 
Details or Classification 



Details 
+Comparison 
+Principle 1 



4 

Total 
Elaborated 
Comments 



N Percent of 
All Topics 



N 



Percent of 
All Topics 



N 



Percent of 
All Topics 



N Percent of 
All Topics 



263 129 49 71 24 
302 151 50 70 23 
565 280 49.2 141 25 



20 8 
49 16 
169 12 



43 16 
32 11 
75 13 



134 51 
151 50 
285 50.4 



1 Statements of principle seldom occur except in conjunction with some 
0^1^(2? *«. *.« ^uencL are also'paT 



SO 



(25X of .11 co-ant.): In h.lf .he g „e. beyond det,ll. to -Jce a co.parl.op 
or cl...lflc.tlon. Of thl. group, two out of thr.. .l.bor.ted topic. 
.l.o Includ. .„ explicit .t.te.ent of , -g.n.r.1 prlncipl." or .e.nlng 1„ 



the event. 



Whe,. ». co.par. th... figure, to tpe .tudent.', ..ver.l tninga beco.. 
clear. I„ ter.. of the original que.tlon. of whether the .tudent. el.bor.tp 
"-ore" In their dialogue writing pver the cour.e of . ve. r , let u. ...u-e 
th.t an .ver.ge el.bor.tlon of 50 percent, or one o M t of every two topic, 
(the teacher', average) 1. . rea.on.ble performance level. The ,tude„t.» 
•verage by .prlng of 41 percent, or . frequency of 4 opt of every fO topic, 
el.borated, look, clo.er to an optleal level of elaboration for effective 
dialogue writing. Of the 25 atudent. .tudled, „l„e „. ^ re "e llDom j ve .. 
than the teacher In th. aprlng, „d only alx fall below the 40 percent fevel. 

When we turn fro. the frequency of occurrence of elaboration, to a 
co.parl.o„ of what I have t.~ed It. "atructur.,- the difference, between 
student .nd teacher beco-a Mrked . The atu<Jent8 ^ ^ ^ 

the teacher to go heyopd reporting . pec lfl c deUU . . they do „ o ^ Qnly 
30 percent of the el.bor.t.d topic., co .p.r.d to her 50 percent. He .Ight 
expect, „hen they do .. k e their fre.e of reference or .eanlng .ore explicit, 
It uaually Involve, a co.pari.on or da.aif iction (25 percent of .11 
el.borated topic.) r.ther than . gen.r.l principle (5.4 percent). ( T . b l. 12). 
An.ly.ia of t„e te.cher'. el.bor.tlon for individu.l .tudent. .l.o ahowed 
th.t .he 1. con.i.tent .cro.a .tudent. in providing for the. . „odel of 
elaboration in discourse. J 
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'ihle 12. Comparison of the Frequency and Structure of Elaboration 
Teacher and Student (in Pereents) 



Elaboration as 
Percent of all Comments 



Student 



Teacher 



Fall 



35 



Spring 41 
Total 38 



49 



50 



50 



Petal '' Only 



Frequency of Specific Features, 
as Percent of Ail Elaborated Comments 

+ Contrast/ Classification + Explicit F inciple 



Student 



Teacher 



73 



66 



70 



52 



46 



49 



Student 



Teacher I Student 



Teacher 



22 



26 



25 



15 



32 



24 



4.0 



6.8 



5.4 



32 



21 



26 
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What Purpo se Does Teacher Elaboration Serve? 

The value of her modeling 1. twofold: first, It occurs on to p*ca wMch 
the studenta have Initiated, and thua, they h.ve a partially ah . re d under- 
atandlng of what It 1. .bout. Secondly, her modeling Involve, .ore fre- 
quent use of . „ore complex or .ore general level of encoding apd reasoning 
about events ( 50 to 331). 

In general th. teacher t.kea on the task of stating the meaning 1„ 
event., so that the task of meaning-making 1. Interact lon.l^y acco.njl.hed 
(Caaden, 1979; Me h.n, 1979). By doing so. .he c.n de«,n.tr.te the Importance 
of expllcltne... ,„d te.t the Student', level of under.t.nding about the 
event by stating . possible „.y l n which , ctlon . „ eventB Blgnt be related 

The systematic difference between student and teacher writing 
within the aame "taak" of elaboration 1. evidence that the teacher 

1- adapting her writing to the atudent.' " ro ne of proximal development" - 
that region In which children can accompll.h t.ak. with as.l.t.nce, but 
cannot do 00 Independently. 

The idea that learning occura when an adulr and child interact within 
thia "zone" cornea fro* the work of Soviet paychologiat . beginning with 
Vygotaky (193A/62, 1978 ; Wertach, in preaa). children oecome ahle to 
guide their own action, and act autonomously .. re8 ult of internalizing 
the atrategiea which they have Jointly participated in through the inter.ctio 
"Modeling" a target beh-vior fro. thia perapective la not effective unleea 
it occurs within a Jointly accompli.hed task, one in which the child', 
goal, are being accompli.hed, and modeling la effective to the extent that 
it incorporate, or "appropriate." whatever action, the le.mer takes. The 
Journal writing in itaelf la a collaborative taek, in which the teacher'. 
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atrategiea say f>e aeen by the atudent as part of what he or ahe does to 
communicate. And each topic diacussion involvea both writera taking turna 
..ying eomething about the aame topic, ao that the teacher'e elaboration 
can become a direct extenaion of the etudent'e meaning. 

What la intereating in the data la that the teacher'e writing aeem. 
to meet the criterion of being "Juat beyond the grasp" of the student's 
Independent level of functioning. When a atudent makes a brief cotwu, 
ahe cont*nuea the topic by elaborating on it with new information; when a 
atudent accompliehes the task of elaborating by giving a reaaonable account, 
ahe goes on to discuss the meaning of the event, ,s the examples ahow. 



S 



Joan was pushing Jill'a pencils off 
the tsble an (J atuff like that while 
you were out of the room. T hate 
her, (Sue, 24-S ) 



Host of the time Joan la bugging 
peop'e and atuff like that. And 
it 4 very anouing (Sorry I keep 
complaining to you but aome times 
I get ao mad I feel like telling 
aomeone about it. (AnneUe, 24-S) 



T 



Hating won't help . She needs lota of 
understanding . Why do you think she 
haa_tp ahow off when I'm out of the 
room. (24-T) 

(emphasis added) 



It is good to complsin - lt_ v dcVi 
share pur concerns r we Jus * Veep 
feeling had about them. ihty way 1 
am aware and can help, it hope.) 
(24~T ) 

(enphaslj added) 



In both these instancea, the teacher Joins ir: U add or confirm a 
•ore effective principle for managing social intc.acrior. In the tlrst 
instance she alao asks the student in « reflective queation to carry on 
the procaes of aearching for a meaning to the eventa. (Kreeft, <n her 
dlacuaalon of queationa, more fully describes the teacher'* use of these 
reflective questions.) 

Thia quantitative profile of the teacher.'s writing show., vividly 
the systematic difference between atudent aad teacher "level" of elaboration 



fro. . structural view. T,bl. 1} pre.ente the probability of occurrence 
of the feeture. we hev. identified, .peciflc defile, cceu>erieon/cle..if t - 
cetion, end explicit relet looehipe or prlnciplee, which ere cherted in 
riguree 2 end 3 for the fell end eprlng. 

Whet le renerkable In theee flgijree *e the cloeeneee of the gap or 
dlecrepency on en everege f>..i. t indicting thet the teecher le writing 
Juit beyond the etudenfe l. V el of conecloue reeeonlng .bout eVente to »eln- 
tein e etruggle for coherence when the student reade her consent. 

nt -™**tmrot Feature Occurrence in Any Given 
Elaborated Coeewnt (Baele of probability le ell 
topice, eleboreted and non-elebor^te4.) 

UXl m Spring -Total 
o T ST St 

i35 3i re ^ ^ 

Conperleon/ 

CleeeificaticTS .09 .24 .14 .27 .l\ . 25 

Principle * ™ l* .pa .li .02 .13 



Figure : Coeperleon of Teacher and Student EUboration. 
Fell end Spring. 



Probability 
of Feeture 

Occurrence, 
for Any Given 
Topic -CoMaent 
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no Conperleon/ 
eleboratlon Detelle Cleeelficetlon +Prlnclpla 
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l.Q 




.9 


Probability 


.8 


of Feeture 


.7 




.6 


for Any Given 


.5 


?oplc-Coe»cnt 


.4 




3 




.2 




4 




0 



Spring 




V» — «J 

»U J- — -a 

.03 



. " 0 +Cowp.rleon/ 
elaboration Detail* Cleeelficetlon +Prlnclple 

««ure 3i Structural Faaturea of Elaborated Dlacourae 
If ve co-p,re the Lecher', writing to that of two .tudenta |„ the 
•prlng rathar widely a.par.t.d i 0 their average ue. of eleboratlon, .„ 
lpt.ra.tlp. pattarn emerge. (Figure 4 ). For the etud.nt Tel, who 1. „ot 
-Fltlug at . ccple. level, the fe.ch.r 1. '.heed', .eating nor. det.U., 
.or. reletlonehlpe be ccp.rl.on or cleeelficetlon, end .ore general 
principle, or conc.pte. I„ re.pondlng to Willie, «>„ 1. writing et . 
very .ophl.tlc.ted, edult level of reeling, the teecher 1. clo.e but/ 
•lightly "below," e«ept J„ ..king concept. ,nd prlnclpl.. explicit (.18 to 
•15). Thl. p.ttern we. found In other pair, of .tudent. fro. the 

•high- ,„d 'low' end. of the continue on elebor.tlon. Tel 1. et/uggllng 
to under.t.nd th. worM .„,, ^ y thlngl h.pp.n, .„d the teecher 1. .ore 
eleboretlve, o£f .„ g a „erell,.tlone then the etudent .bout why 

the world 1. th. w.y lt 1.. Willie, .t thl. point, 1. . co-p.tent ob.erv.r 
end reflect, on event. .. h. write.; the teecher r.epond. In a cloee 
■atch to hi. level of reaeoning. 

HcNe.ee hee deacrlbed tj). role of th. .dult In guided lnterectlon 
on . t..k .. cr«.tlng . .truggle l„ the child'. .i„d for under.t.ndlng or 
"coherence." 
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The be.ic hypotha.l. 1. that th. tradition to inde- 
pendent functioning occurs Nciuii the adult..,. la 
continually guiding and encoureg{ng tha child fo 
ranch, and tha child la continually having to work 
to avta earn* out of th. adult' a (actlona) . Tha adult 
Mkaa daaanda of tha child that ara Juet beyond tha 
child a graap, and tna child than .trugglaa to find 
coherence in what tha adult 1. aaying. If tha adult 
didn t naka daauada that vara a littla too difficult 
for tha child, or if tha .dult el.pl y did .vary thing 
for tha child, thara would ha no atruggla for coharaoca. 
On tha othar hand, if tha adult *• confuaing, or 
talke way above tha child 1 , heed, , . , .than thara la 
no poeelblllty for tranaltlon. Tha adult'a talking - 
would ha nttanlnglaaa and beyond tha child'e potential. 
(HcNaaee, 1979, p. $5) 



Figure 4 : Contraat lo Elaboration Feature C currence 

Between Teacher and Two Studenta, Spring, 1981 
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Specific 
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Conparieon/ 
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Principle* 



Moat atudente, ee we hava aeen, ere or quickly becoae reasonably 
competent at giving relevent information on the topica they ere intereeted 
in. What provide, a 'atruggle' for the., then, le to comprehend end 
avaluete whet the teacher write, about why evente happen, or whet the 
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underlying relationship la between auch outcomes as getting kicked oat 
of class and one'a own actions. If the teacher only wrote isolated general- 
iiationa without flrat acknowledging the student's cement and collaborating 
the details of what happened, the atudent not only would oot, but could not 
be engaged in that struggle for comprehension and coherence. 
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Discussion; What have we ^eernedl 

The location, to be drew fro. thi. exploration into the nature of 
.tudent elaboration on topic, in the dialogue Journal, fall into 
•reai ; 

- the contraat between the findings and our Initial expect.^ 
concerning the dialogue Journal writing 

- the •'naturalness" of elaboration as a part of written di.couree 
continued over time 

- the Lportance of atudying elaUration a. eyjdence of per.p.ctive- 
taklng in written coaaunication 

the teacher's role in »odeling elaboration 
the contribution of writing 

Implications and Initial Expectstlona 

In retroapect, it see- aig„lfl ca „ t for .„ mdtntma4lnt of tfa , pature 
of dialogue Journal, that I did not find a algnlficant increaae or decree 
for the entire c l... in the a-eount of elaboration on topic. Thi. paper 
i. one of the only atte.pt., l„ th L .tudy, to u.e . sore 'etic- approach 
to analyzing » he dat ., by brln([ln8 ,„ „ attr , bute ^ ^ ^ 

field of co-p^ition research. Thi. Initial analy.ie did f!„d that so-e 
student, (inching „.t of the boy.) c.rt.lnly ahowed »Jor change. ln their 
level of uee of el.bor.tion in writing about topic, fro. f.ll to .pring. . 

However, the "cl... .verege" did not change ..rkedly. One re..on for 
the lack of . .ignificnt change 1„ the whole-cla.. .ver.ge fro. fall to ' 
-pring i. thet . aize.ble „u»ber of the student. !„ the fall were already 
elaborating on' topic, .t close to the 1,0-50* level. This level see.,, fro. 
our infection of the teecher-s pr.ctice, to be . co.fort.ble opti..i 
level in thi. kind of multiple-topic, continued writing. It would see. fair 
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to conclude, however, th.t among Its .any other sttributes , the dialogue 
Journal continuously provides students with new opportunities to introduce 
pew topic, for which relevant info- waning BU8t b , ^ expHcU 

ip writing. By .pring, even the c) .verege (1.1 percent) is close to 
the teacher's yesr-long average of el boration on topics (50 percent). The 
teacher is very .ware of the need to be explicit, to give specific detail., to 
deecribe r.l.tionships, Fro. analysis of her writing and fro. interview, 
with he. it i. cle.r that she u.ually »ake. an effort to be .ore el.bor.tlve 
on one or .ore topic, for e.ch student. For the students to spproxi«te 
(on the average) her level of writing place, the. close to opti«ai writing for 
thi. age group, in this .ode. Using . .ore conversational, infor-al style 
without requiring .pecific length doe. not .ppear to li.it relevant, inform 
elaboration on topic, of interest. 1 

One curious pheno.enon is the contraat between the rather clear and 
coherent student writing co»w>n i„ the Journals - of even the lee. ''.ble» 
writer, ip thi. da.. - and the writing of .tudent. for the H.tion.l Aese...enl 
of Eductional Progress, which found thet .any children felled to »ake their 
writing precise and explicit: "The eentence fragment, in the lowest quality 
essaya tended to reflect speech patterns; the children ei.ply wrote es they 
spoke." (p. 1,7) such e conclusion bla.es poor writing on the use of oral 
language atylesj our det. show thet this is an over amplified conclusion which 
not supported by the use of dislogue writing. 

1 A new study by Border-Sisaons of orsl narratives by pre - 8C hool children in 
various contexts - in s sharing group, s forasl reeding group, end with fa.illa 
snd unfsailisr adult sudlences - hss si.ilar findings: students elaborate 
■ore in the inforwl, shared contexts than in for«al settings with less fs.llia 
audlencei • 
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Fro. these results , the research hypotheses for further exploration are 
(1) that dialogue Journal writing does not diminish the opportunities for 
students to becosie more elaboratlve In their writing, and (2) for those students 
who may be leact likely to elaborate voluntarily, this teacher-assisted writing 
can lead to a marked Increase In elaboration during a relatively brief period 
(5 months). The alternate possibility that a conversational style and shared 
context for writing would lead to Increasingly "telegraphic" writing, Increas- 
ingly dependent on knowledge of context to be comprehensible for the reader, 
was not supported by this analysis. 

The more Important general conclusion suggested by this analysis may be 
that a majority of the students win not change to any significant degree 
on any particular single dimension of their writing In dialogue Journals. 
Thus, traditional statistical approaches to measuring outcomes, flU ch « 8 testing 
for significant differences between group means, are Inappropriate for assessing 
the effects of this kind of Individualized Interaction. Assessment of specific 
•outcomes 1 will need to be based on the Individual needs each student evidences 
In his or her writing In the fall, ratner than on a class-wide average. 

The Naturalness of Elaboration 

I have tried to suggest that elsboiatlon In student (and any) writing 
can be studied as a natural process of constructing a more complete comment 
on a topic, when the writer Is In a functional communicative context. This 
view sees the writer Involved In a number of decisions once a topic hse been 
chosen: whether to add details, to give more new, relevant Information ' 
beyond the Initial consent, whether to add '* comparison or to classify the 
topic-event, whether to make explicit the meaning, the reason for discussing 
it at all, I would not claim that such decision-making Is always a conscious 
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deliberate action for most of the students, although It well may be for the 
teacher. But tfce structure of elaboration presupposes that the write has 
choices about how ouch of what he/she has experienced to make explicit in what 
is said, and how much to lrave unstated. I have argued that such a structure 
is always potentially possible in commenting on a topic, without arguing that 
elaboration Itself is always good or always necessary. 

Although I did not do so in this analysis, It would be very fruitful to 
look at the topic domains — academic/claaswork , interpersonal, and Individual - 
In which student elaborations occur, and to explore more carefully the patterns 
of elaboration in relationship to topics which are less "shared" by teacher 
and student (such as weekend events, playground incidents). If the findings 
concerning topic continuation (cf research paper by Kreeft) hold for elaboretioi 
within entries as well, one should find students elaborating more often on 
events about which the teacher knows less, as the year progresses. 

Evidence of Perspecti ve-Taking In Written Discourse 

A further Implication to be drawn from the presence ar.u patterns of 
elaboration In the students ■ writing is that emergence of unsolicited elaborate 
may be evidence for the growth of understanding of the need to take on the 
reader's perspective in writing, a shift from "writer-based" to "reader-based" 
prose. One reason the development of perspective- .aklng skills are of concern 
in writing research Is that writing does not normally provide the Immediate 
feedback of oral discourse about what one 1 * au4ifir.ee needs to know. Nor are 
audience and writer In the same place, looking at the same objects and actlvltle 
A more consistent use of elaboration in writing, I believe, Is evidence of the 
writer's awareness that the Information needs of the audience mua t be taken 
Into account by giving relevant details and making relationships explicit. 
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In the dialogue journals, elaboration is not required or elicited by 
teacher-prepared goals (such as asking students to "write two pages"). 
However, the dialogue writing provides students who May have begun the year 
quite unaware of the needs or an audience Tor specific information and explicit 
articulation of values, beliefs, feelings, personal opinions, with repeated 
models of competent communi cation on topics they have initiated, and with 
repeated questions from the teacher for more elaboration. Thus students 
have the opportunity to gradually learn the strategies for elaboration, including 
naktng explicit their personal point of view. 

This conclusion is supported by the sophisticated understanding of one 
student » Tai, about why she wrote nore than three sentences* when she didn't 
"have to." I have already quoted part of her interview^ but the fuller text 
presented below Makes even clearer the role of the teacher as an interactive, 
responsive audience in raising student awareness of how to accoMplish written 
discourse with the same competence as tb*y already have in oral language. 

Excerpt from an Interview with "Tai" about Dialogue Journal Writing, June 1980 

How do you feel about writing? 
Very pa-a-inful. (laughs) 
Is it? 

Yeah— writing — I have to write every(day) in my journal and it's 
just so much. 

Do you find that painful , too? 
Yes. 

Well — you only have to write three sentences. Do you usually write 
more than that? 

Un ha. 

Why? 

Cause — it's more like everything you write if just not gonna come 
down in one little sentence or something. It's like every time you 
want to write about something you have to write a whole big paragraph, 
because it's so much to tell about what happened, for her to know 
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Int: 
Tai: 
Int: 
Tai: 



Int: 
Tai: 
Int: 

Tai: 
Int: 
Tai: 




what you're talking about, because if you don't do ft like that, 
and you're lazy or something, then she'll have to keep writing back 
and forth about the same idea until she really gets what you're 
talking about. 

/ Int: So, I see, so that's why you write moie. 

Tai: Yeah, like I wrote, uh, two or three pages.. no, two pages, I think 
because this girl was getting on my nerves and I can't remember who 
it was, but I had got in trouble for something and I had just told 
her, you know, what it was. 

The Teacher's Role in Modeling Topic Elaboration 

The teacher is providing for the students an appropriate model of elaboration 
on topics of interest, one which is just sufficiently more complete to provide 
new information at a "higher" level of reasoning. Her writing, however, is not 
therefore more 'abstract' in the narrow sense of stating generalizations 
without specific here-and-now references and concrete examples. Rather she 
provides specific instances to support her general principles and models ways 
to elaborate on a shared topic (one introduced by the student and acknowledged and 
appropriated by her). Additionally, she continually tries to elicit more 
elaboration from the students by acknowledging their topics and requesting more 
information from them. 

rrom our ajtu<ty, it is impossible to separate the 'effects' of dialogue 
journal writing from the effects of this teacher's particular style. Future 
research will be able to investigate the relative effects of the style of 
writing modeled by the more experienced writer apart from the demands of 
functional interactive writing about self-generated topics. 

What Does Writing Contribute? 

Apart from the effects of the teacher's style of writing, this study raises 
the question of the effects of writing. What does the experience of writKig 
Itself, in this particular format, contribute to the level of topic-elaboration 
in students' writing? Tho hypothesis suggested from the analysis Is that 
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• engage ln writing does contribute to greater Intersententlal elaboration 
of rel. tnnehlps. The opportunity to co. luct a conversation In voting, without 
interruption or fear of evaluation about eventa of interest 1„ one's world, 
demands greater expllcltness at the discourse or Intereententlal level. It 
is at this level of communication that relationships can be stated, comparisons 
made, the sequence of ever... made clear. We have eeen that most students make 
use of this opportunity In the journals and that a majority of the students (l6) 
do become more elaboratlve In the eprlng sample. 

Again, more controlled studies are needed to separate the possible 
factors involved In . hypothesized growth i„ mea„i„gf ul elaboration at the 
discourse level. The evidence from the Initial exploration points toward the 
value of such research. 

Implications for the Claaarnnm 

It would appear that rational, Interactive Writing about events an 4 
experiences which are new. Interesting and sometimes i„ dlnpute between the two 
writers, allows elaboration to happen in a "natural" manner. Students in 
this claaa write with competence and elaborate when they perceive (with the 
teacher's assistance) the need to do so. The kind of elaboration which we 
have seen In much of the!, writing la different from what might be pro, ^ed 
when atudent, are directed to "write a lot" or "pot In lo ts of details. ' The 
paradigm of elaboration presented her., oased on naturally occurring , , ieB 
in both student and teacher „.ltin G , 8 „ow B a structured intellectual process of 
segmenting >he fl.w of experience Into meaningful, Identifiable chunks, 
selecting aspects of the experience to focus on. or foreground, presenting 
relevant new Information In sufficient quantity, and then making expllc.t the 
central meanu.g - or proposition - which the topic carr'ea - "its not fair," 
or "this was the worst day of my life." 
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If fu.the, research bears out the valu of dialogs writing Tor providing 
opportunities to elaborate about significant topics, the use of dialogue 
Journais. while not an instructional technique to "teach" elaboration, could 
become a constructive writing activity for developing students' natural 

competence |n using laj>«uti*re witMn m 

a Aw.guuge, within the written mode. 
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Spelling In the Dialogue Journals 

Although the focus of the research on dialogue journal writing was 
prlearlly on language functions rather than on language forms, It Is also Interest 
to see what happens to the «u. s' for*, during the course of their year 
of writing. One of the -oat commonly used measures of language form Is that 
of spelling. This study examines the spelling of the ten students In the 
class and first notes the types of spelling error, they produce, then compares 
their changes In spelling performance fro- fall to spring In both the dialogue 
journals and In the official spelll,,. lesson. It should be noted that this 
study is based on a selection of the first two hundred words In both a fall 
and spring sa.ple of dialogue journal writing. The two hundred word sample 
was checked against a larger sample and was discovered to be representative 
and adequate - 

Patterns of Spelling Errors 

People make errors In apelllng for a n-„ber of different reasons. It 
is traditional In the pedagogy of spelling to call an error an error, regardle.a 
of the reason for It. Such practice la unenlightened, for In masking the 
reasons for a spelling error. It Ignores the strategy for dealing with It. 
Some spelling errors are Induced by orthographic Influence (reversing letters, 
omitting Utters or adding lette.s). Some are Induced by phonological Influence 
(from writing the u„rd the way It sounds, from dialect Influence, from 
morpheme deletions as they might occur In spoken language or fro. misunderstood 
or misapplied spelling principles), other spelling errors are Induced by 
grammatical Influence (fro- plural formation proble.s. fro. misunderstood or 
-lsapplled affixing rules In spelling or from errors In word confining). 
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Still other spelling errors are Induced by lexical Influence (fro« homonym 
confusion, froa new end unfsmlllsr words or ftoa alaple pe^rforaance errors). 

Esch of these different resso.ia for alsspelllng occur in the dialogue 
journsl ssaplea studied here. They ere not of the ssae magnitude of importance 
for they «ach indicate different stages in the acqulaitlon of good apelllng 
and they esch auggeat different teaching atrategles for reaediatlon. A 
atudent who spella grandmother aa granaother haa a quite different problea 
froa one who spells thought ss threw or Chics go aa corcargo . 

The apelllng errors found in this aaaple of the dialogue journal entries 
clearly evidence these four types of spelling problems: 

1. Orthogrsphlc influence 

2. phonologicsl influence 

3. grsaastical influence 3 

4. lexical influence 
1. Orthogrsphlc Influence 

By orthographic spelling errors, I refer to the kinds of probleas 
occasioned by reverssl of letters, oalsslon of letters and addition of 
letters. These kinds of apelllng alatakea can be the result of carelessness, 
lsck of knowledge of how the word Is actually apelled or the aiaapplication of 
a real or preauaed apelllng principle. The latter category «- moat difficult 
to determine and for thia reason, the aaslgnaent of aeabershlp to orthographic 
probleaa rather than to phonological Is aoaewhet subjective. Clesr esses of 
aisspplled phonologicsl principles of spelling will be trested later. Those 
for which there is less certsinty of being a aisspplled phonological principle 
are 1 fated here. 

■ • Reverssl of Letters 

Soae spelling errors siaply reverse letters of the correctly apelled 
words. '!!><• following ere found in our sample: 
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cslss (class) 

preaon (person) 

slsd (said) 

sglsn (agsln) 

W-ins (Indiana) 

thoea (those) 
bunest ' (dumbest ) 

ues (use) 

llttel (little) 

specsll (speclel) 

dosen't (doesn't ) 

bos (obey) 

colae (colors) 

sudsended (suspended) 

It la particularly Interesting to note the recurring patterns of these 
reverssls. Four of the eleven concern ia vs si. Three concern es/se reverssls. 
Three desl with liquid consonsnt reverssls (r and 1). Four reverssls 
(sudsended for suspen ded, bunest far dumbest , bos for obey , and colae for 
colors) asy not be reversals st sll but they illuatrate the t rsnsportstion of 
lster occurring letters to Jnitisl positions where they appear to take prece- 
dence over the expected letters. It Is ss though the writers knew thst there 
wss ab in duab and obey , an s in colors , snd a d in suspended somewhere and 
did their best to get 1( in early, 
b. emission of Lotlera 

The omission of letters Is s more passive than active phenomenon, 
suggesting csreleesness. The following are found in our sample: 



clored 


(colored) 


wsthed 


(watched) 


vac Ion 


(vacation) 


broter 


(brother) 


hlger 


(higher) 


fowers 


(flowers) 


morring 


(morning) 


prorjet 


(project) 


redo 


(rsdio) 


were 


(where) 


grders 


(gradera) 


weely 


(weekly) 


guat 


(guest) 
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Only one of these deletions Is a syllable deletion ( vac 1 on for vacation), 
ll.ree of tl,e eleven Involve h ( brother , where , and higher ) and a fourth 
has h as a contiguous letter (watched). Three words Involve 1 ( flowera ) 
a..d the deletion of o before _1 In colored and the deletion of k before 1 In 
weekl y , 

The deletion of n In aornlng Is accompanied by a doubled r, as though r 
could replace n In that context. The deletion of c In project, a In graders 
and e In guest are more difficult to explain. 

c • Addition of Let tern 

This sa-ple revealed only eight „ ord s spelled „lth additional letters: 

pllcture (plctjre) 

pllctures (pllctures) 

prorget (project) 

towiwsowro (to»xjrruw) 

tlyered (tried) 

entrey (:ntry) 

throught (thought) 

noitstlon (notation) 

■lxxery (mixer) 

It is Interesting thst six of these nine words Involve r , t the crucial 
points of error (p^, tow-sowro, B l xlt , H , ^ered, ^ y 

E!2a«. the j ,s echoed; In tigered he r gets pu8 hed back; In throu g ht. 
the r ,s inserted esr.y; ,„ entrey. the r Is given an additional unneeded 
vowel; and In tow-^. the r is nearly , oat ,„ a Baze of ^ anJ ^ 

An additional , characterizes the other three .Isspellea words. There 
sees,* to be ,„, way to accoont fur the doubled t ,„ plctore(s ) but the added t 
>• ""iiitlou appears to evidence an early understanding that this word contains 
a late, lo spelling. U „ po88lble thdt lM- un<Jer8tan<Jlng leads ^ f 
spelling equivalent of a speech error (Fro m kln, ,980) early ,„ the word. 
Soaehow, It get, reverse! ,o of. .he ,„f, ue „ce of contiguous and even non- 
contiguous parts „f words on the spelling of other parts of words deserves 
further study, 
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2, Phonological Influence 

The influence of oral language (pronunciation) on spelling has long 
been recognized. The misspellings of words In the dialogue Journals are of 
four types: general phonetic Interference, dialect interference, morpheme 
deletions which occur In speech and misapplied phonological principles of 
spelling, 

a- General Phonetic Interference 

The English spelling system, despite what the general public is inclined 
to believe, is a perfectly regular system if one knows the rules of regularity. 
The problem is that the schools do not know these rules of regularity and seldom 
Impart them to the learners in any systematic fashion. Many children learn that 
there is a correspondence between sounds and spellings an d until they inductively 
learn the spelling conventions, often by trial and error, they make many 
errors which are qutte phonetic but not acceptable. If there is such a thing 
as a "good misspelling," these words fit that category because they evidence 
real knowledge or the words being used but Incomplete information about how 
the world wants them to be represented in spelling. The following wurds 
from the dialogue Juurnal sample are of this category: 



our 

agin 

massing 

in t rested 

reserch 

lnden 

averegies 

lnsterments 

f erely 

cech 

are 

lest 

hospetal 
lo lypop 
cansel d 
granmo titer 
esy 



(are) 

(again) 

(mess lng) 

(Interested) 

(research) 

(Indian) 

(averages ) 

(Inst rumen ts) 

(fairly) 

(catch) 

(our) 

(least) 

(hospital) 

(lolllpup) 

(canoe 1 led) 

(grandmother) 

(easy) 
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probly 


(probably) 


•del ting 


(exciting) 


C 


(see) 


temer 


(teaper) 


recuse 


(recess) 


(tire 


(tell) 


Ideal 


• (Idea) 


deaere 


(desire) 


Land en 


(Latin) 


pik 


(pick) 


fo "°d 


(forward) 


fx.. J 


(friend) 


thay 


(they) 


rong 


(wrong) 


artacul 


(article) 


notest 


(noticed) 


half 


(have) 


artacul 


(article) 



It is safe to say. of this list, that these words are pronounced the „sy they 
are written not only by the writers but by «ny Africans. Spelling errors 
of this type are the best kind to deal with since the letter-sound corres- 
pondence is reasonably clear. The next step Is only t< refine the spelling 
to the conventional systea. 

It is Interesting to note that six of the 35 words on this list Involve 
r spellings. R appears to be the cause of a great .any spelling problems, 
as noted earlier. M„at of the re-ainl,... ..Isspelllngs conce-n vowel proble-a 
<£i. Si. i£. 1 for a and e for 1). The consonant ■isspelllngs Involve 
consonant clusters: nd, xc, ck, an( j „ 
b. Dialect Influence 

J.nce this class 1b made up of speakers of different regional and social 
expect dialect influence in spelling. The following 



(enter) 
(enjoyed) 
(enjoy) 
(liked) 
(mi rror ) 
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dialects, one might well 

illustrate this. 

inter 

in Joyed 

injoy (twi£e) 

likes 

alra 
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didend (didn't) 

a (an) 

want (won't) 

a (are) 

your (you) 

ha (had) 

chlr (chair) 

taugh (taught) 

nlcess (nicest) 

ofert (offered) 

llstln "lsteq) 

Interest In (Interesting) 

beet (bli) 

send (sent) 

Eleven of the 19 dialect influenced spellings reflect Vernacular 
Black English (likes for Uked, send for sent, a for are, a for an, chlr 
for chair, consonant cluster reductions (nlcess), f lna l consonant devolcing 
(ofert), -ing reduction (interestln) and the two final consonant, reductions 
(ha for had and tau*h for tau 8 ht) . Three spellings involve r ( m j rra , a,, 
your) and four evidence the expanding /I/ for /«/ substitution before nasal 
consonants (common in rhe South Midland and South but expanding into the 
North). Want for wen^t i 8 a common northern dialect pronunciation for 
this word while didend is a common child-language pronunciation for didn't . 

These spellings, like the phonological problem* noted above, are good 
spelling renditions of probable actual speech. As such, they are evidence 
of the letter-sound correspondence of spoken to written language, making 
them considerably easier to correct than spellings which have little or no 
correspondence of this type. That is. they are explainable spelling patterns, 
not chaotic or Irregular. 

c. Morpheme Deletion Problems 

Four spellings from this sample evidence the deletion of entire morphemes 
of the word being designated: 
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cause (because) 

r ember (remember) 

probly (probably) 

grow (grown) 

Each of these vOr.,8 has Its own explanation. Cause for because Is a coison 
child language (and adult casual style) representation. Its use here 
evidences the oral nature of the writing. Reader Is pecullsr In that the 
common dialectal rendition l a 'member, not regber . It Is possible that this 
spelling Is a misguided effort to represent member, which Is likely to be 
heard In the oral style. Conversely, the writer may have simply had a 
performance error and left out a syllable. Probly la a common pronunciation, 
as noted earlier, for probably . Its Inclusion may Indicate no more than 
the presence of oral style. Crow for grown , on the surface appears to be 
a missing letter or a lack of grammatical knowledge. It Is the caae, 
however, that many speakers, Including speaker* of Vernacular Black English, 
often delete final nasal consonsnts. This Is likely to be the case here, 
d. Misapplied Phonological Principles of Spellin g 
There are a number of English spelling principles (sometimes called 
rules) which are learned by students whether or not they are taught. Unfor- 1 
tunately, much of the teaching of spelling la little more than a liat of 20 
words per week which are mastered by some kind o2 rote learning. The following 
misspellings obtain: 

*drumer (drummer) 

*blury (blurry) 

*mesed (messed) 

*stuf (stuff) 

*fell (fell) 

chanse (chance) 

strait (straight) 
advantiigous (advantageous) 

ledge (league) 

prorget (project) 

plan (plane) 

hade (had) 
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thate 


(that) 


here 


(her) 


made 


(mad) 


Hrumbs 


(drums) 


h/tumbs 


(drums) 


ore 


(or) 


romer 


(roomer) 


writclng 


(writing) 


*borrlng 


(boring) 


pease 


(peace) 


gess 


(Just) 


*allrlght 


(alright) 


*realy 


(really) 


*papper 


(paper) 



Nine words on thl. list (see * Ite.s) are sll Involved. In sone way, 
with English doubling rules. English doubles consonsnts In certain environ- 
ments (such as before suffixes beginning with a vowel or y) . Blury , ,esed . 
drumer, real*, and borrln K fall vlctl. to this rule. Likewise, with few 
exceptions. English does not permit words to end In a single f as in stuff . 
The doubling of 1 Instead of e In feel -ay be simply a performance error but 
we lnci e It here on the assuaptlon thst It Is not and the writer knew that 
the sound of e required a doubling but that he doubled the wrong letter. 

The a „s c rules of Engllah are rather consistent for words ending In 
the sound /«ns/. It Is repreaented by -ance. The spelling of a word ending 
In sound / 3 ns/ Is represented by -onse (as In response . It is likely that the 
student vho spelled chance as cha^ , confused these representations. 

The spelling' of straight ss strsit gets at the hesrt of the mammoth 
problem gh spellings in English. The principle Is complex and almost never 
taught, nor will it be here. Suffice It to .ay that when gh is followed by 
a consonant sound, the ^h is silent < or realized ss zero). It would appear 
that the student who spelled it strait knew that the ^h was silent (if he 
knew that It was there st all) and that he decided not to use it. 

One major spelling principle of English Involves /g/ vs /y/ pronunclatlona 
represented by g. In order to preserve the /g/ pronunclstion of & , the 
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followlnj vo»el must be spelled „lth an o (as In *one or gorge ), and a 
(•a In game or amal g am ). an 1 (as In give), or a u (as l n gum). If the 
following vowel i. e. the sound of the * Is /J, (as lr George ). The students 
who apelled advanta g eous as advant.gous. Just as gees. a „ d project as pro, get 
•pparently did not know this rule well. Likewise the atudent who spelled 
league as leage did not know It either. The way English av olds the mispro- 
nunciation of league a8 /lly// is by adding a u between the g an d the e 
(js ln guess , fati gue, etc.). 

Another spelling principle that Is misunderstood fro. these misspellings 
Is the "final e rule." The final e. usu a lly t.ught as " all ent e". actually 
worka with the preceding vowel. Thus Sam Is /a**/, but same Is /aevr/. 
Thst Is. the presumed 8 U en t e Is a ctu a lly a part of the preceding vowel, even 
though It la non-contiguous. As such that vowel might be better represented 
as a^e. The atudents who misspelled had. that, her and .ad as hade. tha te . 
here and made a nd the atudent who .lsspelled plane as £lan are l n a p pare nt 
Ignorance of that principle. 

One last principle must be noted. In Old English, thero were no mb 
spellings for words like limb and la-b. The verb system at that time, however, 
had verbs sr-ch as cUjaban (to climb). By analogy, the mb of cUmban 
began to be transported to other words In English which originally had no b. 
Thus today we have dumb. limb. lamb, ^ t and C rumb. hut we also have 
unanah.glzed words such as drum and ram. The student v.ho misspelled drums 
as drumbs and brumbs gives , ,,.. n ce of tnla analogy problem. By beginning the 
word with the b, this , ud.nt may have g l „en early notice that he/she knew It 
had a b i u .t somevhere and. as a spelilng equivalent to a speech error. Inserted 
it an tht> I nit: «il consonant. 
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3. Grammatical I n fluence 

By grammatical Influence ' r , the problems writers have i„ combining 

the b £ se for. of the word wit various affixes (what linguists re fer to as 

morpho-phonemic rules) , he following misspellings illustrate this principle: 

I>lantl 8 (plants) 

brezles (breezes) 

ladys (ladles) 

pllcrure (pictures) 

pickes (picks) 

incidents (incidences) 

studding (studying) 

trllng (trying) 

lncredable (incredible) 

reglstors (registers) 

completly (completely) 

iieing (lying) 

biying (being) 

realy (really) 

attendtlon (attention) 

sleept (slept.) 

attencv ( a tendency) 

*. P lurals 

Six of the 17 misspellings in this categcry concern problems with the 
plural formation. After word 8 ending with voiced or voiceless scops (t. d, b, 
!. *. k). the procedure 1 8 to simply add s. Plantls and pickes evidence 
lack of knowledge of this rule. 

After liquids / r / and /I/, fricative sounds /s/ and /z/. and affricate 
sounds /*/, /«?/. <. nd tf/. English plurals take -es. Brezles and f U_cturs 
evidence problems with this rule. 

Wor.ls ending with y change the j to 1 before adding -es plurals. One 
student had trouble with this rule, spelling Jadys. 1„e last word. Incidents , 
confused the plural spelling rule for the voiceless stop /t/ with the -ence 
morpheme, yielding not only a misspelling Kut also the wrong lexical choice, 
b. Mlsapplle^j^ra^tlcaj^J^rlnclp les of Spel ling 

Ten of these misspellings evidence lack of undemanding of English 

oil 
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■orphophone-lc rules. The rule for addition of -Ing . 0 the ba9e for. 1. 
■leused In studding , trllng, llelng and blylng. In studdln x the writer 
dropped the 1 for the following 1 vowel but also doubled the d consonant, 
confusing It with the rule which obtains for sll words except those ending 
with jr. A sl.llar problem obtains for the writer who spelled trying ss 
trllna. He/she dropped the X but replaced It with 1. The writer who spelled 
UelnK faced the proble. that «ny English writers face with this dKflcult 
spelling. The base for- Is lie snd the rule Is to replace the le with X before 
the -Jjm .orpheme. The writer of blylng Is .ore difficult to understsnd. 
In this word, the Is not dropped because of the vowel preceding It which 
has the sound / ay /. Apparently realizing this, the writer knew that southing 
hsd to be done, so he changed the u to 1 also, kept the X (correctly) and 
added the J^g. 

The other grammatical proble.s related to spelling concern the -er/-or 
orpheme ( relator s), the preservation of final -e before ( co.pletlv ). 
the doubling of 1 before .he -J* suffix (realy). the past tense for. of 
sleep (jUeet) and the deletion of final d before the suffix -tlon (attendtlon) . 

c • Word Con j oining 

One student conjoined the article a with the following noun as though It 
-ere s single word. Thus he/she produced sttency tor a tendency (also deleting 
« .Iddle syllable of the word). Another atudent produced tro for tr* to do 
by much the same process. 
4 • Lexical I nf luence 

At the word level, certain spelling errors are also found In this sample 
from the dialogue Journals. Three types of misspellings are fo ,d: homonyms, 
unfamiliar words and performance errors. 
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a . Homonyms 

The following homonyms are substituted lo r the words expected in the 
students' entries: 

dew (do) 

new (knew) 

wright (write) 

right (write) 

"rite (right) 

hole (whole) 

Sundaes (Sunday's) 

It is problematic whether or not homonym substitutions shoulH even be considered 
as spelling errors. A case can be made either way. For our purposes here, 
however, we ahall consider the. ,uch. The r Ight /w r l te/wr l^ homonym Jumble 
is the most common problem In this sample, with -ew homonyms a close second. 
Hole for whole confuses many adults (especially In areas of confusion such as 
holistic) and Sundae for Sunday evidences only a greater fanlllarlty with 
drug stores than the calendar, 
b. Unfamiliar Words 

Students can be expected to have difficulty with words which are new 
to them. The following Illustrate: 

Jonual (Journal) 

Junels (Journals) 

reese (recess) 

romen (Roman) 

bervereved (deserved) 

coloosls (colosua) 

gauter (guitar) 

co_arfco (Chicago) 

ecteplalnlng (explaining) 

apperlate (appreciate) 

The* * little to be said about these misspellings of new or unfamiliar 

words. The missing r In both misspellings of Journal stands out aJong with 

the Latin problem with cojosus, the syllable deletion In recess, the added 

r in deserved and i^UU^o and the ex- morpheme of explaining . 
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° ' Performance Errors 

This la,t category consists of the least explainable Misspellings 
of all in this sample: 

*ay (oiy) 

wed (me) 

impormat (important) 

»ath (make) 

threw (thought) 

punens (punish) 

lhe misspelling if Important may have transported the nssal consonant 
to an earlier position In the word (a phenomenon which is not uncommon In this 
sample) and majr for mjr may h ve been a phonetic effort gone awry, but the 
others are so far off as to .ake one think that their writers were simply 
wool-gathering at that point and Just put down the wrong word. 

S^jdejitj^,£e8^n_ Spelling from Fall to Spring 

In order to obtain a profile of change in spelling ability from fall 
to spring, a 200 word passage of Journal writing was selected for ten sample 
students, primarily those students with the greatest difficulty with spelling 
in this class. Then the misspelled words were counted and seen In relationship 
to the total 200 words. The following figure reports these changes in total 
spelling errors. 

Spring 





Fall 


Joan 


94. 52 


George 


97 X 


Ca r 1 y 1 e 


98 X 


Liz 


90 X 


Michael 


86. SX 


Jenni f er 


96 X 


Tai 


96 X 


Samanf ha 


99. 52 


Jay 


82. 52 


lori 


96^52 


Figure 1. 


Change In Journal S| 



94 X 

99 X + 
98. 52 

98.52 + 
96 X + 
94 X 

98 X 4 
96.52 

87.52 + 
97,52 + 

ng 

(Percent Correct per 200 worda) 
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From this figure it is clear that six of the ten students improved 
in their spelling ability in dialogue Journal writing, cwo remained about the 
same (less than 1 percent change) and two were slightly worse in the spring 
than in the fall (in both cases, only 2 percent worse). It is useful to compare 
the students* spelling in the dialogue Journals with their tpelling in officii 
spelling lessons. First, however, it is necessary to describe the procedure 
for spelling tests used by the teacher. Since she believes that spelling 
tests should have a natural context,- she uses the spelling words which are 
studied in the spelling lesson in dictated sentences. She utters the sentence 
three times (she ,«o stresses listening skills in her class) and the students . 
are to write (spell) the entire sentence containing the wesson word or words 
in the inflected forms (plural, past tense, etc.) which she pronounces. The 
student then underlines the spelling lesson word or words in that sentence. 
For example, one student's spelling test looked like this: 

1. Gossip go the length and width of the room. 

2. The depth of the scratches on the soli d self was bad. 

3. You can profit by sketchs on some aspects of art. 

4- The dentist was prompt and rapid . 

5- The comment on the dispatch was splendid . 

In this lesson this student misspelled she If and sketches but spelled the 
other 13 lesson words correctly. Grammatical errors (go for goes ) are noted 
^y the teacher but not counted as spelling errors unless they occur in the actual 
spelling lesson word. 

Spelling test scores for the ten students In this sample are as follows 
(Figure 2); 
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Fall 


winter 


Spring 


Joan 


68Z 


44Z 




George 


95Z 


97Z 


AC« 

734 


Carlyle 


97Z 


97Z 


AC« 

yj+ 


I.1b 


87Z 


89Z 


95Z + 


Michael 


80Z 


* 


79Z 


Jennl f er 


96Z 


92Z 


89Z 


Tal 


93Z 


93Z 


87Z 


Samantha 


97Z 


95Z 


97Z 


Jav 


84Z 


* 


* 


tori 


9'tZ 


79Z 


73Z - 



^Spelling folder lost and not available 

Figure 2. Spelling teat score averages across year. 
(Percent correct pei 200 words) 

As figure 2 demons tra tea , one student got better over t\e year on 

spelling tests, two got worse and six stayed about the same (with one student 

not possible to assess because of Incomplete files). 



gfi?jU"fl *" Dialogue Journals vs. Spelling In Official Spelling Less ons 

From s comparison of flguras 1 and 2 It Is clesr that the students In 
this sample spell better In their Journsls than they do qn their official 
spelling tests. Averaging the fall-aprlng aamplea of dialogue journal writing 
and averaging the f al l-wlnter-apring spelling test averagea we get the following 
comparisons: | 

Di alogue Journal Spelling Tests 



Joan 94j 55Z 

Ceorge 98Z 96Z 

Carlyle 98Z 95* 

u * 94Z 90Z 

Mlcliaei 9 ix SQ% 

Jennifer 95X 923 

ial 97X 9U 

Samantha 98Z 96Z 

Ja Y 85Z 84Z 

l<url 9 7Z 81Z 

94. 7Z 86. 1Z 
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That Is, these students spell 8.6 percent better in their natural event 
writing than they do in the direct teaching context of the spelling lesson. 
Not one student did better on the spelling tests than In the spontaneous 
journal writing. 

Cone lusion 

From s comparison o t igures 1 and 2, It is clear that there Is 
a difference between spelling improvement in the real-life writing of the 
dialogue journals snd in the officisl spelling tests. One might argue 
thst the words on a spelling test are Intended to be harder words but 
this is offset by the fact that these words sre studied all week before 
the test. Why is it, then, that spelling improves in the dialogue journal 
context and does not improve in the very subject deslgnsted to csuse it to 
improve? One answer may come from the msjor characteristics of dialogue 
journal writing noted throughout the resesrch in this area: the spelling in 
the dialogue journsls is couched in a self-generated and functional context. 
Could it be that students spell better when the context is real than tl y 
do when the context Is forced snd unnatural (spelling tests)? 

One way to test such a hypothesis would be to also study the spelling 
sbility changes of these students in classroom, essay style writing. Although 
the students' folders contsin such writing, whst has been preserved are their 
corrected and edited versions. For this reason, these data are not useful 
for this purpose. 

What Is startling from the spelling evidence in this stuJv remains. 
Students who were deslgnsted as the least able spellers in this class improve 
their spelling sbility in the natural context of the dialogue ) xirnais wMle 
their directed teaching of spelling remains relatively constant. 

17 



When we reed student writing which contains l 2 .5 percent apelling errors 
(aa with Jey in our emple) our firet cogent .ight be, "What e bad speller 
thet student i 8 !» Ye t Jey'e writing is 87.5 percent correctly apelled. 
Eighty-seven anU one-helf percent is generally regarded as a B grade (above 
average) in » 0 st subjects. It ia ironic that a bad apeller such aa Jay can be 
thought to be above average by a normal aieaaureaient scale. Surely there 
-ust be something wrong *,ith such a ayateai. Aa Ubov haa indicated, even 
people deaignated as Non-Standard Engliah speakers produce Standard Mfllsh 
-oae 95 percent of the ti«e. Their five percent nonstandard i. quite enough, 
however, to »ark thesi ss socially stigmatized, prevent the. fro. obtaining 
better jobs and "track" then in the education syaten. 
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The Teacher's Perspective 



Mrs. R. 



Excerpts from Interviews 
with Mrs. R. 
daring I98O and 1981 



The Last Word 

During discussions with the dialogue journal teacher, Mrs . R . , m any 
questions arose concerning the value of the journals. What does this kind of 
mutual human interaction have to do with writing, or with teaching and learning 
What is the importance to educational achievement of the benefits students 
themselves find In Journal writing, such as: 

I understand the 'teacher better, and she understands me. 

She can help you with your problems, and you can tell her 
how you feel ." 

Mrs. R.'s responses are helpful in calling us back to a vision of what 
education l B like, In «any_ classrooms In this country, and c what It can 
be In many others if we - teachers, parents, administrators, researchers - 
see education as having a human dialogue at Its heart. 

Part 1 of this paper, pages 2-25, presents the transcript, with only 
minimal editing, of an interview between Mrs. R. and the Principal Investigator 
Jana Staton, In July of 1 9 80. This extender discussion presents the teacher's 
perspective on the dialogue Journal as an esser.lal, Integrated component 
of her teaching. This first discussion presents her concepts of classroom 
management and instruction, and brings In the dlaIo M e Journal as It fits 
into the goals for management and learning. 

Part 2 of this papei , pages 26-29, rreaents some brief excerpts from a 
lengthy interview in September of l 9 8l, discussing the benefits of dialogue 
Journal writing as a means of creating an effective, hun ,an classroom 
environment. Mrs. R. had by this time moved to a different elementary school 
in the Los Angeles area, and her references are to the 1980-61 class of 
students, all but two of whom were non-native speakers of English. 

JO J 
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Interviewer: What ere your goals for Journal writing? 



Nra. K 



Initially, I ait trying to establish rapport with the students 
so that they will realize what I expect of the. and the boundariea 
of what I will and will not accept. If I don't uke it clear, in 
our class discussions they C sn ssk <£n their journsls. I want to 
estsblish s feeling of st.rting fresh, and I usually ssy to the., 
"Now esch of you has a 'cu.' folder fro. l«.t year and I' B aure 
you know about it, but I haven't looked at the. end I don't intend 
to. You're stsrting new this day in Roo. 11, stsrting ell over fresh. 
That's essentially the first thing: to establish rapport. 

I'a trying to build up s feeling of Roo. Eleven. I 
tell the. that other rooms .re going to be doing different things. 
They hsve different teachers snd different children end thst's 
fine. But this is Roo. Eleven. They perhaps did things in their 
claasrooms last y-*r that were really neat and really fine and that 
w*s great. But this is Roo. Eleven snd we don't necesaarily do the 
same things end you will find thst I won't be t resting you the sa.e 
way aa your ot^er teachers did. So not any of ua are going to go 
back and do what ve did last yesr, either with our records or with 
our sctions. And then I .tsrted off with class meetings which .any 
of the. hsve never hed, so that I can get the. to underatand the Idea 
of coaaunity, of not juat writing in the journal but talking over our 
proble.s. We all com in this door the same tie* and we all want to 
get to our boxes. This is an iaportsnt feature of my classroom. 



Interviewer: How do you do this? 



Mrs. R. 



I get t e» to establish a traffic pattern so that there is a flow 
of traffic, to establish a procedure for how we're going to get 
organized and how we're 3 oing to do things. Within the first two or 
three days I give the. sll • tap of the roo.. And first I go sround 
and I open sll the cupbosrd doors snd show the. whet's In every single 
cupbosrd. Then I close sll the jfoors snd then I give thcT the «ap 
and then they have to take the** .ap and go around the roo. and Identify 
or locate everything in the roo. becauae it's their roo. snd they're 
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going to need these supplies during the school year. If they 
co.e to as snd ssy, "where sre ihe...," I will ssy get out your 
amp and loot There are soae thirty two or forty-eight ite.s 

in the roo. they have to locate. When I a. getting ready to open 
achool I usually put ay roo. in soae kind of order snd then I make 
the map. I aay change through the year but in the beginning that's 
the wsy it stsrts. Then I hsve the. .ark bn their map vh ere they're 
leated that day and the seats of the roo. where they have aat up 
to this point. And then I say, "Ok now this is like a game. You 
aay not sit in those seats again until you've aat in every other 
sest in the rooa," And I try to get thea away froa the idea that 
this is aj tsble snd this is m£ chair. It isn't always aucceaaful. 
Soae children tend to want theae speclsl .lsces. Then after they 
have sat in different chairs all over the rooa I let thea find 
s aore or less peraanent sest. I don't get on thea about sitting 
nesr their friends aa long as this does not Interfere with their 
work. 

Soaetlaes in the journals sfler we've worked on a traffic 
pattern or rooa organization or aoaething, they'll give ae soae plan 
or soae ldess In the joumsl thst they hsven't felt free to talk 
about. And we w: 11 adapt that if its possible. If I don't feel 
thst it is feasible or it would Involve too such reorgsnization, 
I will ssy "you know its s terrific ides but we're just kind of 
getting use to this and I think we better work on this one plan for 
awhile." Every spr\ng f the lest two weeks of school, they C sn aove 
the furniture any place they want aa long aa they are the ones who d 
it. I'*. not going to do it. So soaetlaes in the last two weeka I 
get the furniture aoved every single day. But not usually. Soaet 
only once or twice. 

Interviewer: So how would you summarize the goal that the journals serve, that 
fita in with getting the community established? 

firs. R. I want thea to get a sense of Rooa Eleven, and a aense of 

"self," related to learning. A aense of room elevenness means being 
part of Rooa Eleven by helping with the houaekeeping, the organlzati 
helping each other and understanding eacii other, helping the teacher 
and trying to understand her. I also W them know that I am 
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available « receaa ,nd noon and the reaaon for that 1. if 
they need they know where i .. . nd they can co-e tQ >e 

So^ can handle their own proble.a and it 'a .uper-they don't 
need a*. I t ln that fl „ t perlod q| ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

alao est.blishing with the- the Journal routine. Frequently 
I will s.y, "you .Ight re.e.ber certain event, or problem 
becauae you .ight want to put thia in your Journal ,o»e day." 
I don't want everyone to have to write the aa-e thing but for 
thoae children who are having trouble finding . OMth i„g to 
write or if I have to cut off in.truction due to the ti-e 
or ao.ething I'll ,.y » You probably had „^ thlng ^ (o 
a«y. Why don't you put it in your Journal, ao that I will be aure 
to hear what you've got to say." Aa we .tart getting lnto 
as.ign.enta, so.eti.ea i„ th e Journal I'll , B k ch e«, "1. thia 
too eaay or too hard?" I e»ph«,i*e that becauae I smeti-e. 
ret children fro. aa many aa five cl.aarooms. I don't know 
what they have atudied before and I -ay be teaching the- ao.e- 
thing they already know too well. I a-k the. to tell .e because 
I don't want to teach the. ao-ethtng they already know. Then 
I start very Booa trying to get the. to work in groupa, not 
Juat a. individual- .11 the day, but in group. .oat of the d.y. 
I do thi. ao that they wl H Jeve , op « technique of worklng 
together. After we've done our firat group or "co«»ittee" 
work a. I c.i it, we usually have a c l.„ dlacu.aion i„ which 
we will diacue. why our co-ittee did or did not work aucce.af ully . 
We U y even do eo.e role pl.yinj .bout how we handle the 
aituation if we h.ve a really terrific idea and ,o one wa. 
listening to it. often after we do thia, the children will say 
ao.ething i„ their Journals about the diacussion, about how having 
I i. -eating helped. They car. work better in their group. This 
ia a nice feedback. 1 

Can you give a* 8 o-e idea of „hat kind of ti.e the "roe-unity" 
building period of the year uaually take, in your classes? 



Mrs. R: It v.ries . little ard dependa on the holidaya. If we have 

Jewish holid.ys in thst period of time, scetimes I h.ve to 
put thing, on hold becsuse I first want to work with >he. a. 
s group .„d not a. Individuals. U.uslly I „o u ld aay with.n th 
first two weeks I hsve covered this ground initislly. That 
doean't .ean lta done. So.e classes I get are classes of 
Individual moi e than others snd thst type of claaa t.kee . 
lot longer to kind of Be ld together, to grow into.. u „lt but 
other classes tend to .ove very quickly. 

Interviewer: How would you chsrscterize this cl,sa? 

Kr8> R! 11 v '» a P""y "sy group to „ork Into s unit. There \- s 

school nigh^ usually the .second „eek in October. This claaa 
waa working very „ell .. . ur.it by then, and had a aanse of Ro 
Elevenes. to the.. I can't always do it by then. 1 , e nd. 
on the individu.l children I have. I think that once they get 
that feeling of comiunity they are able to start to assume 
so.e responsibility for the clsss which is whst I, want the. 
to do. Then I will allow the. to elect class officers but t 
until we've had a chance to kind of learn to live with each 
other te.por.rily and work together. In the fall se.e,ter are 
the election.. n, e y Ju . t non inste and then they go ahead 
and elect a president snd vice president, secretsry. I let 
the. .eke such Monentoua declalona aa, "ahall we have a 
different hall .onitor e.ch dayT" or "would you like to have J 
one person do it for . „eek!" It gives the. . sense of ao.eh 
running their own cl.ss. Then once they hsve decided thst we 
vote on thst snd we elect tea- captains, f in8l st on four te 
captains. 

Interviewer: Tea. captains for the roo»? 

No.that's for the playground, for recess snd noon. They -ay 

use the same tes.s In PR when I', reselling but especial!-, when 

I'- not there with the- I try to establish with' them thst thel 

tea. captains are the onea to handle the ga»e. If you don't 
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Mra. I: like the way thlnga are going speak to yoor captaina and see 

if you can get iom changes made and then if you can't we can 
go frosj there but work through that proceaa firat. 

Interviewer: How long does the captain aerve, all seaiester? 



Mra.*: There are four tea* captains and once they are elected by 

the claas I give the tea. captaina my roll: they go out 
f ln the hal1 ot to ■ *« ulet of the room and they select 

four tesas and they will not know which tea* they will be 
" ■■ rfA ^captaln of. They have to select four teams am* they know 

I willyaw their names out of a hat t* match the team so 
their goals are to sake feau that are even and that they 
fill be willing to capita. All four! And the* if it worka 
,o„t well, thafa fine. fc if thlnga seeais to get a little bit 
rocky and I'm getting . lot of complaints in the journals, 
then neat week 1*11 switch the raptain* around on the teamf. 
I may do thia two or three tl.es until t get what .tens to 
be s hsppy mix snd thlnga are going .long better. AiH then the 
neat sesjeater we do the same thing. But we tr, to hold the 
teama. Now when thlnga are reslly going bsdly I'll reorganize 
the whole thing but normally I don't have to, once they have 
eatablfahed thia. The only thing that really hap pen a is when 
so.eti.es a child gets transferred in who is s terrific sthler* 
snd somehow gets put on the team that is one short snd Makes 
the teas the aoet powerful and they will sometimes have to 
juggle then a little. 

terviewer: Do you re*ember who the teas* captaina were thia year? 

• R: Hlchael wss for s time, in fsll seaiester but they didn' *- , 

elect him in spring semester. Also Willie wss tessj c. iin in 
the fsll semester snd he was not reelected in the spring semester. ^ 
And then Annette wss team captain for fsll snd spring semester. / 
They reelected her which is unusual. Josh wss, spring eeaester/^ 
I think he waa fall semester, too. It was an interesting tiling 
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Mr8 * * : Jo8h llked beln 8 tesm captain snd wss greatly respected yet 

he waa torn with trying to be with Ralph and ao often ht didn't - 
go out at reces-. In oecond semester, Annette or Jill woi Id have 
to take over being team captain. And when he would go out, 
aometlmes he would be very upset because he's used to teing 
organized. He plays hockey and the teams were not listening 
to him snd he-would get very upset so we had a lot of problems. 



Interviewer: Once you've gotten to this point of a sense of Roo* Eleveness 
snd they are beginning to experience that, then do the goals 
change? West's the next step7 



Mrs. R: Well, then I stsrt to moving ln'o committee work and specisl 

reports. Then we spend s greet desl of time just . goring 
the materials in the room and the different ways i,; *hich to use 
them. Some of them ere upset to find out we don't t *ke the 
geography books out snd go t! ugh them ftom page ore. So then' 
we have to do a little exploring to see what it is we're t„« J 
to do when we do these specisl ssslgnments. Sometimes I let 
them select the topics so that the topic we are working on is 
theirs snd then we decide what kinds of books and what kinds 
of materials. 

Interviewer: Why do you have this kind of committee work when you give 
ssslgnments? 

Mra< R: 1 think it gives children s chance to bec^e leaders and in 

addition to that I think often they can teach other so much 
better then * csn. I've seen children often working in groups 
very forcefully esyii, 3 to s child, "now you know you're suppose 
to use these, "You're wsst'ng time, you need to use the Index." 
They've been taught thia but they don't do it. But if a team 
mate or claas mste ssys y .e just wasting time you're looking 
st pictures it is effect *. Sometimes they all tend to waste time 
seen th^m looking up s< thing and come across a picture or 
something that's so interesting thst they have to share It 
with their whole committee and they all get off on a tangent. 
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Hr.. R: g ut « the ... e timt tkmf .^ (o ^ ^ 

they find out th.t the* are l.port.nt In the proccaa of gleaning 
the knowledge. 

Within their co-lttee I try to have the. elect either « 
spokesperson or ao.eone who'a chairman of the co — lttee. At 
flrat I don't do that; I 1 ua t let the. flounder and then we 
decide In one of our das. .eetlnga that "Yoe al«o.t always h.ve 
to decide who la going to be the head of your little group," 
and that la a proble.-.olvlng technique. We'll do ao*. 
proble.-.olvlng le.aona to help the. work out way* of proble.- 
aolvlng within the c«t,lttee. By thl. tl.e we've uaually 
gotten Into our aocl.l studies unit too, so that now we're 
often doing that and that give. the. .ore ch.nce to work 
In co-lttee.. 1 glv e th e. a h „ lc NtUu „ f ^ klndg q| 
thing. th.t they .re _o find out .bout, wh.tever our topic U, 
.nd then i give t'.e. ,omt .pecl.l fe.ture. th.t they H , want' 
to find out abo«.t .oo .nd 1'lp.glve the. .n exa.ple: It. 
gre.t to h.v. . h..burger th.t'. re.lly nice .nd h.s a nice 
crUp bun and a nice p.ttle but ther* .re .pecl.l thing, th.t 
go- with it th.t c.n -k. It re.lly good. So they .re trying to 
find out tho.e .pecl.t thing. th.t c.n -ake their report t.„ Inter- 
esting .nd unique. .60 that ra ake. eacn co.ltt.e, while they sre not 
-11 working on the aa-e topic, get the Idea th.t I w.nt the. to 
co.e b.ck to the clss. „lth .o.ethlng re.lly worthwhile to 
t.lk .bout, tot Just the f.ct. of the .ltitude or the general 
te.per.ture. "Why 1, that teaper.ture lntere.tlng or worthwhile?" 

Interviewer: Were you .ble to do th.t rhl. yesr in the fall with the study of 
the Indians? 

Yes, we did th.t with the study of Indiana, the flrat inhabitants 
of North A-.rlc.na and then with the anl.als. You aee each 
group of anl-al. U . e . 1„ a blome. Then we found out what about how 
that bl.o.e was conducive to that anlMls' generation. a „d then 
how did tint affect Mn or how did «n affect the anlral? They 
wer finding, of *ouree, that the aaae things were turning up 
In every bIo«e but that was «■ generalization that they c ..e to; 

ft 
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I didn't have to M ke it for them. The two studies went 
hand In hand, one was "acience" and the other was eoclal 
studies. At first they were separate but they found that 
they were morged. Someone aaked, at one point, "well 
what are we doing, acience or eoctal acience?" Really what 
difference doea it make? We can label one atudy either 
science or social studies. No* which do you want to call It? 
But that brings in all the baaic geo % -aphy that I am trying to 
teach. Plus man's adaptation, plua baaic needa of man and 
animal. Once you get started on thla kind of thing It flows 
by itaelf. Then, of course, srt comes in becsuse they went 
to either lllustrste or do something to make it look inter- 
eating and more attractive. I can aKo get language arts Into 
It. Sometimes tht students have to write for materials, or 
write to Hrs. Mcintosh. Th. other thing of course we wrote 
limeriche, we wrote "whst if..." stories, as if they were en 
snlmsl. They had to take an animal that lived in one blome 
and suddenly was transported Into another biome; "How would 
It meet Its »eeds." For instance, it W aa juddenly no longer 
a grazer but a preying animal, depending on physical adaptations 
get Its food and its eyes were on <*e side of its head becsuse 
It was s grszing anlmsl. Now It is a preying animal and needed 
its eyes In front. Whst handicap would that be? That also had t 
do with the structure of the teeth; were they grinders or 
choppers or cutters? That got ua a little bit into classifi- 
cation of animals, Although we don't carry baaic claaalf lea .Ion 
too far, such as structure of anatomy, bones of 
animals vs. the bones of birds. 
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Interviewer; Whst else I. going on during this first period? 

i 

Mrs. *: l a. .1.0 Introducing the* to my method of teaching spelling, 

which alao involvea a method of teaching listening. I don't 
give the. spelling sentence* with spelling words at the end 
the week snd s list of spelling worda to write. I give them 
the worda in sentences: three and four worda f torn their 
spelling lists ir. one sentence. But it's usually a compound 
sentence and it requires listening. I repeat the sentence 
only three tinea ao that I begin by training the* td listen 
to the whole sentence for what it's sbout snd then writing 
down ss such as they reorder. Then the second tin*, they 
resd the first few words they've written down snd then 
they listen to the rest. Then, sa ^soon ss I stop, they write 
but not while the sentence Is being dictated because then they 
get alxed up. It tskes a one of then s long time but by the 
end of the firat semester half the class is getting it, 
usually by the end of the second dictstion and by the end of the 
yesr fully 1/3 of the class seems to be getting it in the first 
dictstion. So that in addition to their spelling, it's helping 
to develop listening snd note taking which is exsctly what that 
amounts to. In the jo u rnsls you will find complaints 

-bout that: "you went too feat", "you didn't wait until I was 
resdy " .nd "I think you deliberstely do it'.' They know when 
spelling time is snd I wculd hope that they will be ready to go 
into apelling. If It gets past the tlsie then I go ahesd snd 

art and if they're late well that's realty too bad but they are 
* . keeping everyone fros) getting started. 



Interviewer: Whst helps the most to get ever the hurdle of .your going too 
fsst? What do they have to do? 

Mre - R; ° h 1 ■ * "why do you thin'* Vm going too fsst?" Whst 

happened that side you feel Vm going too fast?" Were you 
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res.y?" And very often they will say, "But you didn't 
8ivc Be . chance." Then I have to ssk "How -any sre in the 
cless and how many were ready and how could you be ready the 
next time?" One student psrticulsrly wss always the lsst 
one cosjing in frost na th but she was very proud of her spelling. 
I don't think she ever studied spelling but she wss innstely 
good st it. So when .he would get in late snd I'd start 
dictsting sh* would res.ly get furious. I would ssy, "Vm sorry 
being late reslly throws you behind snd upsets you," * so she 
could blame not the spelling but the tardiness. 

Also during the first period of the yesr Vm assessing 
their grsaassr .nd when I begin their gelling study, I sleo t«e c 
gtassmatical structure. So-etis.es it griws out of their writing. 
I slwaya have the. write autobiographies the first day .„d so 
Vm getting ldess about their graaur right sway. Then 
creative writing often presents aose forais thst we won't teach 
aa a leaaon right then, especislly if the writing is s lessen 
thst involves s greet deal of emotion. Instead, Vll use those 
forsis snd teach "improvement lessons" and then work on that for 
two or three daya in the claea, then give back their creative 
writing snd ask the. if they can see sny place where they have 
thoae ssae problems. I always have aaibivalent feelings sbout 
that. I don't want theai to have to rehash their creative 
writing snd yet if they csn find their own errors 1- helps theai 
■o BHich to remember. So soaietlsies it depends on what they wrote 
Vm concerned thst they sre so emotionally involved with their 
writing that by changing it they will aomettow change their 
feelings. But my grsasur lessons sre alao taught not so such by 
the book but by the needs evident through journals snd through 
their writing snd dictsting spelling sentences. I '« aware of 
their lack of punctuation or their need to understand quotation 
marks. 
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Interviewer: 
Mr.. R: 



Do you ever •teach* * lesson on 



Journa^ writ 



No, not right .way. But ao.etlie during the first .onth of 
school I will do s ...pie of joumsl entries and auke a chsrt 
of about four or five journal entries snd post the* on the 
bosrd and then have the. .11 read and dlacuss then with me. 
Which ones would they enjo* reading? It's in this activity 
that I get the. to understand that, when I ask the. s question 
in the journal do£'t just write 'yes' or 'no' but answer .y 
question in auch way that I don't have to go back and reread 
what they wrote. 



Interviewer : 



How do you get that point across? 



Hr8, R: Wfell » have one entry on the board, I'll say, "ok, do 

5r° u know vh " this person is talking about?" They are 
•nawering .y queation, but I don't re.e.ber when I have 28 
people to write to .nd I have to go back and reread. So that 
person could have -de it ouch easier for me and for the.selves 
if they would go bsck .nd reresd to .ee whst tbey were 
di.cu.sing at that point .nd then encapsulate it. 



Interviewer: 



What doe. th.t mean? 



Nr.. Ri 



Interviewer: 



Hrs. R: 
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It .esns putting you r snswer along with the question. 

How often do you need to do that to get the point .cross? 

I only did It once this year and everyone ,ot It but Sue and 
Sue persisted to the end of the year In doing th.t. And a 
couple of tl.es when I worked „ lt h her Individually I tr'ed 
to point out that thla was a proble. In reading her journal 
but Sue would .ay, "well that '. JuBt the lt „ „ she 
was the one -ho slw.ys answered my que.tlona by .nawering right 
in the „rgln ye. or no. Mlch.el ».. ,lso th.t w.y, but he got 
better .t It. Su. „.. , boot „ htitliuat „ chlld „ there w8(j , n 
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the roo. but she*, al.o s very »uch of s loner. No „tter how 
-uch we tried to Incorpor.te her -he went .l„ ne Instead of ,1th 
•nr group. I think she wss resisting me ( about the Journal 
responsesl. I don't think It wa. sny ..liciou.nese. I think 
it ».s juat her Idea of aeyl„g i ion > t know why ^ ^ 
necess-ry. If it 1. i„ port . nt to you> you %Q ^ ^ ^ 
I h.d gre.t r.pport with her. She hsd drawn a picture of pig. 
which was her thing ,„d then cut it -11 up into a puzzle for 
« to put back together again. It', her wa, of co-unic. log. 
Thi. w.. ao.ething very per.on.l .„d .he .aid I understood her 
enjoyent of pigs. , don . t thlnk , ^ ^ f 

Then, once we get through the initial where I', sort of 
-•xpl.lning .nd setting u p standard,, I feel they k „o„ what I 
« expecting of the-. I like the- to know what the bound.rie. 
•re. I don't like to do it with threat.. I would .uch r.ther 
let the. k..ow in the beginning what 1. expected of the. and 
then, .. „e .ove .long, I c.n, 0 ay "I. this reelly wh.t you think 
you .hould be doing? Then so.eone will 8a y, "i don > t feel 
like doing it." I will then .ay, "well then let's check. Are 
you a .i-th grader? Aia other sixth grader, doing it? Well 
then „h.t .hould you being doing, whether you like to or not? 

When we have gotten over the need to define limits, the 
journaia really help .e to check on what la going on In the class- 

roo.. Tne Journal, help the. to co^lsin or to ask for cific 

lessona or ..terial. if they're working on a special proj 
or their group ne eda something. They know that if they write 
fit In their Journal, I will do my best to .upply thoae thing, 
for their next .teting. And then the Journal, are used for 
proble. solving, whenever they have probleae. Consequently, I 
think thst they snd I s-e becoming better acquainted through the 
year. There's s lot of personsl infonaation we can exchange in 
the Journals, go.e children tend to be good conversationalists 
In the Journels snd others .ren't. How Sue, the one we were Just 
talking .bout, is an excellent conversationalist in the Journal 
but orally she isn't. 
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In the Journal she will say she liked Jerome Kern'swork and he's my 
fsvorite compoaer^riter lyricist. I wish she hsd thst knack 
In oral language but she doesn't. Maybe she will develop it, r * 
I hope she will. I would like to see Sue in drastics. I'd 
think she'd do very well. She could be somebody elae. I think 
she needs that. Despite her speech monotone, she's s good 
conversstionalist in the Journsls. 



Interviewer: 



Then sfter the first period of the yesr where the journal aervea 
to develop the community and also serves to .eet their initisl 
needs to complete to you snd your needs to communicate with the. 
where does it go next7 



Mrs. R: 



I think it becomes much more of s cosaminicstion thing sfter 
we get through this initisl period. This initisl period seems to 
be s kind *f getting scquainted thing on .11 our psrts. And 
we're all on our very best behavior, we sll assume it's the 
very beginning snd I don't get any of this "I hate you" or 
"you're .ean" or that type of thing in the initial stsge 
of the year. Then when they really stsrt communicat ing, I 
get «>re of their true feelings. There sre days/of course, 
when I don't get sny of their feeling st all. Soa* of the. 
will write so-ething that is no .ore than meting a cois.it.ent 
to have written ao.ething. I don't see sny feeling. But thst 
doesn't bother me becauae I have the feeling when that occura 
that their general needa are met, everything is ok; there'a no 
need to express or to ask for something. 



Interv fewer : 



If you wsnted to look st how effective the joumel Intersction 
was for a given student, what would you use to assess thst? 
How would you say, "I think the journal helped the student." What 
would be some of the evidence you would look for, say st the 
end of the year? 



Mra. R: 



It would be two-fold. Not only the ease with which they're 
writing in their journal but alao the ease with which they're 
able to talk to me directly sbout problems. Those things 
seem to go together. 



Ik 



Interviewer: Could you give me an example, If you can, of what you mesn 
by ease of writing? 



Mrs. R: Y es. Kelleen is whst one would hope every 8t udent would 

be: diligent, hardworking, eweet. A family that n-rturea 
her. She has just evtry thing going for her. The beginning 
of her journal is beautifully written, well -composed 
sentences. You couldn't ssk for anything better. But 
towards the end of the year, her writing became less csreful; 
her sentences, though complete, were not ss well thought-out. 
There was more feeling in many of her sentences and she was 
sble to tslk to me openly much essier. The bsrrier of "you - 
■e" I think got broken down. While, ss tescher, I ahould 
hsve wsnted the perfect writing snd the beautifully composed 
sentences, st the end, I felt there was s freeness there snd 
for Kelleen thst was especlslly important because she was 
kind of sn uptight girl with very high stsndsrds for herself 
and for othera. To me thia was — this was good. I felt 
good about that. 

Interviewer: And you „aid the other indication of journal effectiveness 

wss the esse with which they csn communicste with you orslly. 

Mrs. R: Kichsel is a good example. At the beginning of the year when 

he wrote in his journal, yften aoie excellent feeiinga would 
come out. But by the end of the year, I felt there was alao 
better oral communication. He was writing better in the Journa 
even grammatically, I think, but the feelings were there and 
then he hacked them up with oral commenta v!iich made me feel 
and know that it wasn't just something he'd written for me to 
fulfill the requirement. |t wss something he genuinely felt 
snd wss proud of It. — He felt good sbout himself in thst 
situstion. To me that's success. Now whether I would hsve had 
t:at same thing happening without the journals, I don't know. 
I've had years when I didn't use the journsls snd, of course, 
I try to get that feeling anyway ... 1 tnlnk I'm too cloae to 
it to know, really. 
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Solving problema in the Journal la kind of a general thing 
that runa through what you've said and la certainly what 
the kida said. How do you know -whether you've been helpful 
in getting the etudenta to solve problems? 

Well, I can look at their behavior - that 'a the proof of the 
pudding, I really do think I 8e e a change. Often when 
they come to me with a problem and they're very upset , I'll say, 
"Oh, Vm sure you know exactly what to do" or "you've got oo 
■any good ways to aolve problems, I bet you're sble to use one 
of those." And sometimes they ,111 say, --"well it didn't work ." 
Then I'd say, "ok, which one did y*>u try?" And then often we 
will have to get into body language because they're using the 
right words, but their stance .ays to the other person "Ron't 
you dare". So then we have to do some body language practice. 
By the end of the year ita a rarity that a student will cone in 
at recess or noon with a problem that he or she has not been 
able to aolve. At the beginning of the year I'm trotting up and 
down the stairs to the playground quite regularly. I really 
don't «ind doing it either because I wan t the. to feel that, 
aa part of room eleven, they can depend on ate. And I think 
that during thc*e firat six weeks of being availa!: .e it is swfully 
important to let the. know that I really would do what 1 said 
I waa going to do; you believe in the. and they're going to believe 
in you. And when I get on the playground if there'a a problem 
I want to hear all about it. 
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Interviewer: What do you look for in th . Journal „ rltlng , Wiat can u 
accomplish in helping them to solve problems? 



Mrs, R: 



Well, very ofter I look for problems that are not so critical 
the studenta have to run for me. Sometimes they will write in 
their journal., '1 don't like the way so-and-so is doing something 
or eo-and-eo has been bad mouthing «.,'' In the * nal* I try to 
agree that those are not pleasant things to happen to them and ssk 
what they think they can do about it and if they have any ideas. 
And sometimes they say "no, I don't have any ideas" and I'll 
Bay "well you might try this or that,* I always try to give them 
two or three alternatives to what they have thought of, or 
aolutiona, ao they can aelect one or the other. And sometimes 
they never say anything back and once in awhile they will say 
"I tried it and it didn't work" and so we'll go on further. 
But if they don't a .y anything back I have to assume, then, that 
either they don't want r- discuss it or it isn't worth discussing 
more. The problem may no longer exist. You never know. But 
there is evidence that they do etsrt looking for alternate 
waya— the fact that they start listing things one, two, three 
things — la evidence, 

.» / 

Interviewer: What other things do you begin to pickup in their Journal 
I writing about their problem?? 



Mrs. R: 



As the year goes on, the way rhey talked about a problem that 
wight have come up earlier is a kind of evidence— of their 
growth. Sometimea they no longer blame another child for Mie 
problem but realize that they haven't had the chance yet to 
learn about that kind of aituation. It help* us to ui - 
stand other people without being punitive, which is another 
thing I am trying to eetablish. Cne of the things I enjoy 
most I guess about journala is when the children say something 
nice about someone elae in their journals, I always make sure 
I write about thia and be sure to tell them ao that I can get 
this class interaction. I can go talk to the student who waa 
complimented, and I very well may say "so-and-so" said aome- 
thing ao nice about you, but I want the atudent to feel fi ^ ^ ^ 



Mr-. R: to tell the- and real Ire that saying nice thing, to each other 

pays off 



Interviewer: You alBO lnBlBt on . lo( Q . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

do you do that 7 

Mrs. R: Me ll f We 'ie fortunate at our flchool ^ we ^ ^ 

are very strongly committed to come in and talk to us; we 
have groups thst come and perform for us; we have special things 
that happen at our school and I think its only good manners 
that we thank these people. j.etimes a student will say "oh 
I don't want to go because I'll have to write the letter" 
Then I'll say that's a value you're going to have to decide on. 
Is it worth going to or not7 Becsuse if it is worth going 
to then you'll have to be willing to wrfte. I think that's 
Just helping the. to establish good manners and generalize a 
way of behiving; to learn to appreciate whatever anyone does 
for the. whether its up to their standards or if that's what 
they would have wanted or not. 

Another thing that sometimes cones up in the journals, 
the problem* they are having with their parents, gives me the 
chance to kind of support their psrents without being too open 
sbout it. to try to let then, know that it's because their 
parents really do like then so much and really do love them, 
that they have taken a certain stand. 

Interviewer: One last question about your goals for the year. What does 
their culmination presentation for their parents on the last 
week of school reflect about „hat you hope to accomplish? 

I think it summarizer and pulls together what we've been doing 
the whole ye^r. I like to see interaction among the studenta, 
^nd their working with each other in a way that brings out the 
.est <n each. I want to see that they are going back to their 
own notes and to their own records so that they can get a sense 
of achievement and evaluate it: sort of "I do remember doing all 
this work" or "Yeah, I didn't like U ...but I really did learn 
s lot. The remarka that came out as we worked on it were good 
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Mrs. R: not only fro. the at mdpoint of my ego, but were good for them. 

to be able to verbalize and say that ir was very interesting. 
It just simply brought together all the things they have done. 
They had to go back and bring out the main points from their 
notea; they had to write; they had to summarize; they had to 
outline; they had to be able to stand on two feet and speak 
clearly; they had to illustrate; they had to be aware of the 
audience and be a- are of their companions who were doing see- 
thing. It waa a group effort and each of the. tried to support 
everyone else in their effort to do ao.ething. We wanted to be 
proud of our room so everyone would help everyone else to make 
it a good presentation. The time vaa limited so we all had to 
really get in and hustle and help each other, and they were 
doing it. They were bringing in things to share with each 
other and to give each other. 



Interviewer: How do you feel about the amount of help you would want to give 
them at this point in terms of their final presentstion7 



Hr9 ' R! 1 want to be ■ if they want .e. I'm there. But I 

don't want to tell the. what to do. I want them to feel that 
they are capable. They are going into junior high and I want 
them to have that feeling of assurance that they know what 
th^y are doing; they can do it now. 

Interviewer: What would you do if a student had really not got ten things 

quite put together right in terms of dsta or facts - I mean it 
waa ok but it wasn't perfect? Would you intervene? 

Mrs. R! Probably I would not have had to. Probably when they did the 

firat walk through the class would correct itself. And then 
it would have been my position to have had to come to their 
defenae in someway so that the class wouldn't put them down too 
aeverely. I would say "there does aeem to be something «lxed 
♦ip there; could I talk to you after class and we will take care 
of it." They are quite critical; they w a nt it to be right. 
I wanted it to be a good performance but I don't expect per- 
fection. I want them to understand that we all make mistakes 
and of course they're going to be frightened and that is some- 
thing perfectly normal and natural. r* 



Interviewer- Tell me about the kind of person you'd like to send on to the 
next grade. What are some of the thirgs you would like to see 
In your students? What are ao.e of the sttributea of a perscn 
ready to cope with seventh grade? 



Interviewer: 



Mrs. R: 



Mr.. R: i know that lf , can 8enJ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that they can handle their own situation, then if something 
goes wrong they can do aoaiething about it. Their actions could 
include fighting but they will have to evaluate and decide if 
that is worth being kicked out of school for. They should learn to 
not let it continue to rise-to settle it. And also that 
teachera are .11 humsn beings and if they go to the. politely and 
courteously that their teachers will help the. to aolve their 
problems. Now, thia doesn't always happen because I'm sure 
there .re exceptiona to every rule, but I do try to get it across 
that in whstever clsss they go into there .re going to be leaders 
snd followers and they can decide what they want to be. 

Can you think of someone this yesr who slight be a good example 
of thia? 

I think Willie. He's a very bright child. Extremely cspsble. 
He's getting a lot of push from his family and at the beginning 
of the year, he was elected team captain and was very, very 
popular. But be becsme very bossy snd d;ctatorial, ao second 
semester he wss not elected to anything snd it was s real blow 
to his pride. He had to really do some kind of reaaaessing and 
In his Journsl we went into it. I tried to get acroaa that he 
had to be interested in other people snd help them to get whst 
they want out of life and not Juat what he wanted them to give 
him. He haa great potential, if he ould become a little more 
"other" oriented. 

■ 

Interviewer: How do you think he ended up this year? 

Mr.. R: it's really hard for »e to aay. I'd like to think he did becore 

"ore "other" oriented. Unfortunately he felt auperlor to 
other students, which bothered „e. I don't know--I can't really 
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*: aay. He ia a great kid. I love hi- and I 8 o wanted hi. 

to he a little bit leaa rigid; to be a little -ore bending. 

in the dories I read to cl.aa. the con„ente in hia journal 

•re very difficult. He couldn't accept any remarks about r . C e 

-t -11. even in literature. It waa aa though we ahouldn't 

".d thinga like that; we can't kne things like that hav«_ ever " 

been written. I tried to help bin, get over that but I think that's 

going to take a lot of time. 

Interviewer: Can y„, loo k at all the Journals at the end of the year in terae 
' of which interactions are most effective? 

««■ R: I *hink you are saying two things. Now, communication ia one 

thing and interaction ia something else. And I think we could 
ssy we hsd 100 percent interaction. Now the degree of inter- 
sction would be something else. Introductory interaction 
is Just to write three sentences snd answer ay question*. 
And that's th-t. And then there's the, I guess... interaction 
when Sam explains to me that he really didn't like that idea and 
then I explained to hia why I did it and he says "thanks for 
telling me about it— now I a.er what you meant". That's a sense 
of completeness; this interaction to meet the needs of the child, 
It depends, I think on where they are, the kinds of things they 
csn express and say and then the degree to which they are able 
to accept it and ssy "'hey, I see what you .mean" And I think 
we aee that degree in a lot of Journals. Now MiJ.ael does that. 
Willie to a degree, too. He says H I see whst you aean but I 
still don't sgree with you." Which is ok becsuse the inter- 
action is there and I think that is kind of s nice relation- 
ship. We could hsve it face to fsce but when it is ever a 
three or four dsy period in Journsls, somehow to ae it Is s 
deeper snd much more reel becsuse it lasts that long. Perhaps 
that's whst I am trying to ssy. They could hsve chesen to 
ignore that, having received the answer they wanted or didn't 
want. 

Interviewer: Do you think there are tines when the journal interaction 
doesn't capture what's going on with a student? 



Hr«- *: Yea, that happens ao.eti.ea. One girl In .y claa. was 

Planning to rim away, but the Interaction In the Journal 
waa very poor. 1 would lllte t0 knou ^ __ ^ y ^ ^ 
action wa. quite poor. Verbally „ e Interacted 1 thought 
very veil. I'd like to read the Journala with ... 
the Idea of aeelng If there „aa aomethlng I Blg ht have been able to 
to write or have aald that could have apurred the- -ore. I 

often realize at the tl-e uv k» r «_ - l 

• ""y" 6 t ■ In • hurry or aonethlng — 

that -aybe I should have written thla differently. And -aybe 

I can read eosw Journala now with the Idea of aaylng that 

something waa going on but the Interaction In the journal doesn't 

ahov completeness. 

Interviewer: What about when they aay "I hate you Mia. R_J" 
That 'a certainly a matter of expressing oneself? 

"ra. R: Well thst'a venting which Is terribly i.portsnt. 1 don't know 

how many tl-es the office s.ld "Oh wslt until next ye.r - we ' ve 
got to give you so-and ao. so we can get the. out of here." 
Joan haunted the office l.at year - .he waa Ju.t driving the. 
crazy. ,„d thla year ahe w.an't In the office. She still had the 
freedom to go and when she bec«.e very .„gry wlt h me, .he would 
hsve to tell the principal on «. She nad tQ Jo ^ ^ ^ 
Journal didn't allow enough venting, but 1 don't believe It 
happened .ore than thiee time, the whole year, ver.u. l.st ye.r 
when .he waa down there every alngle day. 

lnterv,ewer. Was that because she waa aent out or couldn't .tend the teacher. 



Mra. R: 



I don't know. It would be hard t, Judge. And T.l la.t ye.r 
w.a .ent out of her room, the te.cher couldn't ,t.nd her. And 
Llzzie~her teacher aald » wa tch her she', difficult". 
There were three different te.cher., for Jo.n, T.l .nd Lizzie 
but there were evidently person.llty cl.ahea und the atudents 
theoretically won. Aa far sa I a- concerned . child Is winning 
when they get aent to the office. 
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Interviewer : 



Mrs. R: 



What's your rule on aaking them to leave the room to cool 

off In the hall When can they come back In? 

I usually say: y ou may come back anytlme ^ ^ ^ 

When you're ready to come back <n and work with ua we want 
You back. And If they Juat go out and walk rl 8 ht back In .g„J 
I aay, "We're not quite ready for you-you sort of upset all ol 
ua," or "you Juat let ua calm down a little bit." 



Interviewer: Do you think that your aaaeasment of either the kind of 

com.unlc.tlon that the child Is .ble to achieve 1„ the Journ.1 
or this lntersctlonol thing would vsry f ol each child over 
the year? 



Mrs. R: 



Oh, definitely. 



Interview.: Could you go through and pick out one or two points In a Journ. 

where you re.lly saw the change l n a child, like In the middle 
or end? 



Hrs. R: 1 don't think It would be that cut and dried, beginning, ..^dle 

snd end. 1 think esch child develops a little erratically. 
But I think we can see st.ges. I really do. For aome children 
the end point could be toward the middle of the year when they 
atari to realize "hey, you know, this la working."! could co-m, 
on each child as to when th.t .t.te was reached, If , t „.,. 



Interviewer: Are there .ny atudents th.t were kind of "there" 1,. the sense 
of communlc.tlng .nd Interacting right at the beginning? 

Mra. R: He il . thln|t SBmatha „„„ „ ut yo(j ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ 

each other over the yeara so thtre was not the need, i 
think Elizabeth was to a degree but again 1 had her ln math 
laat year. 



Interviewer: wh,t do you think would have happened ,f yoiI hadn . t fltartcd 
the Journal writing when yen did ln your career? 
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Mr8< R: 1 don't know. One year I tried having conferences with 

children, and I liked it very «uch but it was so time consuming. 
You couldn't say ok we'll conference for 20 minutes, and then Til 
turn you off and then I'll conference with the next one. It 
didn't work out that way. I felt that would be such a terrific 
technique, if there was aome 'or* of team teaching in our 
schools where there are children that went out to P.B., with a 
P.E. teacher or aomething, and I could keep one child each day, 
for a conference. But then that would be punitive because I wouldn't 
want them to miss their P.E. I think probably my need to want 
to conference and to feel communication with each child is what 
kept me doing this. I think it helpa me to individualize 
teaching so much more than I was ever able to. 

Interviewer: What about the years before you did the Journals? 

Sometimes T did what I call a weekly plan and we would start 
out on Monday and design romething we would call our plan for 
the week and then at the end of each day they would write 
how they did on the plan and at the end of the week I'd pick 
them up. But that was not satisfactory. I tried all kinda of 
ways to — tried the open structure clasaroom and when I was 

teaching with B we had a terrific thing going and we 

really liked it. It worked out ao well because there were two 
teachera and two classrooms and the open <f ior between »-he two 
classrooms and there was s flow. After she retired no one 
else wanted to put that much work or energy into it. That was 
individualized because we had two hours in the morning, the 
students would be working on these individual things and we 
would be moving from table to table. We could just «ove around 
and talk to individuals, so that there was communication then. 
I don't know how I would teach without having Journals as a way 
of communicating. You can lecture until you're purple in the face 
and you don't know if you're saying the things they already 
know, the things they don't care about; if you're oming through 
or If you're not. Even though they don't aay anything about what 
I've taught during the day in their Journals, I have a feeling 
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about how the day went by the way they're responding, by 
the tone of their journals. 



T nterviewer: Any last thoughts? 



Mrs. R: 



Yes, there is something I got from Reality Therapy , my training 
in Reality Therapy with Dr. Glaser, that I think applies to all 
human beinga. The feeling that I care for you and you care for 
me has to be there; it has to be there in school. The people 
who say that a good teacher doesn't get emotionally involved 
with students, don't know what they're talking about. The 
firat step is to be warm, personal and friendly-you have to be 
emotionally involved with those with whom you wcrk and with 
those whom you teach. You have to love them, each one of them. 
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Excerpts from Interview Conducted in September 1981 
Part 2. 



Int: I want to ask you what you get out of Journal writing, particularly 

this year? 

Mrs. R.: Oh, I'm learning, I' B learning, V n learning/ Especially with this 

culture I'm with nowjwith so many cultures, there's su^h richness. I'm 
learning every day about little nuances of ao cial behavior and cu^oms 
and cultures. I don't think I've ever grown so much in my life as 
I have this year in understanding the problems of different cultures, 
different races, trying to fit into this pattern of American life. I 
think I learned to respect other cu) tures . . I ' ve always been fascinated 
and loved other cultures but I think I learned to love and respect them 
more. Plus, as a teacher and having taught for a great many years, 
I'm sometimes ao sure when I'm teaching a lesson that it does me good 
to see sometimes In the Journals something that I totally missed. That 
I have used a cliche or an idiom that literally blocked out everything 
I taught up to that point. It's like a challenge. It's a puzzle. I 
think that* s one of the things about teaching; no matter how well you 
think you have a lesson planned, something can pop into the middle of 
it and completely blow the whole lesson - something so totally unexpected 
and so simple that you're sort of left saying wow! I think the Journal 
helps me to do that because ao often the children are embarrassed to 
say "Toacher you're a dummy. You said so and so and I didn't under- 
stand it." Rather they look on us as knowing everything and they're not 
going to say that to us! 

What would you say if somebody said this isn't very important for 
students and teacher to share this kind of personal information, that 
it doesn't have much to do with their learning? 

I don't know how a child can be learning when he has this kind of mental 
pressure or a mental agony or Joy going on. To be able to ahare that 
with someone makes it easier. Several children had deaths in their 
family this year and they could share that in the Journal. Sometimes 
when 1 wish to give someone sympathy I become very teary and emotional 

1 In I960, Mrs. R. moved to a school in Los Angeles where most of the 
students come from f ami Ilea which have recently immigrated to the United 
States from Asia, Central and South America, Europe and the Middle East. 
All but two of her students i.1 1980-81 are learning English as a 
Q second language. 
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which doesn't help them or me, but when I can sit down and write it 
on paper it's all right here and they can go back and read it - they're 
sharing with me. The children know how I feel. They know I hurt 
for them. They know if they don't feel like going outside today, it's 
ok. 

I think all learning has to take place through a nind that's as 
unfettered and as open as possible. If we can help to open their minds 
and unfetter thei worries and agonies by sharing or by letting them 
put them out on paper, then learning can begin. So often, I think, 
when they put their worries out on paper, somehow they aren't as 
grave as they were or at least we've shared it now and it's here - 
we can put it to one side. 

I think another thing about the dialogue Journals which teachers 
might not realize i 8 the degree to which it allows you to individualize 
their work. I think now I find that Journal writing is sort of the 
kernel of «<y teaching. When I 8 it down to do Journals, I am doing a 
kind of resume of my day, and of each child. As I'm writing ea-h child 
I'm mental L y thinking about that child. I conjure up in my mind that 
child that day - maybe where ha was sitting or what he was doing or 
something in particular, the kind of work that I recall he was doing 
that day or the times, if ever, that I saw him actually being puzzled 
or concerned. Then as I'm reading his Journal I'm seeing if what I 
sensed as a teacher came through to him as a student. And often it 
comes through then in my lesson plans.. ok, this did not go over well. 
I'll need to get this over from a different point of view. So it 
becomes a planning tool, a core from which I'm planning not only tomorrow' 
work but frequently next week's work. 

For me, it makes my whole school year flow, because I have a 
constant finger on the pulse of the children. I know quite accurately 
what every child is doing and not doing. 

»t: What's the most common question teachers ask you *bout doing the Journals? 

-s. R.: How to grade them! I have to explain that I re* iy don't grade them 

in eny w a y. But while I'm doing this I also c«n tell from what they're 



writing now well they did In social studies. Or Just from the general 
tone of their writing. I can see that there's Improvement in languago 
skills, but I don't have to put a letter grade to It. Whenever we have 
a language test or a spelling teat I say this verifies what's going 
on In the journals, really, or this Is exactly what I've been seeing. 
I'm not su.prised. But some teachers are so duty bound to put a grade 
down for every subject every day that they can't see putting In this 
much time and not putting a mark down. 

Int: were these students able to give you much feedback at the start of the 

year? 

Mrs.R.: Yes, I think they're a big help to me. I realized right away that I 

was moving too r.Mdly for them. That not orxy was I trylo* to move too 
quickly In the work w, were doing, but my own speech pattern was too fast. 
I don't recall sny specific Complaint In the Journal but I can recall 
them saying 'I understood better today' or 'It was better today' and 
It was after I had mentally tried to gear myself down, to slow the 
pace a little bit. '.ten they write there's a tone - they don't have 
to say anything specific but I pick up a tone. I pick up a feeling. 
They can say today 'went so fast and I realize - hey. things are ok 
because time didn't drag on the.,. I pick up on these things and I 
realize you have" a happier child. A happier child Is one who's having 
his needs net more satisfactorily. I think that's one of the things I 
do on my. journals all the time. I think I'm looking for this feedback, 
this tone feedback, this emotional quality. 

Int: Doesn't It tire you out to have to write every night? isn't this a lot of 

workY 

Mrs. R.: I suppose n ke everyone else. I get exhausted but wher I sit down to do 
my Journals I get exhilarated. Really. I get greatly maed at 80me of 
the comments the children make. Sometimes their advice to me Is hilarious, 
you know, telling me what I should do. So I think this feedback Is 
so good for me and I really do look forward to.lt. 1 can be Just dog 
tired and sort of go •'well. I've got to get to my Journals." but the 
first thing you know. I'm so Involved in my Journals that I'm no longer 
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weary. It's a good way for me >o go. 

I think the Journals also helped us to develop a comprehension 
too, tha* was deeper. We worked on comprei.enslon In reading and math 
and everything else, but I think this wa* a comprehension perhaps on I 
emotional level, of values, of moral rights and wrongs, of sensltlvltj 
to other people. I think it helped the* to vnderstand that we have 
the same feelings very often but we express them <n different ways, 
because of the way our families have taught us different things, we 
react to things differently but it doesn't make or.c any more right thi 
another way of reacting. 

What else needs to be said about the Journals? What else <?o you thlnl 
needs to be said? 

I think if 1 could have everyone see the love that goes into the 

Journals and not Just on my part, but on the children's part too. Th* 
love, the respect, the mutuality of goals, the feelings that we devel< 
for each other. It's so worthwhile, it's so good. I think every ye 
the last week of school, I will never do Journals again because I end 
up being rather tearful, and I don't want to say goodby to my student 
I don't want to leave them. And yet, I keep saying, ok, this too is 
a growing experience. I Just think any teacher who allows herself 
to get this involved with Individuals can't help but be enriched by 
Just learning more about each Individual. 
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